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YOME weeks ago I strolled along that 
S side of the Boulevard Clichy which 
faces the cemetery, half-way up the well- 
known heights of Montmartre. On this 
side the houses are lofty, and contain 
artists’ studios on the different stories, 
which are lighted by broad windows. On 
the opposite side—which leads to the place 
of rest—the boulevard is lined with small 
shops having open fronts, painted black 
or white, and occupied by dealers in funer- 
almonuments. In these shops are found 
all those articles which are supposed to 
mitigate the idea of death: tombstones 
newly sculptured, statuettes of kneeling 
angels, crowns of yellow immortelles, 
wreaths made of glass beads, consolatory 
mottoes, and inexpensive crosses. 

Different types of people are met with 
on the opposite sides. Along by the stu- 
dios are seen bearded artists smoking cig- 
arettes, models coquettishly dressed, and 
careless passers-by; while on the ceme- 
tery side may be seen a saddened company 
following a common hearse on foot, wo- 
men drying their tears as they return 
from some grave, and well-attired people 
in mourning coaches, who recall to one 
another the lifetime of the departed, or 
who ealeulate his bequests. 

My friend Félix Buhot has made draw- 
ings and etchings which recall to me 
these Parisian scenes. I found myself at 
the entrance to the domicile which he has 
chosen—possibly on account of those con- 
trasts. I seldom visit him, fearing lest I 
may interrupt him at some operation in 
the ‘‘ biting” of an etched plate by means 
of some new corrosive, or in trying the 
effect of proofs printed on some unusual 
sort of paper. I had to tell him that I 
had received from Japan some of those 
colored prints after their old masters, 
whose archaic style delights me greatly. 
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On reaching his door Buhot himself 
opened it—that door which does not usu- 
ally admit importunate intruders. He 
was so much absorbed that he did not 
even recognize me, and exclaimed, ‘‘ You 
come from the frame-maker?” I, on my 
part, hardly recognized him, on seeing 
that his studio, usually so well kept and 
tidy (as I remember that of Charles Mé- 
ryon to have been), was on this occasion 
overspread with picture-frames and 
mounted drawings; half-open portfolios 
stood upon all the seats, and etchings 
were scattered about everywhere. Amid 
this very unwonted disorder Buhot in- 
formed me that he was occupied in pre- 
paring for an exhibition of his works in 
New York, and introduced to me the per- 
son who had first projected it—Mr. Fred- 
erick Keppel—of whom I had often heard 
through the artists of Paris and London. 
Our acquaintance soon became cordial, and 
I thanked him in my capacity of Govern- 
ment Inspector of Fine Aris for the ser- 
vices which his previous exhibitions have 
rendered to the works of Charles Méryon, 
Jean Francois Millet, Seymour Haden,* 
and Storm van ’s Gravesande. By means 
of these exhibitions the reputation of such 
artists is extended beyond the bounds of 
their own country, and diffuses itself like 
those beautiful plants which naturalists 
transport and acclimatize. The interest 
of amateurs is excited by the examination 
of various rare and characteristic ‘‘ states” 
of an etching; preferences are confirmed 
and prejudices of the schools are dissipa- 
ted, and criticism in the journals and re- 
views is facilitated by the sight of such 
collections, whose high quality is evident 
to all—even to those unpractised visitors 

* The first success of Mr. Francis Seymour Haden 
dates from the publication of his earlier etchings, 
with French text. Paris, 1864. 
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who judge merely by instinct. Thisisa 


most praiseworthy intercourse between 


two friendly nations which are separated 
of 
than by the intervention of the ocean. 


While the 


rendered an immense service to humanity, 


‘ar more by their diversity language 


universal expositions have 


FELIX 


no single exhibitor can be sufficiently 
known through them; but special art ex- 
hibitions, wisely organized, serve to main- 
tain that international brotherhood which 
has done so much to enlighten the world. 

Our own artists will greatly profit by 
them (and especially those who, like Félix 
Buhot, hold themselves aloof from the 
governing clique). The Minister of Fine 
Arts has ceded to the artists themselves 
the management of the annual exhibi- 
tions at the Salon, and these artists have 
banded into an association. 
This gives them a double advantage; but 
the great danger is that they may be 
more intolerant of liberty in art than peo 


themselves 
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ple are in the ordinary affairs of life. 


For 


example, the jury which accepts works of 
art at the Salon, which places them, and 
which afterward decrees the recompenses 


is composed from year to year of about the 
same members, and if the exhibitor has 


not graduated from some famous studio. 


BUHOT. 


or if he has not the direct backing of 
influential artist, he little 
chance of winning one of those prizes 
which alone can give him a rank wit} 
the general public. Without a Salon 
prize his reputation can only grow little 
by little, through amateurs of discern 
ment who may, in a sense, ‘‘discover” 
him, through the print-seller, through the 
repeated support of an independent press, 
or through the personal esteem of his bro 
ther artists. But meanwhile the jury re- 
mains implacable. 

Buhot, high-minded and retiring, has 
not escaped from these inauspicious influ- 
ences. Specially unfortunate for him is 


some stands 
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FUNERAL PROCESSION, BOULEVARD DE CLICHY, PARIS 


the circumstance that the high positions 
on the Salon jury are filled by etchers 
who devote their talents to the reproduce 
tion of paintings by other hands, and who 
do not produce original work in land 
scape, portraiture, or figure compositions. 

Rembrandt himself would find it hard to 
win more than an “‘ honorable mention,” 
for he never put his hand to any repro 
ductive etching, not even after one of his 
own paintings. 

Félix Buhot is in the prime of life and 
of his powers. He was born in the old 
Norman city of Valognes, of which place 
he has sketched the pen-portrait which 
follows (and the main lines of the pic- 
ture might serve to describe others of our 
provincial towns which, for various rea- 
sons, have been left behind in the march 
of general improvement) : 

‘The little sub-prefecture of Valognes 
is the type of what is called a ‘dead city,’ 
and it is to this melancholy characteristic 
that it owes its charm, much more than to 
its position, although picturesquely and 


* Last year M. Henri Beraldi published a cata- 
logue of the etchings of M. Félix Buhot in the fourth 
volume of his bright and well-informed work, es 
Graveurs au XLX* Siecle: guide de amateur d’es- 
dampes moderne. Paris: published by Conquét. 
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curiously situated at the end of a wooded 
and swampy peninsula, so that on three 
sides the city is only four or five leagues 
from the sea. At almost every step 
through the environs views are encoun 
tered which recall the English pictures ot 
Constable, or those of our own Jules Du 
pré. But still the great charm of Va 
lognes is that it is a ‘dead city’; that is to 
say, a city that once was rich, but is now 
no longer so; once prosperous and ani 
mated, but now without trade or manu 
factures, consequently one sees no tall red 
brick chimneys throwing out clouds of 
smoke, nor any grimy factories filled 
with the bustle of pale-faced artisans: a 
city that builds no new houses, and whose 
inhabitants shelter themselves under the 
old roofs, whose streets are all quaint and 
old, and its mansions too large and too 
fine for its present needs. The residents 
are mostly people who have retired on a 
fixed income, and who divide their time 
between reading and the cultivation of 
their gardens; also some learned folk, 
naturalists, archeologists, or collectors 
of curios. There have always been such 
people in Valognes. 


‘*The little city, once aristocratic, has 
now become contemplative and abstract- 
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ed. But it has remained faithful to the 
Church, and even that forms a sort of ar 
istocracy nowadays. 

‘The Society of Va 
lognes possesses a magnificent library of 


Archeological 


old books, and a museum of antiquities 
and natural history. These are installed 
in one of the old deserted mansions, which 
is still adorned with its faded splendor.” 

[ borrow this curious sketch from a se- 
ries of articles by Buhot which appeared 
in the Journal des Arts in the autumn 
of 1884 under the title *‘ Print Collections 
in Provincial Museums,” and in which he 
advocates with much spirit and good sense 
the formation of public collections of old 
and modern engravings, etchings, and 
lithographs in provincial towns. 

His childhood seems to have been an 
He lost both father and mo- 
ther while he was yet quite voung. At 
the age of sixteen he was one of the rare 
zealous frequenters of that quiet library 
in his native place which he has himself 
described. Here he was allowed to copy 
the illuminated capitals which he found 
in the old manuscripts, and to pore over 
the old books, and it was here that he ac 
quired the love for fine old paper which 
still possesses him. 


austere one 


At Valognes he made 
those classical studies which in a character 
istic phrase we call les humanités, and in 
1865 the Faculty of Caen conferred upon 
him the Bachelor of Letters. 
Instinctively he became permeated with 
the poetry which belongs to this province 
of France, which is still imbued with the 
spirit of a by-gone time, and more especial 
ly so within this region bordering on the 
English Channel. He learned to love 
the old houses crowned with their moss 
covered roofs, and whose deserted court 


decree of 


yards lead to solemn porches, and the little 
market-places where peasant women sold 
fruit and vegetables under the shade of 
large umbrellas, while the donkeys stood 
patiently, tied by their halters in the 
shadow of some old church. These ani- 
mals impressed him as strongly as did the 
human beings themselves, and in his ear- 
lier etchings he has sketched with real 
sympathy those dumb creatures with their 
patient mien, their sinewy legs, and their 
long mobile ears. He knew by heart ev- 
ery one of the stony pathways which lead 
from the city and across the cliffs to the 


* Félix Buhot sometimes 
verses, and puts 


etchings. 


humorous 
them in the lower margin of his 


composes 
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beach, and he used to follow them step by 
step to the ocean. It was thus he learn 


ed to love and understand 


the sea. its 
changing aspects, its gray skies sometimes 
streaked with the smoke of a steamer. it 
endless moaning, and its flower-crowne: 
coasts that in the 
mist. 


S 


distance are lost in 

At one time the young man’s melan- 
choly was so profound that he resolved to 
become a monk; and certainly, with his 
slender figure, his prematurely bare fore 
head, his ardent eyes, and his mystical 
countenance, he would have made a hand 
some novice, seated dreaming in a con 
vent stall. 

At the close of the year 1865 he went to 
Paris, where he pursued his literary studies 
for some time. The next year he follow 
ed his bent by entering the art school of 
Lecoeq de Boisbaudran, who was the most 
enlightened as well as the most persecu 
ted of the professors of our time. Then 
he went through the course at the School 
of Fine Arts, and the studio of Pils, the 
painter of battle scenes, whose work is al 
ready nearly forgotten, and afterward he 
studied under the marine painter Jules 
Noél. But by the end of that year his 
slender resources were exhausted, and 
finding it necessary to seek for a remuner 
ative occupation, he became secretary to 
the Deputy from his department. General 
Meslin, who soon after became a Senator. 
Buhot’s leisure time was now spent in 
studying the old masters in the gallery 
of the Louvre, and it was while thus em 
ployed that the events of the war of 1870 
came upon him. He still preserves the 
greater part of his early drawings and 
sketches, and at this time he also tried 
lithography, and designed some titles of 
songs for the music publishers. 

Our artist was now claimed by his 
country, and was enrolled in the militia of 
Brittany, which fought against the Ger- 
mans under General Chanzy. He rose 
to the rank of sergeant-major, and he 
went through all the hardships and all 
the sorrows of that heroic but hopeless 
campaign. 

But this imaginative nature was never 
fitted for the life of a soldier, and as soon 
as Vannée terrible had closed Buhot re 
sumed those dreams which had been in 
terrupted by that blackest of nightmares. 
He secluded himself in a remote corner of 
the Channel department, which was little 
frequented 'y tourists or artists—the head- 
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with 


land and bay of La and here he 
filled 
ture. 


his album sketches from na 
He installed himself for some time 
in a little hamlet inhabited by fisher-folk, 


and quite near to Gréville, where Jean 
Francois Millet was born, and where that 
artist’s first in driving 
the plough. 


Paris, however, 


years were spent 


called Buhot 
Ret 


teacher 


IMmipera 
tively, and he obeyed. urning to the 


university, he became a in the 


Collége Rollin. Here he perfected for 
his pupils a course of study in drawing, 
in which he tried a new system of instrue 
This method 
that of the great 
consisted in having 


tion. which came indirect 


ly from Professor Le 
cocq de Boisbaudran 
the pupils make free-hand drawings on a 
black-board of the nearest objects in sight, 
and afterward to reproduce them from 
The the official 
professors extremely uneasy, and Buhot 
that 


the future he would depend on the work 


memory. result made 


in his discouragement resolved for 
of his own pencil and etching-needle ouly 

I knew him at this period. He lived 
in the Passage de l’Elysée des Beaux-arts, 
and occupied a studio as near the sky as 


PAINTE 


PETITES CHAUMIERES” 
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The 


ror the 


it could be sketches which he then 


made publishers nea 


were sig 


*'Tohub”’: but L easily persuaded him to 


renounce this transposition Of his hame, 


which is less picturesque than his real 


one, I placed at his disposal some of the 
choicest specimens from my collections of 
Japanese objects, which might guide him 


in the difficult rendering of forms, colors, 


or substances, and he etched some ten of 
them in a manner of which he may still 
be proud. This etfort was the more 


praiseworthy because he did the work in 
1 original style at a time when the pub 


infatuated 


al 


lic were with Jules Jacque 


marts etchings of similarobjects. Jacque 

mart’s plates are always good in drawing, 
but often very cold in effect. Of Buhot’s 
Japanese plates I would specially men 
tion that of a little ivory medicine chest 
with figures in demi-relief,+ a statuette in 


bronze representing the genius inhabiting 


rtists with whom he was then ir 


Among the a 


imate I may mention M. Her som ‘ ) is ¢ 
graved some delicious dry-points, proofs of whi 
are unfortunately very rare 

+ These little boxes are in several compartments, 
one fitting into another, and are called “ inroes 





A SKETCH OF 


the constellation of the Great Bear, and a 
mask of carved wood, lacquered, and show- 
ing a physiognomy full of energy. 
Japanism—a new word coined to desig 
nate a new field of study, artistic, historic, 
and ethnographic—has never had a more 
intelligent or 
the first 


exact interpreter. From 
line Buhot was master of all his 
resources: the expressive clearness of his 
fundamental lines on the varnished cop 
per, the sureness of his ‘* biting” with the 
acid so that it unerringly establishes the 
light and shade values, and the exactitude 
of his ‘‘rebiting” that imparts variety to 
the modelling. He was already possessed 
of the instinct for seeking out those rare 
sorts of paper which add a charm to his 
proofs by means of their texture or their 
different He personally superin- 
tended the printing of every impression, 
and relentlessly destroyed, as soon as 
printed, any which failed to render the 


tones. 


tenderness or force, brilliancy or softness, 
which he had indicated to his journey- 
man printer. 

I will not dwell on Buhot’s qualities as 
an etcher in general. Every one has the 
means within reach of forming his own 
opinion, since his works are fairly nu- 
and by any- 
He has etched very few that are 
designed by other artists, and these few 
were probably done as studies in the styles 
of certain modern masters whose work in- 
terested him. 


merous, ean be obtained 


body. 


He has done a few rare 
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portraits, such as the profile of Victor 
Hugo after the medallion by David d’An 
gers, and a sketch of the celebrated gold 
smith Froment Meurice; and he has also 
illustrated several pathetic romances by 
M. Barbey d’Aurevilly, a novelist who is 
full of powerful sentiment. The scenes 
of these romances are laid in Buhot’s na 
tive province. * 

There is much poetry in the sea-side 
landseapes which he finds in his yearly 
visits, and also in his Parisian etchings. 
He loves to wander about Paris in the 
morning or the evening, and often late 
into the night. Having lived in England 
for some time, he has etched some water- 


side views of the Thames at London, 


which, with his two plates representing 
the disembarkments at Folkestone, are so 
intensely vivid that no one but a veritable 
born artist could have done them. 

He often embellishes the blank margins 
of his plates with the fancies that float 
through his brain, jotting them down at 


once on the copper. These sketches form 
a harmonious framework, thus combining 
the fantasy of the border with the reality 
of the central composition—a_ passer - by 
whose appearance attracts him, a ray of 
sunshine which animates a landscape, the 


* I mention among these works of M. d’Aurevilly 
—published by Lemerre—L’ Ensorcelée and the Che- 
valier Destouches. In a few rare copies the mar- 
gins are decorated with imaginative sketches by the 
artist. 
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boisterous sea, or a column of smoke that 
floats into weird outlines. 

In drawing he is correct, and his paint- 
ings are harmonious. But I will not fur- 
ther dwell on these qualities of his; they 
recall the artistic meditativeness of the ro 
mantic period rather than the rapid and 
careless work of the realists. 

The artists who can evoke in us delight- 
ful fancies by means of their etchings have 
always been few. We must accord to them 
much regard and much sympathy. They, 
like other human beings, have their frail 
ties and their days of weariness, and so 
all of their works do not impress us in 
an equal degree. But because of this we 
must not neglect them nor discourage 
them. Buhot is no exception to the rule; 
but the fault which might be found with 
him is also common to nearly all of the 
painter-etchers; Charles Méryon himself 
was often accused of it. There is indeed 
probably only one etcher, Jules Jacque- 
mart, of whom it can be said that the 
‘* first states” of his plates are quite satis- 
factory, and this is surprising to those only 
who did not know the man personally. 
He was so precise, so methodical in all 
the acts of his life, that it was no trouble 
to him to control his etehing-point from 
the first line he laid on the plate; and to 
complete his work he merely retouched it 
slightly with the dry-point. This very 
perfection of nis etchings demonstrates his 
lack of sensibility; but it is from sensibil- 
ity above all that art comes, and science 
alone is capable of rigorous exactitude. 
Let us then pardon, in a certain measure, 
the repeated reworking of etchers’ plates. 

Félix Buhot is so entirely the artist 
that he makes research for the choicest 
sorts of paper on which to print his proofs. 
He softens the harshness of modern paper 
by steeping it in spirits of turpentine, and 
he can also print wonderful ‘* counter- 
proofs” from the original impressions. 

It is evident that the work of artists 
who improvise, or at least who transcribe 
their own composition on the etching 
plate in black and white, is much more 

difficult than the work of those who limit 
themselves to the transcription of designs 
made by others; because in the latter case 
the design is already expressed on the can- 
vas by understood values. But, as I have 
already indicated, the fashion for these 
will cease of itself in proportion as pho- 
tography becomes more perfect in its lit- 
eral copying of lines and tones. Have 


SOT 
odd 


we not already seen lithography fall into 
discredit, although in the hands of a Bon 
ington, a Delacroix, or a Decamps it has 
produced masterpieces? But it is only 
good lithography that has disappeared. 

Nearly all of the etchings of our con- 
temporary school have passed under my 
own eyes; but those of Félix Buhot are 
among the very few which evoke a feel 
ing of sympathy; and the effect upon 
me is the same when I turn over his al 
bums of drawings, or when I examine his 
aquarelles or the studies for his paintings. 
It is because all his work is sincere, and 
frankly reveals the obstacles, the research 
es, and the triumphs of a loyal soul and an 
intelligent hand. 
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FELIX BUHOT’S STAMP 


My friend Buhot sometimes appears to 
be pensive and dejected; but the cause is 
more imaginary than real, and I smile at 
him. He is married to a wife who well 
knows how to maintain sweet tranquillity 
within that home where a beautiful blond 
child plays at his ease. Our artist has 
not yet attained the age when one scruples 
to count the years that have flown by. 
He once devoted himself to donkeys and 
geese, and these friends of his gave him 
a quiet time; and now I find too many 
owls in his work; he even uses one in out 
line for the red stamp with which he marks 
his choicest proofs. But let him send the 
gloomy owl flying! For I am persuaded 
that our Félix will win for his work a 
good clientage in America, and that their 
critics will not stint him either of their 
good opinion or of their cordial support. 
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LOUISA PALLANT. 


BY HENRY 


I 
TEVER you know the last 


AN about any human heart! 


say word 
I was once 
treated to a revelation which startled and 
touched me, in the nature of a person 
with whom I had been acquainted (well, 
as I supposed) for years, whose character 
I had had good reasons, Heaven knows, 
to appreciate, and in regard to whom I 
flattered myself that I had nothing more 
to learn. 

It was on the terrace of the Kursaal at 
Homburg, nearly ten years ago, one love- 
ly night toward the end of July. I had 
come to the place that day from Frank- 
fort, with and was 
mainly occupied in waiting for my young 


vague intentions, 
nephew, the only son of my sister, who 
had been intrusted to my care by a very 
fond 


pected to show him Europe 


mother for the summer (1 was ex- 
only the 
very best of it), and was on his way from 
The 


not 


Paris to join me. excellent band 


discoursed music too abstruse, and 
the air was filled, besides, with the mur 
mur of different languages, the smoke of 
many cigars, the creak, on the gravel of 
the gardens, of strolling shoes, and the 
thick tinkle 
a hundred 


There were 
people walking about, there 
in clusters at little tables, and 
benches 


of beer glasses. 


were some 


many on and rows of chairs, 
watching the others with a kind of sol 
emn dumbness. I was among these last 

[ sat by myself, smoking my cigar, and 
thinking of nothing very particular, 
while families and couples passed and re- 
passed me. 

I searcely know how long I had sat 
there when I became aware of a recogni- 
tion which made my meditations definite. 
It was on my own part, and the object of 
it was a lady who moved to and fro, 
unconscious of my observation, with a 
young girl at her side. I had not seen 
her for ten years, and what first struck 
me was the fact, not that she was Mrs. 
Henry Pallant, but that the girl who was 
with her was remarkably pretty—or rath- 
er, first of all, that every one who passed 
her turned round her. This 
led me to look at the young lady myself, 
and her charming face diverted my at- 
tention for some time from that of her 
companion. The latter, moreover, though 


to look at 


JAMES 


it was night, wore a thin light veil, which 
made her features vague. The couple 
walked and walked, slowly, but though 
they were very quiet and graceful, and 
also very well dressed, they seemed to 
have no friends. Every one looked at 
them, but no one spoke; they appeared 
even to talk very little to each other. 
Moreover, they bore with extreme com 
posure, and as if they were thoroughly 
used to it, the attention they excited. I 
am afraid it occurred to me to take for 
granted that they were not altogether 
respectable, and that, if they had been, 
the elder lady would have covered the 
younger up a little more from the public 
stare, and not have been so ashamed to 
show her own Perhaps this ques 
tion came into my mind too easily just 
then—in view of my prospective mentor 
ship to my nephew. If I was to show 
him only the best of Europe, I should 
have to be very careful about the people 
he should meet—especially the ladies—and 
the relations he should form, I suspect 
ed him of knowing very little of life, and 
[ was rather uneasy about my responsi 
bilities. Was I completely relieved and 
reassured when I perceived that I simply 
had Louisa Pallant before me, and that 
the girl was her daughter Linda, whom 
[ had known as a child 
into a regular beauty ? 

The question is delicate, and the proof 
that I was not very sure is perhaps that I 
didn’t speak to the ladies immediately. I 
watched them awhile—I wondered what 
they would do. No great harm, assured- 
ly; but I was anxious to see if they were 
really isolated. Homburg is a great re- 
sort of the English—the London season 
takes up its tale there toward the first of 
August—and I had an idea that in such a 
company as that Louisa would naturally 
know people. It was my impression that 
‘‘cultivated” the English, that she 
had been much in London, and would be 


face. 


Linda grown up 


she 


likely to have views in regard to a per- 
manent settlement. 
quickened by the sight of Linda’s beauty, 
for I knew there is no country in which 
a handsome person is more appreciated. 
You will see that I took time, and I confess 
that, as I finished my cigar, I thought it 


This supposition was 


all over. There was no good reason, in 
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“THE COUPLE WALKED 


fact, why I should have rushed into Mrs. 
Pallant’s arms. She had not treated me 
well, and we had never really made it up. 
Somehow, even the circumstance that 
(after the first soreness) I was glad to 
have lost her had never put us quite right 
with each other; nor, for herself, had it 
made her less ashamed of her heartless be 
havior that poor Pallant, after all, turned 
out no great catch. I had forgiven her; 
I had not felt that it was anything but an 
escape not to have married a girl who liad 
it in her to take back her given word, and 
break a fellow’s heart, for mere flesh-pots 

or the shallow promise, as it pitifully 
proved, of flesh-pots; moreover, we had 
met since then, on the occasion of my for 
mer visit to Europe; we had looked each 





AND WALKED, SLOWLY.” 


other in the eye, we had pretended to be 
free friends, and had talked of the wicked 
ness of the world as composedly as if we 
were the only just, the only pure. Iknew 
then what she had given out—that I had 
driven her off by my insane jealousy be 
fore she ever thought of Henry Pallant, 
before she had ever seen him. This had 
not been then, and it could not be to-day, 
a ground of real reunion, especially if 
you add to it that she knew perfectly what 
I thought of her. It is my belief that it 
doesn’t often minister to friendship that 
your friend shall know your real opinion, 
for he knows it mainly when it is unfavor- 
able, and this is especially the case when 
(if the solecism may pass) he is a woman. 
[ had not followed Mrs. Pallant’s fortunes ; 
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the years elapsed, for me, in my own coun- 
try, led life, which | 
vaguely believed to be difficult (after her 


whereas she her 
husband's death, which was virtually that 


[ heard 


always as ‘es 


of a bankrupt), in foreign lands 
of her from time to time 
tablished” somewhere, but on each occa- 
sion ina different place. She drifted from 
country to country, and if she had been of 
a hard composition at the beginning, it 
could never occur to me that her struggle 
with society (as it might be called) would 
the Whenever I 


4 +. - ] 
woman of as * horribly 


have softened paste. 


heard a spoken 
thought 


how, of the object of my early passion. 


worldly,” I immediately, some 
[ imagined she had debts, and when I now 
at last made up my mind to recall myself 
to her, it was present to me that she might 
More than 
at this time of day, I was 
didn’t 


ask me to lend her money. 
anything else, 


sorry for her, and such an idea 
operate as a deterrent. 

She pretended afterward that she had 
not noticed me 
and wishing to know where I had dropped 
but I think the corner of her eye 
had taken me in, and she was waiting to 
see what I would do. She had ended by 
sitting down, with her girl, on the same 
row of chairs with myself, and after a 
little, on the next her becoming 
vacant, I went and stood before her. 
She looked up at me a moment, staring, 
as if she couldn’t imagine who I was or 
what I wanted; then, smiling and extend- 
ing her hands, she broke out, ‘‘ Ah, my 
dear old friend! what a delight!’ If she 
had waited to see what I would do, in or- 
der to choose her own line, she at least car- 
ried out this line with the utmost grace. 
She was cordial, friendly, artless, inter- 
ested, and indeed I am sure she was very 
I may as well say imme- 
diately, however, that she gave neither 


expressing great surprise, 


from 


seat 


glad to see me. 


then nor later any sign of a disposition to 
She had none too much 
that I learned—but for the moment she 
seemed able to pay her way. I took the 
chair, and we remained talking 
After a while she made me 
sit on the other side of her, next to her 
daughter, whom she wished to know me 


borrow money. 


empty 
for an hour. 


to love me—as one of their oldest friends. 
ae back, back, back, doesn’t it?” 
said Mrs. Pallant; ‘‘and of course she re 
members you as a child.” Linda smiled 
very sweetly, but vaguely, and I saw she 
didn't When her 


foes 


remember me at all. 
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mother intimated that they had often 
about me, she didn’t take it 
though she looked extremely nice. 


talked 


up, 
Look 
ing nice was her strong point; she was 
prettier even than her mother had been. 
She was such a little lady that she made 
me ashamed of having doubted, however 
vaguely, and for a moment, of her posi- 


tion in the seale of propriety. Her ap 
pearance seemed to say that if she didn’t 
know people, it was because she didn’t 
want to—because there were none there 
who struck her as attractive; there was 
not the slightest difficulty about her choos 
ing her friends. Linda Pallant, young as 
she was, and fresh and fair, and charming 
and gentle and sufficiently shy, looked 
somehow exclusive—as if the dust of the 
common world had never been meant to 
settle her. She was simpler than 
her mother, and was evidently nota young 
woman of professions—except in so far as 
she was committed to an interest in you 
by her bright, pure, intelligent smile. <A 
girl who had such a lovely way of show 
ing her teeth could never pass for heart 


upon 


less. 

As I sat between the pair I felt that | 
had been taken possession of, and that, for 
better or worse, my stay at Homburg would 
be intimately associated with theirs. We 
gave each other a great deal of news, 
and expressed unlimited interest in each 
other's history since our last meeting. I 
don’t know what Mrs. Pallant kept back, 
but, for myself, I was frank enough. She 
let me see, at any rate, that her life had 
been a good deal what I supposed, though 
the terms she used to describe it were less 
crude than those of my thought. She con- 
fessed that they had drifted, and that they 
were drifting still. Her narrative ram- 
bled and got what is vulgarly called slight- 
ly mixed, as I thought Linda perceived, 
while she sat watching the passers in a 
manner which betrayed no consciousness 
of their attention, without coming to her 
mother’s aid. Once or twice Mrs. Pallant 
made me feel like a cross-questioner, 
which I had no intention of being. I 
took it that if the girl didn’t put in a word 
it was because she ‘had perfect confidence 
in her mother’s ability tocome out straight. 
It was suggested to me, I scarcely knew 
how, that this confidence between the two 
ladies went to a great length; that their 
union of thought, their system of recipro- 
eal divination, was remarkable, and that 
they probably seldom needed to resort to 
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the clumsy, and in some cases danger 
ous, expedient of putting their ideas into 
words. I suppose I didn’t make this re 
flection all at once—it was not wholly the 
result of that first meeting. I was with 
them constantly for the next several days, 
and my impressions had time to settle. 

I do remember, however, that it was on 
this first evening that Archie’s name came 
up. She didn't attribute her own stay at 
Homburg to any refined or exalted mo 
tive—didn’t say that she was there be 
cause she always came, or because a high 
medical authority had ordered her to 
drink the waters; she frankly admitted 
that the reason of her visit had been sim- 
ply that she didn’t know where else to 
turn. But she appeared to assume that 
my behavior rested on higher grounds, 
and even that it required explanation, the 
place being frivolous and modern-—devoid 
of that interest of antiquity which I used 
tovalue. ‘‘ Don’t you remember—ever so 
long ago—that you wouldn't look at any 
thing in Europe that wasn’t a thousand 
vears old? Well, as we advance in life, 
I suppose we don’t think that’s quite such 
a charm.” And when I told her that I 
had come to Homburg because it was as 
good a place as another to wait for my 
nephew, she exclaimed: ‘‘ Your nephew 
what nephew? He must have come up of 
late.” I answered that he was a youth 
named Archer Pringle, and very modern 
indeed; he was coming of age in a few 
months, and was in Europe for the first 
time. ~My last news of him had been from 
Paris, and I was expecting to hear frons 
him one day tothe other. His father was 
dead, and though a childless bachelor, 
with little of such experience, I was con- 
siderably counted on by his mother to see 
that he didn’t smoke too much or fall off 
an Alp. 

Mrs. Pallant immediately guessed that 
his mother was my sister Charlotte, whom 
she spoke of familiarly, though I knew 
she had seen her but once or twice. Then 
in a moment it came to her which of the 
Pringles Charlotte had married; she re 
membered the family perfectly, in the old 
New York days—“‘ that disgustingly rich 
lot.” She said it was very nice having 
the boy come out that way to my care; 
to which I replied that it was very nice 
for him She declared that she meant 
for me—I ought to have had children; 
there was something so parental about 
me, and I would have brought them up 





so well. She could make an allusion 
like that—to all that might have been and 
hadn't been—without a gleam of guilt in 
her eye; and I foresaw that before I left 
the place I should have confided to her 
that though I detested her, and was very 
glad we had fallen out, yet our old rela 
tions had left me no heart for marrying 
another woman. If I was a maundering 
old bachelor to day, it was no one’s fault 
but hers. She asked me what I meant to 
do with my nephew, and I said it was 
much more a question of what he would 
do with me. She inquired whether he 
were a nice young man, and if he had 
brothers and sisters, and any particular 
profession. I told her that I had really 
seen but little of him, but believed him to 
be six feet high and of tolerable parts. He 
was an only son, but there was a little 
sister, a poor, delicate child, demanding 
all the mother’s care, at home 

‘*So that makes your responsibility 
greater, as it were, about the boy, doesn't 
it 2” said Mrs. Pallant. 

‘Greater? I’m sure I don't know 

“Why, if the girl’s life is uncertain, he 
may be, some moment, all the mother has. 
So that being in your hands—” 

‘Oh, I shall keep him alive, I suppose, 
if you mean that,” I rejoined. 

‘Well, we won't kill him, shall we, 
Linda?’ Mrs. Pallant went on, with a 
laugh. 

‘I don’t know —perhaps we shail!” 
the girl, smiling 


said 


I 


I called on them the next day at their 
lodgings, the modesty of which was en- 
haneed by a hundred pretty feminine de 
vices—flowers and photographs and port- 
able knick-knacks, and a hired piano, and 
morsels of old brocade flung over angular 
sofas. I asked them todrive; I met them 
again at the Kursaal; I arranged that we 
should dine together, after the Homburg 
fashion, at the same table d’héte; and dur- 
ing several days this revived familiar in- 
tercourse continued, imitating intimacy if 
it didn’t achieve it. I liked it, for my 
companions passed my time for me, and 
the conditions of our life were soothing— 
the feeling of summer, and shade, and mu- 
sic, and leisure, in the German gardens 
and woods, where we strolled and sat and 
gossiped; to which may be added a kind 
of sociable sense that, among people whose 
challenge to the curiosity was mainly not 
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irresistible, we kept quite to ourselves. 
We were on the footing of old friends 
who, with regard to each other, still had 
discoveries to make. We knew each oth- 
er’s nature, but we didn’t know each oth- 
er’s experience; sothat when Mrs. Pallant 
related to me what she had been ‘* up to” 
(as I called it) for so many years, the for- 
mer knowledge attached a hundred inter- 
pretative foot-notes (as if I had been edit- 
ing an author who presented difficulties) 
to the interesting page. There was no- 
thing new to me in the fact that I didn't 
esteem her, but there was a sort of refresh- 
ment in finding that this didn’t appear 
necessary at Homburg, and that I could 
iike her in spite of it. She seemed to me, 
in the oddest way, both improved and de- 
generate, as if in her nature the two pro- 
cesses had gone on together. She was 
battered and world-worn, and, spiritual- 
ly speaking, vulgarized; something fresh 
had rubbed off her (it even included the 
vivacity of her early desire to do the best 
thing for herself), and something very 
stale had rubbed on. On the other hand, 
she betrayed a skepticism, and that was 
rather becoming, as it quenched the eager- 
ness of her prime, which had taken a form 
so unfortunate for me. She had grown 
weary and indifferent; and as she struck 
me as having seen more of the evil of the 
world than of the good, that was a gain; 
in other words, the cynicism that had 
formed itself in her nature had a softer 
surface than some of her old ambitions. 
And then I had to recognize that her de- 
votion to her daughter had been a kind of 
religion; she had done the very best pos- 
sible for Linda 

Linda was curious; Linda was inter- 
esting [ have seen girls I liked better 
(charming as she was), but I have never 
seen one who, for the time I was with her 
(the impression passed, somehow, when 
she was out of sight), occupied me more. 
[I ean best deseribe the sort of attention 
that she excited by saying that she struck 
one above all things as a final product 
just as some plant or fruit does, some or- 
chid, or some perfect peach. More than 
any girl L ever saw she was the result of 
a process of calculation; a process pa- 
tiently educative; a pressure exerted in 
order that she should reach a high point. 
This high point had been the star of her 
mother’s heaven (it hung before her so 
definitely), and had been the source of 
the only light—in default of a better— 


that shone upon the poor lady’s path. It 
stood her in stead of every other inspira- 
tion. The very most and the very best— 
that was what the girl had been led on 
to achieve; I mean, of course (for no real 
miracle had been wrought), the most and 
the best that she was capable of. She 
was as pretty, as graceful, as intelligent, 
as well bred, as well informed, as well 
dressed, as it would have been possible 
for her to be; her music, her singing, her 
German, her French, her English, her 
step, her tone, her glance, her manner, 
and everything in her person and move- 
ment, from the shade and twist of her 
hair to the way you saw her finger-nails 
were pink when she raised her hand, had 
been carried so far that one found one’s 
self accepting them as a kind of standard. 
[ regarded her as a model, and yet it was 
a part of her perfection that she had none 
of the stiffness of a pattern. She was like 
some one’s grounds when you say they 
are well kept up; but just as such a place 
seems a kind of courtship of nature, so 
Linda’s enthusiasm appeared to have gone 
all the way with her high culture; she 
had enjoyed it and made it her own, and 
was not merely passive and parrot-like. 
If she held the observation, it was be- 
cause one wondered where and when she 
would break down; but she never did, 
either in her French accent or in her eyi- 
dently complete amiability. 

After Archie had come, the ladies were 
manifestly a great resource to him, and 
all the world knows that a party of four 
is more convenient than a party of three. 
My nephew kept me waiting a week, with 
a placidity all his own; but this same pla- 
cidity was an element of success in our 
personal relations—so long, that is, as I 
didn’t lose my temper with it. I didnt, 
for the most part, because my young 
man’s unsurprised acceptance of the most 
various forms of good fortune had, more 
than anything else, the effect of amusing 
me. I had seen little of him for the last 
three or four years. I didn’t know what 
his impending majority would have made 
of him (he didn’t look himself in the least 
as if the wind were rising), and I watched 
him with a solicitude which usually end- 
ed in a joke. He was a tall, fresh-color- 
ed youth, with a candid, pleasant counte- 
nance, and a love of cigarettes, horses, and 
boats which had not been sacrificed to 
more transcendent studies. He was re- 
freshingly natural, in a supercivilized 
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“‘] HAD BEFORE ME THE DAILY SPECTACLE OF HER MANNER WITH MY NEPHEW.” 


age, and I soon made up my mind that 
the formula of his character was a cer- 
tain simplifying serenity. After that I 
had time to meditate on the line which 
divides the serene from the inane, and 
simplification from death. Archie was 
not clever—that theory it was not possi- 
ble to maintain, though Mrs. Pallant tried 





it once or twice; but, on the other hand, 
it seemed to me that his plainness was a 
good defensive weapon. It was not of 
the sort that would let him in, but of the 
sort that would keep him out. By which 
I don’t mean that he had short-sighted 
suspicions, but, on the contrary, that im- 
agination would never be needed to save 
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him, because she would never put him in 
danger. In short, he was a well-grown, 
well-washed, muscular young American, 
have 
If he look 
ed pleased with himself, it was only be 


whose extreme good-nature might 
made him pass for conceited. 
cause he was pleased with life (as he 
might the money he was on 
the point of stepping into), and his big, 
healthy, independent person was an inev- 
itable part of that. I am bound to add 
that he was accommodating—for which I 
was grateful. 


be. with 


His own habits were ac- 
tive, but he didn’t insist on my adopting 
them, and he made noteworthy sacrifices 
When I say 
mine, I must, of course, 
remember that mine and that of Mrs. Pal 
lant and Linda were now very much the 
He was willing to sit and 
smoke for hours under the trees, or, reg- 
ulating his long legs to the pace of his 
three companions, stroll through the near 


for the sake of my society. 
for the sake of 


same thing. 


er woods of the charming little hill range 
of the Taunus to those rustic Wirthschaf- 
ten where coffee might be drunk under a 
trellis. 

Mrs. Pallant interest in 
him; she talked a great deal about him, 
and thought him a delightful specimen as 
a young gentleman of his period and 
country. She even asked me the sort of 
that his fortune might really 
amount to, and expressed the most hun- 
gry envy when I told her what I supposed 
it to While we talked together, 
Archie, on his side, could not do less than 
converse with Linda, nor, to tell the truth, 
did he manifest the least inclination for 
any different They strolled 
away together while their elders rested ; 
two or’ three times, in the evening, when 
the ballroom of the Kursaal was lighted 
and dance music played, they whirled 
over the smooth floor in a waltz that made 
me remember. Whether it had the same 
effect on Mrs. Pallant I know not, for she 
didn’t speak. We had, on certain occa- 
sions, our moments, almost our half-hours, 


took a great 


figure 


be, 


exercise. 


of unembarrassed silence, while our young 


companions disported themselves. But 
if, at other times, her inquiries and com- 
ments were numerous, on the subject of 
my ingenuous kinsman, this might very 
well have passed for a courteous recogni- 
tion of the frequent admiration that I ex- 
pressed for Linda—an admiration to which 
I noticed that she was apt to give but a 
small direct response. I was struck with 
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something anomalous in her way of tak 
ing my remarks about her daughter—they 
produced so little of a maternal flutter. 
Her detachment, her air of having no 
fatuous illusions, and not being blinded 
by prejudice, seemed to me at times to 
amount to an affectation. Either she an- 
swered me with a vague, slightly impa- 
tient sigh, and changed the subject, or 
else she said, before doing so: ‘‘Oh yes, 
yes, she’s a very brilliant creature. She 
ought to be; God knows what I have 
done for her!” 

The reader will have perceived that I 
am fond of looking at the explanations of 
things, and in regard to this I had my 
theory that she was disappointed in the 
girl. What had been her particular dis- 
appointment? As she couldn’t possibly 
have wished her prettier or more pleasing, 
it could only be that Linda had not made 
a successful use of her gifts. Had she ex- 
pected her to capture a prince the day after 
she left the school-room? After all, there 
was plenty of time for this, as Linda was 
only two-and-twenty. It didn’t occur to 
me to wonder whether the source of her 
mother’s tepidity was that the young lady 
had not turned out as conscientious as she 
had hoped, because in the first place Linda 
struck me as perfectly innocent, and in the 
second, I was not paid, as the French say, 
for thinking that Louisa Pallant would 
much mind whether she were or not. The 
last hypothesis I should have resorted to 
was that of private despair at bad moral 
symptoms. And in relation to Linda’s 
conscientiousness I had before me the daily 
spectacle of her manner with my nephew. 
It was as charming as it could be, without 
the smallest indication of a desire to lead 
himon. She wasas familiar as a cousin; 
but as a distant one—a cousin who had 
been brought up to observe degrees. She 
was so much cleverer than Archie that 
she couldn't help laughing at him, but 
she didn’t laugh enough to exclude vari- 
ety, being well aware, no doubt, that a 
woman’s cleverness most shines in con- 
trast with a man’s stupidity when she pre- 
tends to take that stupidity for wisdom. 
Linda Pallant, moreover, was not a chat- 
terbox; as she knew the value of many 
things, she knew the value of intervals. 
There were a good many in the conversa- 
tion of these young persons; my nephew's 
own speech, to say nothing of his thought, 
being not exempt from pauses; so that I 
sometimes wondered how their intercourse 
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was kept at that pitch of friendliness of 
which it certainly bore the stamp. 

It was friendly enough, evidently, 
when Archie sat near her—near enough 
for low murmurs, if they had risen to his 
lips—and watched her with interested 
eyes, and with liberty not to try too hard 
to make himself agreeable. She was al- 
ways doing something—finishing a flow- 
erin a piece of tapestry, cutting the leaves 
of a magazine, sewing a button on her 
clove (she carried a little work-bag in her 
pocket, and was a person of the daintiest 
habits), or plying her pencil in a sketch 
book which she rested on her knee. When 
we were in-doors, at her mother’s house, 
she had always the resource of her piano, 
of which she was, of course, a perfect mis- 
tress. These avocations enabled her to 
bear such close inspection with composure 
(I ended by rebuking Archie for it—I told 
him he stared at the poor girl too much), 
and she sought further relief in smiling all 
over the place. When my young man’s 
eyes shone at her, her own addressed 
themselves brightly to the trees and 
clouds and other surrounding objects, in- 
cluding her mother and me. Sometimes 
she broke out into a sudden embarrassed, 
happy, pointless laugh. When she wan- 
dered away from us she looked back at us 
in a manner which said that it wasn’t for 
long, or that she was with us still in spir- 
it. If I was pleased with her, it was for 
a good reason: it was a long time since 
any pretty girl had had the air of taking 
me so much into account. Sometimes, 
when they were so far away as not to 
disturb us, she read aloud a little to Mr. 
Archie. I don’t know where she got her 
books—I didn’t provide them, and cer- 
tainly he didn’t. He was no reader, and 
I dare say he went to sleep. 


II. 


I remember well the first time—it was 
at the end of about ten days of this—that 
Mrs. Pallant remarked to me: ‘‘ My dear 
friend, you are quite amazing! You be- 
have, for all the world, as if you were 
perfectly ready to accept certain conse- 
quences.”’ She nodded in the direction 
of our young companions, but I neverthe- 
less put her at the pains of saying what 
consequences she meant. ‘* What conse- 
quences ?” she repeated. ‘‘ Why, the con- 
sequences that ensued when you and I 
first became acquainted.” 

I hesitated a moment, and then, look- 
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ing her in the eyes, I said, ‘‘ Do vou mean 
that she would throw him over ?” 

‘You are not kind, you are not gener- 
ous,” she replied, coloring quickly oe 
am giving you a warning.” 

‘* You mean that my boy may fall in 
love with her ?” 

‘* Certainly; it looks even as if the harm 
might be already done.” 

‘Then your warning is too late,” I 
said, smiling. ‘‘ But why do you call it a 
harm ?” 

‘* Haven't you any sense of responsibili- 
ty?’ she asked. ‘‘Is that what his mother 
sent him out to you for—that you should 
procure him a wife—let him put his head 
into a noose the day after his arrival ?”’ 

‘*Heaven forbid I should do anything 
of the kind! I know, moreover, that his 
mother doesn’t want him to marry young. 
She thinks it’s a mistake, and that at that 
age a man never really chooses. He 
doesn’t choose till he has lived awhile 
till he has looked about and compared.” 

‘* And what do you think yourself?” 

‘*T should like to say I consider that 
love itself, however young, is a sufficient 
choice. But my being a bachelor at this 
time of day would contradict me too 
much.” 

** Well, then, you're too primitive. You 
ought to leave this place to-morrow.” 

‘*So as not to see Archie tumble in ?” 

‘You ought to fish him out now, and 
take him with you.” 

‘*Do you think he is in very far?” I in 
quired. 

‘If IT were his mother I know what I 
should think. I can put myself in her 
place—I am not narrow —I know per- 
fectly well how she must regard such a 
question.” 

‘** And don’t you know that in America 
that’s not thought important—the way 
the mother regards it ?” 

Mrs. Pallant was silent a moment, as 
if I partly mystified and partly vexed her. 
‘Well, we are not in America; we hap- 
pen to be here.” 

‘*No; my poor sister is up to her neck 
in New York.” 

‘*T am almost capable of writing to her 
to come out,” said Mrs. Pallant. 

‘*You are warning me,” I exclaimed, 


‘*but I hardly know of: what. It seems 


to me that my responsibility would begin 
only at the moment when it should ap- 
pear that your daughter herself was in 
danger.” 


otaw, 
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ares ye er” 
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“YOU MAKE MY 


‘Oh, you needn't mind that; I'll take 
care of her.” 

‘Tf you think she is in danger already, 
Il] take him away to-morrow,” | went on. 

‘It would be the best thing you could 
do.” 

‘*T don’t know. I should be very sor 
ry to obey a false alarm. Iam very well 
I like the place, and the life, and 
your society 
that 

She looked at me with an expression 
that I had never seen in her face, and if I 
had puzzled her, she repaid me in kind. 


here; 
Besides, it doesn't strike me 


on her side—there is anything.” 


‘You are very annoying; you don’t de 
serve what I would do for you,” she de- 
clared. 

What she would do for me she didn’t 
tell me that day, but we took up the sub- 
ject again. | to her that I didn’t 
really see why we should assume that a 
girl like Linda 


said 


brilliant enough to make 
should fall 
Might I inquire 
whether her mother had won a confession 
from her 


her secret ? 


one of the greatest matches 
into my nephew's arms. 


whether she had stammered out 

Mrs. Pallant answered that 
they didn’t need to tell each other such 
things—they hadn't lived together for no- 


thing for twenty years in such intimacy. 





REPARATION—MY EXPIATION—DIFFICULT !’—[SEE PAGE 349. | 


To this I rejoined that I had guessed as 
much, but that there might be an excep 
tion fora great occasion like the present. 
If Linda had shown nothing, it was a sign 
that, for her, the occasion wasn’t great, 
and I mentioned that Archie had not once 
spoken to me of the young lady, save to 
remark, casually and rather patronizing 
ly, after his first encounter with her, that 
she was a regular little flower. (The lit 
tle flower was nearly three years older 
than himself.) Apart from this, he hadn't 
alluded to her, and had taken up no al- 
lusion of mine. Mrs. Pallant informed 
me again (for which I was prepared) that 
I was quite too primitive; and then she 
said: ‘‘ We needn’t to discuss the matter 
if you don’t wish to, but I happen to know 

how I obtained my knowledge isn’t im- 
portant—that the moment Mr. Pringle 
should propose to my daughter she would 
gobble him down. Surely it’s a detail 
worth mentioning to you.” 

‘Very good. Iwill sound him. 
look into the matter to-night.” 

‘Don’t, don’t; you will spoil every- 
thing!” she murmured, in a peculiar tone 
of discouragement. ‘‘ Take him off—that’s 
the only thing.” 

[ didn’t at all like the idea of taking him 


I will 
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off; it seemed too summary and unneces- 
sarily violent, even if presented to him on 
specious grounds; and, moreover, as I had 
told Mrs. Pallant, I really didn’t wish to 
move. I didn’t consider it a part of my 
bargain with my sister that, with my 
middle-aged habits, I should jump and 
dodge about Europe. Solsaid: ‘‘ Should 
you really object to the boy so much as 
a son-in-law? After all, he’s a good fel 
low, and a gentleman.” 

‘“My poor friend, you are too superfi 
cial—too frivolous,” Mrs. Pallant rejoined, 
with a certain bitterness. 

There was a hint of contempt in this 
which nettled me, and I exclaimed, ‘* Pos- 
sibly : but it seems odd that a lesson in 
consistency should come from you.” 

I had no retort from her; but at last 
she said, quietly: ‘“‘I think Linda and I 
had better goaway. We have been here 
a month—that’s enough.” 

‘*Dear me, that will be a bore!” I ejac- 
ulated; and for the rest of the evening, 
until we separated (our conversation had 
taken place after dinner, at the Kursaal), 
she remained almost silent, with a sub- 
dued, injured air. This, somehow, didn’t 
soothe me, as it ought to have done, for 
it was too absurd that Louisa Pallant, of 
all women, should propose to put me in 
the wrong. If ever a woman had been 
in the wrong herself Archie and I usu- 
ally attended the ladies back to their own 
door—they iived in a street of minor ac- 
commodation, at a certain distance from 
the Rooms—and we parted for the night 
late on the big cobble-stones, in the little 
sleeping German town, under the closed 
windows of which, suggesting stuffy in- 
teriors, our English farewells sounded 
gay. On this occasion, however, they 
were not gay, for the difficulty that had 
come up (for me) with Mrs. Pallant ap- 
peared to have extended, by a mysterious 
sympathy, to the young couple. They 
too were rather conscious and dumb. 

As I walked back to our hotel with my 
nephew I passed my hand into his arm 
and asked him, by no roundabout ap- 
proach to the question, whether he were 
in serious peril of love. 

‘*T don’t know, I don’t know—really, 
uncle, I don't know!’—this was all the 
satisfaction I could extract from the 
youth, who had not the smallest vein of 
introspection. He might not know, but 
before we reached the inn (we had a few 
more words on the subject) it seemed to 
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me that I did. His mind was not made 
to contain many objects at once, but Lin- 
da Pallant, for the moment, certainly 
constituted its principal furniture. She 
pervaded his consciousness, she solicited 
his curiosity, she associated herself, in a 
manner as yet undefined and unformula 
ted, with his future. I could see tliat she 
was the first sharp impression of his life. 
I didn’t betray to him, however, how 
much I saw, and I slept not particularly 
well, for thinking that, after all, it had 
been none of my business to provide him 
with sharp impressions. To find him a 
wife was the last thing that his mother 
had expected of me, or that I had expect- 
ed of myself. Moreover, it was quite my 
opinion that he himself was too young to 
be a judge of wives. Mrs. Pallant was 
right, and I had been strangely superfi- 
cial in regarding her, with her beautiful 
daughter, as a ‘‘resource.” There were 
other resources, and one of them would 
be, most decidedly, to go away. What 
did I know, after all, about the girl, ex- 
cept that I was very glad to have escaped 
from marrying her mother? That mo- 
ther, it was true, was a singular person, and 
it was strange that her conscience should 
have begun to fidget before my own did, 
and that she was more anxious on my 
nephew’s behalf than I was. The ways 
of women were mysterious, and it was 
not a novelty to me that one never knew 
where one would find them. As I have 
not hesitated, in this narrative, to reveal 
the irritable side of my own nature, I 
will confess that I even wondered whether 
Mrs. Pallant’s solicitude had not been a 
deeper artifice. Was it not possibly a 
plan of her own for making sure of my 
young man—though I didn’t quite see the 
logic of it. If she regarded him, as she 
might, in view of his large fortune, as a 
great catch, might she not have arranged 
this little comedy, in their own interest, 
with the girl? 

That possibility, at any rate, only made 
it a happier thought that I should carry 
the boy away to visit other cities. There 
were many, assuredly, much more worthy 
of his attention than Homburg. In the 
course of the morning (it was after our 
early luncheon) I walked round to Mrs. 
Pallant’s, to let her know that this truth 
had come over me with force, and while 
I did so I again felt the unlikelihood of 
the part attributed by my fears, and by 
the mother’s own, if they were real, to 
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Linda. 
as these fears represented her, she would 
fly at higher game. It was with an eye 
to high game, Mrs. Pallant had frankly 
admitted to me, that she had been trained, 
nothing 
a subject, justified a hope of 
creater returns. A young American who 
could give her nothing but pocket-money 


Certainly, if she was such a girl 


and such an education, to say 


of such 


was a very moderate prize, and if she was 
prepared to marry for ambition (there was 
no such hardness in her face or tone, but 
then there never is), her mark would be 
at the least an English duke. I was re- 
ceived at Mrs. Pallant’s lodgings with the 
announcement that she had left Homburg, 
with her daughter, half an 
The good woman who had entertained the 
pair professed to know nothing of their 
movements beyond the fact that they had 
cone to Frankfort, where, however, it was 
her belief that they did not intend to re- 
main. They were evidently travelling 
Sudden? Oh yes, tremendous 
ly sudden. They must have spent the 
night in packing, they had so many 
things, and such pretty ones; and their 
poor maid all the morning had scarcely 
had time to swallow her coffee. But they 
evidently were ladies accustomed to come 
and go. It didn’t matter. With such 
rooms as hers she never wanted; there 


hour before. 


beyond. 


was a new family coming in at three 
o'clock. 
IV 

This quick manceuvre left me staring, 
and I confess it made me rather angry. 
My only consolation was that Archie, 
when I told him, looked as blank as my- 
self, and that the trick touched him more 
nearly, for I was not in love with Louisa. 
We agreed that we required an explana- 
tion, and we pretended to expect one the 
next day in the shape of a letter satisfac- 
tory even to the point of being apologetic. 
When I say ‘‘ we” pretended, I mean that 
I did, for my suspicion that he knew 
(through arrangement with Linda) 
what had become of our friends lasted 
only a moment. If his resentment was 
less than my own, his surprise was equally 
[ had been willing to bolt, but I 
felt rather slighted by the facility with 
which Mrs. Pallant had shown that she 
could part with us. Archie was not an- 
gry, because, in the first place, he was 
good-natured, and in thesecond, it was evi- 
dently not definite to him that he had 
been encouraged, having,I think, no very 


an 


creat. 
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particular idea of what constituted en- 
couragement. He was fresh from the 
wonderful country in which, between the 
ingenuous young, there may be so little 
question of ‘‘intentions.” He was but 
dimly conscious of his own, and would 
have had no opinion as to whether he had 
been provoked or jilted. I had no wish 
to exasperate him, but when, at the end of 
three days more, we were still without 
news of our late companions, I remarked 
that it was very simple; it was plain they 
were just hiding from us; they thought 
us dangerous; they wished to avoid en- 
tanglements. They had found us too at- 
tentive, and didn't wish to raise false 
hopes. He appeared to accept this ex- 
planation, and even had the air (so at 
least I judged from his asking me no ques- 
tions) of thinking that the matter might be 
delicate for myself. The poor youth was 
altogether much mystified, and I smiled 
at the image, in lis mind, of Mrs. Pallant 
fleeing from his uncle's importunities. 
We decided to leave Homburg, but if 
we didn’t pursue her, it was not simply 
that I didn’t know where she was. I 
could have found that out, with a little 
trouble, but I was deterred by the reflee- 
tion that this would be her own reason- 
ing. She was dishonest, and her depart- 
ure was a provocation—I am afraid that 
it was in that stupid conviction that I 
made out a little independent itinerary 
with Archie. I even said to myself that 
we should learn where they were quite 
soon enough, and that our patience—even 
my young man’s—would be longer than 
theirs. Therefore I uttered a small pri- 
vate cry of triumph when, three weeks 
later (we happened to be at Interlaken) 
he told me that he had received a note 
from Miss Pallant. His manner of tell- 
ing me was to inquire whether there were 
any particular reasons why we should 
longer delay our projected visit to the 
Italian lakes; was not the fear of the hot 
weather, which was, moreover, in sum- 
mer, our native temperature, at an end, 
as it was already the middle of Septem- 
ber? LIanswered that we would start on 
the morrow, if he liked, and then, pleased 
apparently that I was so easy to deal with, 
he revealed his little seeret. He showed 
me the letter, which was a graceful, nat- 
ural document—it covered, with a few 
flowing strokes, but a single sheet of note- 
paper—not at all compromising to the 
young lady. If, however, it was almost 
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the apology I had looked for (save that 
that should have come from the mother), 
it was not ostensibly in the least an invi- 
tation. It mentioned, casually (the men- 
tion was mainly in the date), that they 
were on the Lago Maggiore, at Baveno; 
but it consisted mainly of the expression 
of a regret that they had to leave us at 
Homburg without the usual forms. She 
didn’t say under what necessity they had 
found themselves; she only hoped we had 
not judged them too harshly, and would 
accept ‘‘these few hasty words” as a sub- 
stitute for the omitted good-by. She also 
hoped we were passing our time in an in- 
teresting manner, and having the same 
lovely weather that prevailed south of 
the Alps, and she remained very sincere- 
ly, with the kindest remembrances to 
me. 

The note contained no message from 
her mother, and it was open to me to sup- 
pose, as I should judge, either that Mrs. 
Pallant had not known she was writing, 
or that they wished to make us think she 
had not known. The letter might pass as 
a common civility of the girl’s to a person 
with whom she had been on very familiar 
terms. It was, however, as something 
more than this that my nephew took it; 
at least so I was warranted in inferring 
from the very distinct nature of his de- 
termination to go to Baveno. I saw it 
was useless to drag him another way; he 
had money in his own. pocket, and was 
quite capable of giving me the slip. Yet 
—suchare the sweet ihcongruities of youth 
—when I asked him if he had been think- 
ing of Linda Pallant ever since they left 
us in the lurch, he replied, ‘‘ Oh dear no; 
why should 1?” This fib was accompa- 
nied by an exorbitant blush. Since he 
must obey the young lady’s call, I must 
also go and see where it would take him, 


and one splendid morning we started over ° 


the Simplon in a post-chaise. 

I represented to him, successfully, that 
it would be in much better taste for us 
to alight at Stresa, which, as every one 
knows, is a resort of tourists, also on the 
shore of the major lake, at about a mile’s 
distance from Baveno. If we staid at the 
latter place we should have to inhabit the 
same hotel as our friends, and this would 
be indiscreet, considering our peculiar re- 
Jations with them. Nothing would be 
easier than to go and come between the 
two points, especially by the water, which 
would give Archie a chance for unlimited 


paddling. His face lighted up at the vi- 
sion of a pair of oars, he pretended to take 
my plea for discretion very seriously, and 
I could see that he immediately began to 
calculate opportunities for being afloat 
with Linda. Our post-chaise (I had in 
sisted on easy stages, and we were three 
days on the way) deposited us at Stresa 
toward the middle of the afternoon; and 
it was within an amazingly short time 
that I found myself in a small boat with 
my nephew, who pulled us over to Ba 
veno with vigorous strokes. I remember 
the sweetness of the whole impression (I 
had had it before, but to my companion it 
was new, and he thought it as pretty as 
the opera), the enchanting beauty of the 
place and hour, the stillness of the airand 
water, with the romantic, fantastic Borro 
mean Islands in the midst of them. We 
disembarked at the steps at the garden 
foot of the hotel, and somehow it seemed 
a perfectly natural part of the lovely sit- 
uation that I should immediately become 
conscious Mrs. Pallant and her daughter 
were sitting there—on the terrace—quiet 
ly watching us. They had all the air of 
expecting us, and I think we looked for it 
inthem. I had not even asked Archie if 
he had answered Linda’s note; that was 
between themselves, and in the way of 
supervision I had done enough in coming 
with him. 

There is no doubt there was something 
very odd in our meeting with our friends 

at least as between Louisa and me. I 
was too much taken up with that part of 
it to notice very much what was the man- 
ner of the encounter of the young peo- 
ple. I have sufficiently indicated that I 
couldn’t get it out of my head that Mrs. 
Pallant was ‘‘ up to” something, and I am 
afraid she saw in my face that this suspi 
cion had been the motive of my journey. 
I had come there to find her out. The 
knowledge of my purpose couldn't help 
her to make me very welcome, and that 
is why I say we met in strange conditions. 
However, on this occasion, we observed 
all forms, and the admirable scene gave 
us plenty to talk about. I made no refer- 
ence, before Linda, to the retreat from 
Homburg. She looked even prettier than 
she had done on the eve of that ma 


neeuvre, and gave no sign of any awk- 


ward consciousness. She struck me so, 
afresh, as a nice, clever girl that I was 
puzzled, afresh, to know why we should get 
—or should have got—into a tangle about 
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her. 
situation to do it on so simple a pretext as 
that Linda was magnificent. 


People had to want to complicate a 


So she was, 
and why should not the consequences be 
equally so? One of them, on the spot, was 
that at the end of a very short time Archie 
proposed to her to take a turn with him 
in his boat, which awaited us at the foot 
She looked at her mother 
a smiling ‘‘ May I, mamma?” and 
Mrs. Pallant answered, ‘‘ Certainly, dar- 
At this—I 
I burst out laugh- 
it seemed so droll to me, somehow, 


of the steps. 


with 


you are not afraid.” 
knew why 


ling, if 
’ 


scarcely 
ing ; 
that timidity should be imputed to this 
voung lady. She gave me a quick, slight- 
ly sharp look as she turned away with my 
nephew; it appeared to challenge me a lit- 
tle—to say, ‘‘Pray what is the matter 
with you?’ It was the first expression 
kind I had ever seen in her face. 
Mrs. Pallant’s eyes, on the other hand, 
were not turned to mine; after we had 
been left there together she sat silent, not 
heeding me, looking at the lake and moun- 
at the snowy crests, which wore the 
flush of evening. She seemed not even 
to watch our young companions as they 
got into their boat and pushed off. For 
some minutes I respected her reverie; I 
walked slowly up and down the terrace, 
and lighted a cigar, as she had always per- 
mitted me to do at Homburg. I noticed 
that she had an expression of weariness 
which lL had never seen before; her deli- 
cate, agreeable face was pale; I fancied 
there were new lines of fatigue, almost 
of age, in it. At last I stopped in front 
of her and asked her, since she looked so 
sad, if she had any bad news. 

‘*The only bad news was when I learn- 
ed—through your nephew’s note to Linda 

that you were coming to us.” 

‘* Ah, then he wrote?” I exclaimed. 

‘*Certainly he wrote.” 

‘‘You take it all harder than I do,” I 
remarked, sitting down beside her. And 
then I added, smiling, ‘‘ Have you written 
to his mother ?” 

She slowly turned her face to me and 
rested her eyeson mine. ‘‘ Take care, take 
care, or you'll insult me,” she said, with 
an air of patience before the inevitable. 
Unless you think I 
do so if I ask you if you knew when Lin- 
da wrote.”’ 

She hesitated a moment. ‘‘ Yes; she 
showed me her letter. She wouldn’t have 
done anything else. I let it go because I 


of the 


tains 


‘* Never, never! 
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didn’t know what it was best to do. 
afraid to oppose her, to her face.” 

‘Afraid, my dear friend? with that 
gir] !” 

“That girl? Much you 
her! It didn’t follow that you would 
I didn’t think it need follow.” 

“Tm like you,” I said—‘‘ I'm afraid of 
my nephew. I don’t venture to oppose 
him, to his face. The only thing I could 
do, under the circumstances, was to come 
with him.” 

‘**T’m—and I'm glad you have done it,” 
said Mrs. Pallant, thoughtfully. 

‘*Oh, I was conscientious about that. 

3ut I have no authority; I can’t order 
him nor forbid him—I ean use no force. 
Look at the way he is pulling that boat, 
and see if you can fancy me.” 

‘*You could tell him she’s a bad, hard 
girl, who would poison any good man’s 
life!’ my companion suddenly broke out, 
with a kind of passion. 

‘Dear Mrs. Pallant, what 
mean?” I murmured, staring. 

She bent her face into her hands, eov- 
ering it over with them, and remained so 
for a minute; then she went on, in a dif- 
ferent manner, as if she had not heard 
my question: ‘‘I hoped you were too dis- 
gusted with us, after the way we left you 
planted.” 

“It was perturbing, assuredly, and it 
might have served, if Linda hadn't writ- 
ten; that patched it up,” I said, laugh- 
ing. But my laughter was hollow, for I 
had been exceedingly impressed with her 
little explosion ofa moment before. ‘*Do 
you really mean she is bad?” I added. 

Mrs. Pallant made no immediate an- 
swer to this; she only said that it didn’t 
matter, after all, whether the crisis should 
come a few weeks sooner or a few weeks 
later, since it was destined to come at the 
first opening. Linda had marked my 
young man—and when Linda had marked 
a thing! 

‘*Bless my soul! how very grim! Do 
you mean she’s in love with him?” I de- 
manded, incredulous. 

‘‘Tt’s enough if she makes him think 
she is—though even that isn’t essential.” 

‘Tf she makes him think so? Dearest 
lady, whatdo you mean? I have observed 
her, I have watched her, and after all, 
what has she done? She has been nice to 
him, but it would have been much more 
marked if she hadn't. She has really 
shown him nothing but the common 
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friendliness of a bright, good-natured girl. 
Her note was nothing; he showed it to me.” 

‘T don’t think you have heard every 
word that she has said to him,” Mrs. Pal 
lant rejoined, with a persistence that 
struck me as cold, even unnatural. 

‘‘No more have you, I take it!” I ex- 
claimed. She evidently meant more than 
she said, and this impression chilled me, 
made me really uncomfortable. 

‘No, but I know my own daughter. 
She's a very rare young woman.” 

‘*You have a singular tone about her,” 
I remarked—‘‘such a tone as I think I 
have never heard on a mother’s lips. I 
have observed it before, but never so ac- 
centuated.” 

At this Mrs. Pallant got up; she stood 
there an instant, looking down at me. 
‘*You make my reparation—my expia- 
tion—difficult!”’ And leaving me rather 
startled, she began to move along the ter- 
race. 

I overtook her presently, and repeated 
her words. ‘* Your reparation—your ex- 
piation—what on earth do you mean by 
that ?” 

‘*You know perfectly what I mean—it 
is too magnanimous of you to pretend 
you don’t.” 

‘‘Well, at any rate, I don’t see what 
good it does me, or what it makes up 
to me for, that you should abuse your 
daugliter.” 

‘*Oh, I don’t care; I shall save him!” 
she exclaimed, as we went, with a kind of 
perverse cheerfulness. At the same mo- 
ment two ladies, apparently English, 
came toward us (scattered groups had 
been sitting there, and the inmates of the 
hotel were moving to and fro), and I ob- 
served the immediate charming transition 
(it seemed to mé to show such years of so- 
cial practice) by which, as they greeted 
us, she exchanged her excited, almost fe- 
vered, expression for an air of recognition 
and pleasure. They stopped to speak to 
her, and she asked, with eagerness, wheth- 
er their mother were better. I strolled 
on, and she presently rejoined me; after 
which she said, impatiently, ‘‘ Come away 
from this—come down into the garden.” 
We descended into the garden, strolled 
through it, and paused on the border of 
the lake. 

V. 

The charm of the evening had deepen- 
ed, the stillness was like a solemn expres- 
sion on a beautiful face, and the whole 






air of the place divine. In the fading 
light my nephew's boat was too far out to 
be perceived. I Jooked for it a little, and 
then, as I gave it up, Lremarked that from 
such an excursion as that, on such a lake, 
at such an hour, a young man and a 
young woman of ordinary sensibility 
could only come back doubly pledged to 
each other. Tothis observation Mrs. Pal 
lant’s answer was, superficially at least, 
irrelevant: she said, after a pause: 

‘“ With you, my dear sir, one has cer 
tainly to dot one’s ‘i’s.”. Haven't you dis 
covered, and didn’t I tell you at Hom 
burg, that we are miserably poor ?” 

‘*TIsn’t ‘miserably’ rather too much 
when you are living at an expensive 
hotel ?” 

‘‘They take us en pension, for ever so 


littlea day. Ihave been knocking about 
Europe long enough to learn there are 
certain ways of doing things. Besides, 


don’t speak of hotels; we have spent half 
our life in them, and Linda told me only 
last night that she hoped never to put her 
foot into one again. She thinks that 
when she comes to such a place as this, 
it’s the least that she should find a villa 
of her own.” 

‘* Well, her companion there is perfect- 
ly competent to give herone. Don’t think 
I have the least desire to push them into 
each other’s arms; I only ask to wash my 
hands of them. But I should like to 
know why you want, as you said just 
now, to save him. When you speak as 
if your daughter were a monster, I take 
it that you are not serious.” 

She was facing me there in the twi- 
light, and to let me know that she was 
more serious perhaps than she had ever 
been in her life, she had only to look at 
me awhile without protestation. ‘‘It’s 
Linda’s standard : God knows I myself 
could get on! She is ambitious, luxuri- 
ous, determined to have what she wants, 
more than any one I have everseen. Of 
course it’s open to you to tell me that it’s 
my fault, that I was so before her, and 
have made her so. But does that make 
me like it any better ?” 

‘Dear Mrs. Pallant, you are most ex 
traordinary,” I stammered, infinitely sur 
prised and not a little pained. 

“Oh yes, you have made up your mind 
about me; you see me in a certain way, 
and you don’t like to change. But you 
will have to—if you have any generos- 
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dusk, and she looked remarkably hand- 
some 

‘Is this a part of the reparation, of 
the I inquired. *'I don’t see 
what you ever did to Archie.” 


expliation ?” 


‘It's enough that he belongs to you. 
you that I do it; 


But 


mVS¢ 


it isn’t for it’s for 
’” she went on. 

‘*Doubtless you have your own rea- 
But can’t 
must you 


Sons, 


which I can’t penetrate. 
vou sacrifice something else 
sacrifice your child ?” 

She’s my punishment, and she’s my 
stigma!” cried Louisa Pallant, with veri- 
table exaltation. 

‘It seems to me rather that you are 
hers.” 

‘Hers ? 
things ? 
cased in steel; 
It’s true! 

I Jaid my hand upon the poor lady’s; 
I uttered, with the intention of checking 
and her, the first 
my 


What does she know of such 
what can she ever feel? She's 
she has a heart of marble. 


it's true! She appalls me!” 


incoherent 
head, and I 
which I per- 
ceived a few yards away. She dropped 
I placed myself near her, and I 
eht her to consider well 


soothing 


words that came into 


drew her toward a bench 
upon 1 
besou what she 


She owed me nothing, and I 
wished no one injured, no one denounced 


was saying. 


or exposed, for my sake. 

Oh, I am not think 
she answered, and indeed the 
next moment I thought my words rather 
fatuous. 


‘For your sake ? 


ing of you!” 


‘It’s a satisfaction to my own 
for I have one, little as you 
hink I have a right to speak of it. I 


conselence 


I 


been punished by my sin itself. I 
hideously worldly ; I have 
and I have taught 
That's the 
only instruction I have ever given her, 
and she the so well 
that, now that I see it printed there in 
all her nature, I am horrified at my work. 
For years we have lived that way; we 
have thought of nothing else. She has 
learned it so well that she has gone far 


aya 
lay 


have been 


thought only of that; 
her to be so—to do the same. 


has learned lesson 


I say I am horrified, because 
she is horrible.” 

‘*My poor extravagant friend,” I plead- 
ed, ‘‘ isn’t it still more so to hear a mother 


bey ond me. 


say such things ?” 

‘“Why so, if they are hideously true ? 
Besides, I don’t care what I say, if I save 
him.” 

‘*Do you expect me to repeat to him—” 

“Not in the least,” she broke in; ‘‘I 
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will do it myself.” At this I uttered some 
strong inarticulate protest, and she went 
on, with a sort of simplicity, ‘‘I was very 
glad at first, but it would have been bet 
ter if we hadn’t met.” 

‘‘T don’t agree to that, for you interest 
me immensely.” 

‘*T don’t care for that, if I can interest 
him.” 

‘You must remember, then, that your 
charges are strangely vague, considering 
how violent they are. Never had a girla 
more innocent appearance: you know how 
I have admired it.” 

‘You know nothing about her. 
for she is the work of my hand!” Mrs. 
Pallant declared, with a curious, bitter 
little laugh. ‘I have watched her for 
years, and little by little, for the last two 
or three, it has come over me. 


I do, 


There is 
not a tender spot in her whole composi- 
tion. ‘To arrive at a brilliant social posi- 
tion, if it were necessary, she would see 
me drown in this lake without lifting a 
finger, she would stand there and see it 
she would push me in—and never feel a 
pang. That’smy younglady. To climb 
up to the top, and be splendid and envied 
there—to do it at any cost, or by any mean- 
ness and cruelty, is the only thing she 
has a heart for. She would lie for it, she 
would steal for it, she would kill for it!” 
My companion brought out these words 
with a tremendous low distinctness, and 
an air of sincerity that was really solemn. 
I watched her pale face and glowing eyes; 
she held me in a kind of stupor, but her 
strange, almost vindictive earnestness im- 
posed itself. I found myself believing 
her, pitying her more than I pitied the 
girl. It was asif she had been bottled up 
for longer than she could bear, suffering 
more and more from the fulness of her 
knowledge. It relieved her to warn and 
denounce and expose. ‘‘ God has let me 
see it in time, in his mercy,” she contin- 
ued; ‘‘ but his ways are strange, that he 
has let me see it in my daughter. It is 
myself that he has let me see, myself as I 
was for years. But she’s worse—she is, I 
assure you; she’s worse than Lever intend- 
ed or dreamed.” Her hands were clasped 
tightly together in her lap; her low voice 
quavered, and her breath came short; she 
looked up at the faint stars with a kind 
of religious perversity. 

‘‘ Have you ever spoken to her as you 
speak to me?’ Lasked. ‘* Have you ever 
admonished her, reproached her ?” 
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‘*Reproached her? Howcan I? when 
all she would have to say would be, ‘ You 
you—you base one—who made me!” 

‘*Then why do you want to play her a 
trick ?” 

‘‘I’m not bound to tell you, and you 
wouldn’t understand if I did. I should 
play that boy a far worse trick if I were 
to hold my tongue.” 

‘““Tf he loves her, he won't believe a 
word you say : 

‘Very possibly, but I shall have done 
my duty.” 

‘* And shall you say to him simply what 
you have said to me ?” 

‘*Never mind what I shall say to him. 
It will be something that will perhaps af- 
fect him, if I lose no time.” 

‘“Tf vou are so bent on gaining time,” 
I said, ‘‘ why did you let her go out in the 
boat with him ?”’ 

‘* Let her? how could I prevent it 2” 

‘*But she asked your permission.” 

‘*That’s a part of all the comedy!” 

We were silent a moment, after which 
I questioned: ‘‘Then she doesn't know 
you hate her?” 

‘I don’t know what she knows. She 
has depths and depths, and all of them 
bad. Besides, I don’t hate her in tlfe least ; 
I pity her, simply, for what I have made 
ofher. But I pity still more the man who 
may find himself married to her.” 

‘*There’s not much danger of there be- 
ing any such person, at the rate you go 
on.” 

‘*Oh, perfectly; she'll marry some one. 
She'll marry a title, as well as a fortune.” 

‘‘Tt’s a pity my nephew hasn't a title,” 
I murmured, smiling. 

She hesitated a moment. ‘‘I see you 
think I want that, and that I am acting. 
God forgive you! Your suspicion is per- 
fectly natural: how can any one tell, with 
people like us?” 

The way she uttered these last words 
brought tears to my eyes. I laid my 
hand on her arm, holding her awhile, 
and we looked at each other through the 
dusk. ‘* You couldn’t do more if he were 
my son,” I said at last. 

‘*Oh, if he had been your son, he would 
have kept out of it! I like him for him- 
self; he’s simple and honest—he needs 
affection.” 

‘‘He would have an admirable, a de- 
voted, mother-in-law,” I went on. 

Mrs. Pallant gave a little impatient 
sigh, and replied that she was not joking. 





We sat there some time longer, while I 
thought over what she had said to me, 
and she apparently did the same. Icon 
fess that even close at her side, with the 
echo of her passionate, broken voice stil] 
in the air, some queer ideas came into my 
head. Was the comedy on her side, and 
not on the girl’s, and was she posturing 
as & Magnanimous woman at poor Lin 
da’s expense? Was she determined, in 
spite of the young lady's preference, to 
keep her daughter for a grander person 
age than a young American whose dollars 
were not numerous enough (numerous as 
they were) to make up for his want of 
high relationships, and had she brought 
forth these cruel imputations to help her 
to her end? If she was prepared really 
to denounce the girl to Archie, she would 
have to go very far to overcome the sus 
picion he would be sure to feel at so un- 
natural a proceeding. Was she prepared 
to go far enough? The answer to these 
doubts was simply the way I had been 
touched—it came back to me the next mo 
ment—when she used the words, ‘‘ people 
like us.” The effect of them was poignant 

She made herself humble indeed, and I] 
felt in a manner ashamed, on my own 
side, that I saw her in the dust. She said 
to me at last that I must wait no longer: 
I must go away before the young people 
came back. They were staying very 
long, too long; all the more reason that 
she should deal with Archie that evening. 
I must drive back to Stresa, or, if I liked, 
I could go on foot; it wasn’t far—for a 
man. She disposed of me freely, she was 
so full of her purpose, and after we had 
quitted the garden and returned to the 
terrace of the hotel she seemed almost to 
push me to leave her—I felt her fine 
hands, quivering a little, on my shoul- 
ders. I was ready to do what she liked- 

she affected me painfully—and I wanted 
to get away from her. Before I went I 
asked her why Linda should regard my 
young man as such a parti; it didn’t 
square, after all, with her account of the 
girl’s fierce ambitions. By that picture, 
it would seem, a reigning prince was the 
least she would look at. 

‘“*Oh, she has reflected well: she has 
regarded the question in every light,” 
said Mrs. Pallant. ‘!If she has made up 
her mind, it is because she sees what she 
can do.” 

‘*Do you mean that she has talked it 
over with you?” 
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‘Lord! for what do you take us? .We 
don't talk over things to-day. We know 
each other's point of view, and we only 
have to act. We can take reasons, which 
are awkward things, for granted.” 

‘But in this case she certainly doesn’t 
know your point of view, poor thing.” 

‘*No—that’s because I haven't played 
fair. Of course couldn't expect I 
would cheat. There ought to be 


she 
honor 
among thieves. But it was open to her to 
do the same.” 

‘* How do you mean, to do the same?” 

‘She might have fallen in love witha 
poor man 4 then I should have been done or 

‘*A rich one is better: he can do more,” 
I replied, with conviction. 

‘*So you would have reason to know 
if you had led the life that we have. Nev- 
er to have had really enough—I mean to 
do just the few simple things we have 
wanted; never to have had the sinews of 
the 
funds for a campaign; to have felt every 
the hard, monot- 
onous pinch, and found the question of 
dollars and cents (and so horridly fond of 
them) mixed up with every experience, 
with every impulse 


war, I suppose you would eall them 


day and every hou 


that does make one 
mercenary, it does make money seem a 
good beyond all others, and it’s quite nat- 
ural it should. That is why Linda is of 
the opinion that a fortune is always a for- 
tune. She knows all about that of your 
nephew, how it’s invested, how it may be 
expected to increase, exactly on what sort 
of footing it would enable her to live. 
She has decided that 


enough is as good as a feast. 


it's enough, and 
She thinks 
she could lead him by the nose, and I 
dare say she could. She will make him 
live here: she has not the least intention 
of settling in America. I think she has 
views upon London, because in England 
he ean hunt and shoot, and that will 
make him let her alone.” 

‘Tt strikes me that he would like that 
very much,’ I interposed; ‘‘ that’s not at 
all a bad programme, even from Archie's 
point of view.” 

‘* It's no use of talking about princes,” 
Mrs. Pallant pursued, as if she had not 
heard me. ‘‘ Yes, they are most of them 
more in want of money even than we are. 
Therefore a title is out of the question, 
and we recognized that at an early stage. 
Your nephew is exactly the sort of young 
man we had constructed in advance—he 
was made on purpose. Dear Linda was 


her mother’s own daughter when she rec- 
ognized him on the spot! It’s enough of 
a title to-day to be an American—with the 
way they have come up. It does as well 
as anything, and it’s a great simplifica 
tion. If you don’t believe me, go to Lon- 
don and see.” 

She had come with me out to the road. 
I had said I would walk back to Stresa. 
and we stood there in the complete even- 
ing. As I took her hand, bidding her 
vood-night, I exelaimed, ‘‘ Poor Linda! 
poor Linda!” 

**Oh, she'll live to do better,” said Mrs. 
Pallant. 

‘‘How ean she do better, since 
have described this as perfection ?” 

She hesitated a moment. 
ter for Mr. Pringle.” 

I still had her hand—I remained look 
ing at her. ‘‘How came it that you 
could throw me over, such a woman 
you ?” 

‘Ah, my friend, if I hadn't, I couldn't 


do this for you!” 


you 


‘*T mean bet- 


as 


And disengaging her 
self, she turned away quickly and went 
back to the hotel. 
Vi 

I don’t know whether she blushed as 
she made this avowal, which was a re 
traction of a former denial and the real 
truth, as I permitted myself to believe; 
but I did, while I took my way to Stresa 
—it is a walk of half an hour—in the 
darkness. The new and singular charac 
ter in which she had appeared to me pro- 
duced an effect of excitement which would 
have made it impossible for me to sit still 
in a carriage. This same agitation kept 
me up late, after I had reached my hotel; 
as I knew that I shouldn't sleep, it was 
useless to go to bed. Long, however, as 
I deferred this ceremony, Archie had not 
turned up when the lights in the hotel be- 
gan to be put out. I felt even slightly 
nervous about him, and wondered wheth- 
er he had had an accident on the lake. I 
reflected that in this case—if he had not 
brought his companion back to Baveno— 
Mrs. Pallant would already have sent af- 
terme. It was foolish, moreover, to sup- 
pose that anything could have happened 
to him after putting off from Baveno, by 
water, to rejoin me, for the evening was 
absolutely windless and more than suf- 
ficiently clear, and the lake as calm as 
glass. Besides, I had unlimited confidence 
in his power to take care of himself in 
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circumstances much more difficult. I 
went to my room at last: his own was at 
some distance, the people of the hotel not 
having been able—it was the height of 
the autumn season—to place us together. 
Before I went to bed I had occasion to 
ring for a servant, and then I learned, by 
a chance inquiry, that my nephew had 
returned an hour before, and had gone 
straight to his own apartment. I had not 
supposed he could come in without my 
seeing him—I was wandering about the 
saloons and terraces—and it had not oe- 
eurred to me to knock at his door. I had 
half a mind to do so then, I had such a 
curiosity as to how I should find him; but 
I checked myself, for evidently he had 
not wished to see me. This didn’t dimin- 
ish my curiosity, and I slept even less 
than I had expected to. His dodging me 
that way (for if he hadn’t perceived me 
down-stairs he might have looked for me 
in my room) was a sign that Mrs. Pal- 
lant’s interview with him had really come 
off. What had she said to him ?—what 
strong measures had she taken? The im- 
pression of almost morbid eagerness of 
purpose that she had given me suggested 
possibilities that I was almost afraid to 
think of. She had spoken of them, as we 
parted there, as something she would do 
for me; but I had made the mental com- 
ment, as I walked away from her, that 
she hadn't done it yet. It wouldn't re- 
ally be done till Archie had backed out. 
Perhaps it was done by this time: his 
avoiding me seemed almost a proof, That 
was What I thought of most of the night. 
I spent a considerable part of it at my 
window, looking out at the sleeping 
mountains. Had he backed out ?—was he 
making up his mind to back out? There 
was a strange contradiction in it; there 
were, in fact, more contradictions than 
ever. I believed what Mrs. Pallant had 
told me about Linda, and yet that other 
idea made me ashamed of my nephew. I 
was sorry for the girl; I regretted her loss, 
if loss it was to be, of a great chance; and 
yet I hoped that the manner in which her 
mother had betrayed her (there was no 
other word) to her lover had been thor- 
ough-going. It would need very radical 
measures on Mrs. Pallant’s part to excuse 
Archie. For him too I was sorry, if she 
had made an impression on him—the im- 
pression she desired. Once or twice I was 
on the point of going in to condole with 
him, in my dressing-gown: I was sure he 






ov 


too had jumped up from his bed and was 
looking out of his window at the everlast 
ing hills. 

I am bound to say that he showed very 
little, when we met in the morning and 
breakfasted together. Youth is strange; 
it has resources that experience seems 
only to deprive us of. One of these is 
simply to do nothing—to say nothing. 
As we grow older and cleverer we think 
that is too simple, too crude; we dissimu 
late more elaborately, but with an effeet 
much less baffling. My young man didn’t 
look in the least as if he had lain awake, 
or had something on his mind; and when 
I asked him what he had done after my 
premature departure (I explained that by 
saying I had been tired of waiting for 
him—I was weary with my journey and 
wanted to go to bed), he replied: ‘Oh, 
nothing in particular. I hung about the 
place: I like it better than this. We had 
an awfully jolly time on the water. J 
wasn't in the least tired.” I didn’t worry 
him with questions: it seemed to me in- 
delicate to try to probe his seeret. The 
only indication he gave was on my say- 
ing, after breakfast, that I should go over 
again to see our friends, and my appear- 
ing to take for granted that he would be 
glad toaccompany me. Then he remark- 
ed that he would stop at Stresa—he had 
paid them such a tremendous visit; also 
he had some letters to write. There was 
a freshness in his scruples about the 
length of his visits, and I knew some- 
thing about his correspondence, which 
consisted entirely of twenty pages every 
week from his mother. But he satisfied 
my curiosity so little that it was really 
this sentiment that carried me back to 
Baveno. This time I ordered a convey- 
ance, and as I got into it he stood watch- 
ing me in the porch of the hotel, with his 
hands in his pockets. Then it was for 
the first time that I saw in this young 
man’s face the expression of a person 
slightly dazed, slightly foolish even, to 
whom something disagreeable has hap- 
pened. Our eyes met as I watched him, 
and I was on the point of saying, ‘‘ You 
had really better come with me,” when he 
turned away. He went into the house as 
if he wished to escape from my call. I 
said to myself that Mrs. Pallant had warn- 
ed him off, but that it wouldn’t take much 
to bring him back. 

The servant of whom I asked for my 
friends at Baveno told me that they were 
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in a certain summer-house in the garden, 
to which he led the way. The place had 


an empty air; most of the inmates of the 


hotel were d 


ispers “1 on the lake, on the 


hills, in pienies, excursions, visits to the 
Borromean Islands. 


as that 


My guide was so far 
the 


house, but she was there alone. 


right Linda was in summer- 
On find 
I stopped short, 


for I had a 
of being an unmasked hypocrite—a 


ing this to be the case 
rather awkwardly, sudden 
sense 
conspirator against her security and hon- 
or. But there was no awkwardness about 
Linda * 


tle cry 


allant: she looked up, with a lit- 
asure, from the book she was 
reading, and she held out her hand with 
the most engaging felt 
if I had no right to touch her hand, and I 


pretenade d not to see it. 
chill to her 


frankness. I as 
But this gave no 
pretty manner; she moved a 
off the bench, so that I 
down, and praised the place as 


1 Shady corner. 


roll of tapestry 
might sit 
a delightf She had never 
been fresher, fairer, kinder; she made her 
mother’s damning talk about her seem a 
hideous dream. She told me Mrs. Pallant 
was coming to join her; she had remained 
in-doors to write 


a letter. One couldn’t 


write 


out there, though it was so nice in 
other respects; the table was too rickety. 
They too, then, had pretexts between them 
in the way of letters; I judged this to be 
that the situation was tense. It 
the only one, however, that Linda 

like Arechie,she had her youthful- 


to relieve her from embarrassment. 


a token 
was 


had been used to seeing us always 
together, and she made no comment on 
my having come over without him. I 
waited in vain for her to say something 
this would only be natural—it 
vas almost unfriendly to omit it. At 
last I observed that my nephew was very 
that [ had expected 
him to join me, but he had left me to 
come alone. 


about it; 


unsociabie morning; 


‘Lam very glad,” she answered. 


‘You 


can tell him that if you like.” 
“ar 3 


mediately.” 


tell him that, he will come im- 
‘Then don’t 
him to 
night,” 


tell him: I 
come. He staid last 
Linda went on, ‘‘and kept me 


on the water till the most dreadful 
hours. 


don’t want 
too long 
out 
That isn’t done here, you know, 
and every one was shocked when we came 
back rather when we didn’t come 
[ begged him to bring me in, but 
he wouldn't. When we did return—I al- 


or 


back. 
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most had to take the oars myself—I felt as 
if every one had been sitting up to time 
us, to stare at us. It was very embar- 
rassing.” 

These words made an impression upon 
me; and as I have treated the reader to 
most of the reflections 


24) 
some of them per 
haps rether morbid 


in which I indulged 
on the subject of this young lady and her 
mother, I may as well complete the rec- 
ord, and let him know that I now won- 
dered whether Linda—candid and accom- 
plished maiden—had conceived the fine 
idea of strengthening her hold of Archie 
by attempting to prove that he had ‘‘ com- 
promised” her. ‘‘Ah, no doubt that was 
the reason he had a bad conscience last 
evening!” IT exclaimed. ‘‘ When he came 
back to Stresa he sneaked off to his room; 
he wouldn’t look me in the face.” 
‘‘Mamma was so vexed that she took 
him apart and gave 
the girl went on. 
she 


him a scolding,” 
‘‘And to punish me 
me straight to bed. 
very old-fashioned ideas—haven't you, 
mamma?” she added, looking over my 
head at Mrs. Pallant, who had just come 
in behind me. 

I forget what answer Mrs. Pallant made 
to Linda’s appeal; she stood there with 
two letters, sealed and addressed, in her 
hand. She greeted me gayly, and then 
asked her daughter if she had any post- 
age-stamps. Linda consulted a rather 
shabby pocket-book, and confessed that 
she was destitute; whereupon her mother 
gave her the letters, with the request that 
she would go into the hotel, buy the prop- 
er stamps at the office, carefully affix 
them, and put the letters into the box, 
She was to pay for the stamps, not have 
them put on the bill—a preference for 
which she gave her reasons. I had 
bought some at Stresa that morning, and 
was on the point of offering them to Mrs. 
Pallant, when, apparently having guessed 
my intention, she silenced me with a look. 
Linda told her she had no money, and she 
fumbled in her pocket fora frane. When 
she had found it, and the girl had taken 
it, Linda kissed her before going off with 
the letters. 

‘* Darling mother, you haven’t any too 
many of them, have you?” she murmur- 
ed; and she gave me, sidelong, as she left 
us, the prettiest half comical, half pitiful 
smile. 

‘*She’s amazing—she’s amazing,” said 
Mrs. Pallant, as we looked at each other. 


. 


sent She has 
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** Does she know what you have done ?” 

‘**She knows I have done something, 
and she is making up her mind what it 
is—or she will in the course of the next 
twenty-four hours, if your nephew doesn't 
come back. I think I can promise you he 
won't.” 

‘* And won't she ask you ?” 

‘** Never!” 

‘Shall you not tell her? Can you sit 
down together in this summer-house this 
divine day with such a dreadful thing as 
that between you?” 

‘*Don’t you remember what I told you 
about our relations—that everything was 
implied between us, and nothing express- 
ed? The ideas we have had in common 

-our perpetual worldliness, our always 
looking out for chances—are not the sort 
of thing that can be expressed gracefully 
between persons who like to keep up forms, 
as we both do; so that if we understood 
each other it was enough. We shall un- 
derstand each other now, as we have al- 
ways done, and nothing will be changed, 
because there lias always been something 
between us that couldn't be talked about.” 

‘*Certainly, she is amazing —she is 
amazing,” I repeated; ‘‘ but so are you.” 
And then I asked her what she had said 
to my boy. 

She seemed surprised. ‘* Hasn't he told 
you? 

‘*No; and never will.” 

‘Tam glad of that,” she said, simply. 
‘But Iam not sure he won't come back. 
He didn’t this morning, but he had already 
half a mind to.” 

‘*That’s your imagination,” said Mrs. 
Pallant, decisively. ‘‘If you knew what 
I told him you would be sure.” 

‘And you won't let me know ?” 
‘Never, my dear friend.” 

Aud did he believe you ?” 

‘Time will show; but I think so.” 
‘And how did you make it plausible 
to him that you should take so unnatural 
a course ?”’ 

For a moment she said nothing, only 
looking at me. Then at last—‘‘I told 
him the truth.” 

‘*The truth ?” I repeated. 

‘Take him away—take him away !” 
she broke out. ‘‘That’s why I got rid of 
Linda, to tell you that you mustn't stay 
you must leave Stresa to-morrow. This 
time it’s you that must do it; I can't fly 
from you again—it costs too much!” And 
she smiled strangely. 


Ove 


‘*Don't be afraid; don’t be afraid. We 
will leave to-morrow; I want to go my 
self.’ I took her hand in farewell, and 
while I held it I said, ‘* The way you put 
it, about Linda, was very bad.” 

‘* It was horrible.” 

I turned away—I felt indeed that 
wanted to leave the neighborhood. She 

as | 
might meet Linda coming back, which I 
was far from wishing to do, and showed 
me another way into the road. Then she 
turned round to meet her daughter and 
spend the rest of the morning in the sum- 
mer-house with her, looking at the bright 
blue lake and the snowy crests of the Alps. 
When I reached Stresa again I found that 
Archie had gone off to Milan (to see the 
cathedral, the servant said), leaving a mes 
save for me tothe etfect that, as he should 
not be back for a day or two (though there 
were numerous trains) he had taken a 
small portmanteau with him. The next 
day I got a telegram from him, notifying 
me that he had determined to go on to 
Venice, and requesting me to forward the 


kept me from going to the hotel, 


rest of his luggage. ‘* Please don’t come 
after me,” this missive added; ‘‘I want to 
be alone; I shall do no harm.” That 


sounded pathetic to me, in the licht of 
what I knew, and I was glad to leave the 
poor boy to his own devices. He proceed- 
ed to Venice, and I recrossed the Alps. 
For several weeks after this I expected to 
discover that he had rejoined Mrs. Pal- 
lant; but when we met in Paris, in No- 
vember, I saw that he had nothing to hide 
from me, except indeed the secret of what 
that lady had told him. This he conceal 
ed from me then, and has concealed ever 
since. He returned to America before 
Christmas, and then I felt that the crisis 
had passed. I have never seen my old 
friend since. About a year after the time 
to which my story refers, Linda married, 
in London, a young Englishman, the pos- 
sessor of a large fortune, acquired by his 
father in some useful industry. Mrs. 
Gimingham’s photographs (such is her 
present name) may be obtained at the 
principal stationers’. I am convinced her 
mother was sincere. My nephew lhas not 
changed his state yet, and now even my 
sister is beginning, for the first time, to 
desire it. I related to her, as soon as I 
saw her, the substance of the story I have 
written here, and (such is the inconse- 
quence of women) nothing can exceed her 
reprobation of Louisa Pallant. 


‘ 
i, 
i 
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THE SWORD OF LUCIFER. 


BY ¢ 


P. CRANCH 


1 from a meteor stone 


| IS sword was forge¢ 
That fell from the skies, 
A splintered piece of a star that shone 
Ere the earth had eyes. 


It came and it 


went with a gleaming trail 
Like fiery snow 


And its scattered aerolites fell like hail 


On the 


fields below. 


And one of them, borne to a wizard's cave, 


Was 
To a falchion keen as 


tempered and wrought 
a knight could crave 


In his eagerest thought. 


Keener 


than that of King Arthur of old— 


The gift of the fays 
Excalibur, flashing with rubies and gold 
In its lightning blaze. 


For the starry 


steel in its flaming turned 


The gaze of all eyes, 
And the blade took the comet’s shape, and burned 


t 
sO 


f old in the skies 


But the tyrant who wielded this mighty brand 


No magic 
For shattered it 


could shield, 
dropped from his nerveless hand 


Ere he fell on the field. 


» earth and the 


fire were mixed in the ore 


Of his meteor sword, 
And the falsehoods of ages cowered before 
Truth’s conquering word. 


Woven of light from the heavenly spheres, 
Like a Zodiac sign, 
Steadily gaining through eons of years, 


Resistless, 


divine 


This was the Spirit’s sword in the war 
Of heaven and hell; 
This was the blade that was wrought from a star 


That never fell. 


QUEBEC. 


BY C 

UEBEC may be called the Poets’ Cor- 

ner of America, for the poet there 

is most certainly buried under monastic 

shadows, even while yet alive. And tak- 
ing the term in a more attractive sense 


one that pleased my fancy greatly when 
a child 
this raw continent, a cozy corner filled 
with materials for imagination to work 
over. 


Quebec is the mellowest nook of 


It is verily a dusty, shadowy gar 
where else can the poet lodge ?—fur- 
nished with intellectual rubbish and bric- 
a-brac of the Middle Age; striking pic- 
tures of monk, nun, soldier, seigneur, sav- 
age; said to be actually haunted by the 
devil and his spirits, and defended by God 
and His angels; with miracles of daily 
occurrence; the air full of legends and 


ret 
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superstitions, as well as of religious zeal; 
peopled by the quaint folk of medizval 
times; and the whole made misty with 
dust and cobwebs, comfortable with som- 
nolence, and rich with the glow of social 
warmth. And Nature herself draws down 
the shade at candle-light to concentrate 
and emphasize his feelings; for so long 
as Canada is assailed by arctic winters his 
nook will be an outpost in the polar wil- 
derness, life out-of-doors will seem a bleak 
adventure, and he will often turn from it 
with intenser interest to the human world 
of his corner, while the tempest howls in 
the chimney. But the outside world also 
is full of suggestions. The surroundings 
of Quebec have become familiar to me by 
years of observation, and still I always 
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look abroad with pleasure from the Cit- 
adel or the Terrace, at the great St. Law- 
rence Valley, walled in with mountains, 
cloyen by a vast arm of the sea, and still 
watched over by primeval forests. You 
thus pass in a glance from the populous 
town through a rapid diminuendo of hu- 
manity on the surrounding hills to the 
mountain portals of the arctic wilderness. 
And the dome over this vast horizon of 
snow-drifted rivers, islands, vales, hills, 
mountains, is often filled with the grand 
est storms, the richest sunset hues, and 
the awful serenity and magnificence of 
the polar nights. Death and life here 
are strangely sociable; the surrounding 
mountains of arctic desert have many pa- 
thetic touches of human warmth, and the 
compact, cozy town has many marks of 
arctic snow and monastic austerity—a 
penetration of desolation into the very 
heart of man. The Citadel is not an in- 
appropriate crown to the rock of Quebec, 
bearing in mind its historic military im- 
portance; at present it is peaceful enough 
in its winter whiteness and stillness ; 
guns, mortars, and pyramids of shot peep 
innocently up above the snow, and the 
trenches are partly filled with drifts, 
reaching often to the parapets. But the 
Citadel should be crowned by a lofty mon- 
astery—the emblem of the city’s birth, of 
its growth, and of its decay. As you leave 
the fortress to descend into the town you 
pass through a suggestive gate of chains 
into a little walled and cloistered city 
half buried in snow. You hear with re- 
lief the shouts of children on the glacis, 
building their own tiny forts, or ‘‘ tobog- 
ganing”’ on the slopes, or you see young 
couples snow-shoeing and scaling the 
fortifications, with no other arms than 
the shafts of Cupid. And thus you 
are soon recalled from feeling the inex- 
orable dominion of an arctic desolation 
to enjoy the warmth and cheer of human 
life. 

Quebee occupies a high narrow prom- 
ontory, Cape Diamond, between the St. 
Lawrence and the St. Charles rivers. It 
is a populous cliff, crowned with a for- 
tress. The lower part of the town is a 
narrow strip of wharves and stores run- 
ning about the foot of the cliffs; the up- 
per part, enclosed by a fortified wall, cov- 
ers the end of the promontory; the Cita- 
del crowns the very summit, with bastions 
and parapets, and various streets and steps 
mount in zigzags from the Lower Town 
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to the Upper Town. The St. Lawrence 
shore, Champlain Street, is devoted to the 
‘*Coves,” where the Irish part of the pop 
ulation live, and load vessels with lumber 
and timber: 


the Lower Town, St. Peter 
Street, is given up to banks, offices, ship 
ping business, and wholesale houses: 
along the St. Charles are to be 
Princess Louise Basin, with 


and 
found the 
its coasting 
vessels, and the French wards of St. Roch 
and St. Sauveur. <A large part of the 
Upper Town is oceupied by Catholic in 
stitutions, many of them founded in the 
early part of the seventeenth century, al- 
most before the colony contained people 
enough to man them: the Laval Univer 
sity, the Ursuline Convent, the Hotel 
Dieu, the French cathedral, are promi 
nent objects. As nine-tenths of the 62,000 
inhabitants are French Catholies, and as 
they give the city its most original fea 
tures, the most of my observations have 
been confined to the French 
population. 

Outside the walls, at the rear of the Up 
per Town, the plateau is occupied by the 
Houses of Parliament, the rink, the Plains 
of Abraham with their martello towers, 
Wolfe’s Monument, and the jail. The 
country near by is converted into a park- 
like region by the Gubernatorial resi- 
dence, named Spencerwood, and many 
other country-seats. 


Canadian 


Seyond all these in 
every direction you find a great number 
of interesting resorts—lakes, falls,streams, 
valleys, and mountains; and the villages 
excel the city in quaintness and in the 
patriarchal character of their domestic 
life. In wandering along the foot of the 
cliffs you find some exceedingly pictu- 
resque nooks, as ‘*Sous-le-Cap” alley ; and 
the steeps of the town are full of quaint 
little nests—porches, back stairs, terraces 
for plants, vine-clad angles of rock. But 
these cliffs now are in places covered with 
masses of ice and snow that often come 
down as avalanches, and sometimes injure 
houses and people. When, after winding 
up the hill, you reach the Dufferin Ter- 
race on top of the walls, you look down 
on a broken mass of roofs, dormer-win- 
dows, gables, and chimneys peeping up 
out of the snow, you peer into the honey- 
combed mass and speculate on the doings 
inside as you used to watch an ant-hill 
when achild. The houses of Quebec have 
two principal features—a high steep roof 
pierced with dormer-windows gives them 
a hovering, sheltering effect, and their 
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crowning triumph is the great stone chim- 
ney, so earnest, capacious, and steadfast. 
The houses offer not one bit of ornamen- 
of little 


stone, often clapboard=d 


tation, the most them low 


houses ol 


are 
nonest 
to protect the mortar from fierce winter 
storms Here and there you see a long, 
low. French farm-house in the streets of 


St. Roch, and now and then a two or three 


storied wareliouse rises above its fellows. 


rhe 


much on these broken sky lines, simple 


picturesqueness of the city depends 


forms in large masses of low roof, high 
gables, quaint dormers, and huge chim- 
seen along wmnding streets run 

As you 
gle on through the snow and pier 


neys, all 
ning up and down the steep hills. 
stru 
cing wind, the houses frankly turn you the 
cold shoulder; their fronts, shorn of eaves, 
even the doors 
and windows are flush with the wall 
sent all down the street as bare a front as 


bay-windows,steps, steops 


pre- 


that of the fortress, and give you not a 
niche for lodging even a sentiment of wel- 
But if you get a glimpse through 
some porte cochére you peep into courts 


full of sh idowy nooks. 


come, 


angles, galleries, 
and piles of good birch cord-wood for the 
When at last you come to 


long 


winter. 
the appointed place, and pull open the 
outer door, you enter a cozy little porch 
just big enough for two young elastic 
Close the door after you, and then 
in due time, on opening the inner door 
and entering the warm hall, you feel that 
the now turns the cold shoulder 
not to you, but to the winter gusts, and 
bars them out with double sashes, double 


souls. 


house 


doors, anda double hospitality. You can 
even relish the warm shadowy gloom of 
the average house, due partly to the small 
windows proper to this climate, but also 
in large part to the lack of lightsome ar- 
tistic effects in the pervading baldness 
the and 
to the overshadowing presence of the mo- 
nastie spirit. 


and stiffness of arrangements, 
You feel this on seeing the 
crucifixes, the common pictures of saints, 
and courtesy, which, 
lhowever, welcomes you very cordially. 


the demure, staid 


After a heavy snowfall Quebee seems 
to be a hoary city of the dead; it just 
peeps out of its snow-drifts; in many side 
streets the snow, not being carried away, 
is shovelled off the walks onto the road, 
where it forms a causeway sometimes on 
a level with the eaves of the houscs; peo- 
ple on opposite walks are invisible to one 
another, and the horses seem in danger of 
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wandering from the road onto the roof, 

In the chief streets hundreds of men with 
horses and box-like sleds haul away the 
superabundant snow; indeed this labor in 

some cases costs as much as all the taxes on 
a property,and these are exceedingly high. 

The white, silent city seems at such times 
like adream, for Quebec is a singular eap 

ital in having no street cries, the noises 
of the city being reduced to the murmur 
of voices, the faint shrill creaking of snow, 
and the tinkling of sleigh-bells: no rude 
sounds break upon the keen still air; no 
foot-falls are heard from the crowd, nor 
rattle of passing vehicles, nor the tramp 
of horses; and so the men shovelling snow 
might be phantoms mining for lost trea- 
But the work is extremely practi- 
cal, as any one will acknowledge after 
wallowing about canal-like streets in 
April or May, getting from the roofs 
an avalanche of snow and ice down the 
back neck. In the the 
Jawns and gardens are covered with do- 
mesticated alps; fences, hedges, even some 
roofs, are covered with snow-drifts; you 
can snow-shoe anywhere, even up to some 
chimney-tops; all that breaks the white 
desert isa smoking chimney veiled by tlie 
exquisite tracery of bare trees against the 
blue sky. And yet the scenes are not al- 
ways blank and white. On your early 
morning walk along the Ste. Foye Road 
you may chance to see only the gables 
and chimneys of St. Roch and St. Sau- 
veur sticking up through the mist, as if 
these lower parts of the town were a fleet 
of queer craft floating on a purple sea; 
often a sunset over the St. Charles hills 
floods the magnificent arctic desert witha 
tropical wealth of color. 

Quebec offers so many interesting top- 
ics to the student of human life that I 
scarcely know which to choose; it is the 
capital of a theocracy overgrowing 
mocracy, a centre of Roman Catholic 
education, the source of French Canadian 
literature—the mould, in short, of every 
part of a very peculiar civilization. But 
as these topics are too extensive for the 
limits of a descriptive paper, I am con- 
strained to devote my space to scenes and 
customs which require no lengthy discus- 
sions, and which give glimpses of the na- 
tional character and of the external life of 
thecity. The out-door life of Quebec sur- 
prises a stranger from a more southern 
climate. Having in mind the furious 
tempests of a Canadian winter, when very 


sure, 


of his suburbs 


a de- 
‘ 
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often neither man nor beast is safe out- 
doors, he fears that suffering or even 
death is frequently met here when one 
leaves the house. And certainly nature 
looks into Quebee with uncommon free 
dom; the entire dome of the sky, rising 
from a vast expanse of waters, plains, and 
mountains, is visible from many parts of 
the town; so that when the sun shines in 
this exceptionally clear Northern air he 
beams on everything, in a great rustic ef- 
fusion rare in a city sun; you almost 
take the firing of the mid-day gun for his 
universal guffaw, rolling through the 
cloudless sky. Then when a gale swoops 
down it bears in upon you familiarly, 
even with a terrible eagerness and feroci- 
ty; and I fancy too that the moon and 
stars hover close about Quebec, for when 
I go out on a clear night they stare with 
large-eyed wonder—as well they may, at 
a near view of such a creature! But 
the Canadian winter, excepting during a 
tempest, is a season full of comforts and 
enjoyments; for business sleeps, the Low- 
er Town seems empty, and life turns ei- 
ther to frolicsome out-door sports—for 
which the good air furnishes abundant 
vigor—or to warm and intimate social 
pleasures. Even if the thermometer be 
as low as ten degrees below zero, you will 
often find the children out-doors—cherubic 
bundles of fur and wool wallowing in the 
snow as if it were hay, the babes in their 
little sleds, and people out snow-shoeing, 
skating in the rink, or driving in their 
cozy ‘‘carioles”; the horses may be sil- 
vered over with frost, and your own eye- 
lashes laden with globules of ice, or now 
and then you may have to rub your 
nose with snow to warm it after freezing ; 
but, as a rule, everybody is very comforta- 
ble in furs, with the help of moderate ex- 
ercise. This French people in America 
seem to have overcome the dependence of 
their blood on a warm, sunny climate; 
they walk the streets in any weather with 
a comfortable, moderate, often perhaps a 
mineing gait, while their English friends 
stride over the snow with a martial ear- 
nestness. The poor hackmen have the 
hardest experience; in fur caps, and long 
buffalo coats with collars coming up to 
the top of their heads, they look like bears 
masquerading as men, they tighten the 
national red sash about their waists, 
stamp their feet, swing their arms, and 
keep up a continual scuffling and joking 
to shorten the tedium of their long hours; 


and I should not omit to add that their 
rubicund noses promise well to defy the 
frost. In braving the gloom and feroci- 
ty of a winter storm the city has a certain 
savage as well as pathetic aspect; a north- 
east gale comes up the St. Lawrence in 
bounding gusts, and scaling the cliffs of 
Cape Diamond, throws the snow back de 
fiantly into the sky; and the battlements 
shake out hoary manes from their crests. 
But the human elements of the scene are 
more timid; the little houses crouching 
down into the snow-drifts look like tatter- 
ed toques with tassels of white smoke 
floating out on the wind: merey on any 
poor soul that cannot escape the snow- 
laden gusts, cutting as a sand- blast! 
with bowed heads, and oceasional turning 
about to catch a breath, even the well-clad 
hurry on, and like silent phantoms soon 
flit out of sight into the white obscurity. 
When the brooding gloom settles over the 
city at twilight the bugle throws its cheery 
notes into the aretie silence of the glacis; 
as you struggle along the ramparts the 
Angelus rings from over the monastery 
wall, while the cannon point to the night 
approaching over the mountain-tops. 

In winter the shipless port of Quebec is 
a great valley of arctic snows, crossed 
hither and thither by roads marked with 
bushes; the deserted wharves at low tide 
rise up like the walls of icebergs; and 
when it blows, the wind seems a blast di- 
rect from the pole. But notwithstanding 
all this, the river in winter is a park of 
amusement, and the city spreads out tri- 
umphantly over the deep swift tide. On 
a fine afternoon you may see the artillery 
wend its way from the citadel down the 
declivities of the town and out on the ice, 
lines of foot-passengers, city carioles and 
habitants, market sleds passing between 
Levis and Quebec; crowds of people stand- 
ing about the race-track, the open-air 
skating-rink, the slide built for coasting, 
the booths for the sale of cakes and liq- 
uor, and the gamblers with cards and 
wheels of fortune. You consider the peo- 
ple daft for mistaking the day for a day 
in June. Andon Sunday afternoon the 
river is more populous than the streets of 
the town; the crowds are merry, but not 
rough, for both sexes are present. A snow- 
shoe race is the most popular event of the 
winter life; it calls out the English socie- 
ty as well as those of the wealthy French 
Canadians who follow the English styles. 
The Saint Louis Road is filled with fine 
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equipages set off with rich furs; the side- 
walks, the high snow-covered city walls, 
and the glacis are diversified with stamping 
and Stirring crowds. In spite of the snow, 
the cold, the death-like aspect of nature, 
the a singular 


the balmy sportive ceremonies of warmer 


scene has suggestion of 


climates; the crowds joke, talk, display 
their finery much as they would do else- 
where; the athletes struggling toward the 
goal are dressed in tights, but they find 
the Mingling sympa- 
thy with enthusiasm for manly etfort, the 
spectators cheer heartily for the victor, 
then 


race warm work. 


shake themselves in the cold, and 
A snow-shoe 
club came from Montreal to visit the Que- 
bee clubs, and the event showed very of- 


move olf with a quick step. 


ten the strong social propensities of the 
French Canadian people. The hotels were 
full of the guests and the hosts, all in their 
bright flannel costumes, and the town had 
the air of giving up business for a day or 
two, and devoting its best talent to enjoy- 


ment; all classes of men entered heartily 


into the boyish hilarity that prevailed 
every where—gray-haired judges, politic 
members of Parliament, corpulent mer- 
chants, bankers, editors; everybody who 
had a body worth counting, gave it up 
to singing, moderate drinking, joking, 
‘bouncing,’ and gadding about town. 
On Sunday morning they all met at the 
rink, with their band to 
the cathedral to hear mass; the gay cos- 
tumes had a singular effect in the dim re- 
And when they departed 
we marched to the river with them: the 
cold was intense, but it did not check the 
general merriment. While waiting—dur- 
ing what would have been to many as- 
semblages an age—for the ferry-boat, they 
about contentedly in their thin 
blanket suits, sang, seuffled, and talked 
cheerily; at last the boat, mounted by a 
gigantic, writhing spectre of black smoke, 
loomed through the fog, and landed; they 
embarked amid exuberant leave-taking, 
andas the boat stole away into the misty, 
sombre twilight, and among the crushing 
fields of ice, ‘hey still sang, and filled all 
that chill and gloomy air with the warmth 
of the Gallic nature. 
favorite pastime with almost 
everybody. I often went on long walks, 
even alone, over the Plains of Abraham, 
the wide St. Lawrence, about the suburb- 
an villages and lakes; and I always found 
several others abroad, often ladies. It is 


and marched 


ligious light. 


stood 


Snow-shoeing be- 


comes a 
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a new, buoyant locomotion, each winter 
to pass over private gardens, fences, tree- 
tops, even some roofs, where without the 
snow-shoe you would wallow hopelessly. 
And you gather also an inward buoyancy 
from the free long swing of the step, the 
spring of the shoe on the snow, the pure, 
bracing air; secretly your self-esteem is 
high as you walk away to the woods, in 
spite of the cold and wind, and enter 
them for an hour of intimacy with Nature 
in her untrodden and silent retreat. 

Sometimes a snow-shoe club invites la- 
dies to an afternoon walk from the town 
to their club-house in the suburbs, and 
they form a joyous, pretty company walk- 
ing in pairs along the roads and fields. 
Once a week the clubs take an evening 
tramp. We met in front of the rink, 
amid a general buzzing of voices full of 
boyish exuberance, a shifting of groups 
of men in toques and bright jaunty cos- 
tumes, the whole set off on the snow by 
electric light and sharp shadows. At last 
we fell into line, and having answered to 
the roll-call, marched off, a fanciful com- 
pany threading its way through the social 
streets. All at once we seem to step from 
the bustling town into asilent desert. The 
valley was vast and solemn under the 
planets, the mountain-tops, and the hov- 
ering arctic spirit; the notes of a distant 
sleigh-bell tinkled, as it were, through the 
limitless silence as a star twinkles through 
the night; the world was dim, visionary, 
cold, spiritual in its purity; and we our- 
selves marched with noiseless tread like 
shadows, neither casting any shadows nor 
sinking into the fleecy snow. We felt the 
chill of this weird world, but our bits of 
talk, low-toned, gave us a delicious feel- 
ing of companionship under the solemni- 
ty of those arctic heavens. When we ar- 
rived at the club-house we entered a per- 
fect hive of hilarious men, and found the 
‘*driving” members, who had come in 
sleighs, all heroically ready for supper; 
and we lead the hours a merry race, with 
a good meal, toasts, speeches, smoking, 
general chatter, and numerous songs. 

It was not till after midnight that we re- 
entered the town. . The streets were now 
deserted, and the occasional street lamp 
swinging from its iron bracket brought 
out of the dimness here and there a quaint 
gable or a huge chimney smoking its best 
and watching over the household. Our 
light-footed troupe marched to the mea- 
sure of songs, till one after another all had 
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dropped out of the ranks, and taken his 
solitary way into obscurity; but somehow 
the strains were sung under the breath, 
as if in awe of the night; 
off, almost 


they seemed far 
lost on the starlit heights of 
the town, and they scarcely broke the mys- 
tery and silence any more than did the 
faint shrill cries of the trodden snow. 

The market years ago, then held be- 
tween the French cathedral and the old 
Jesuits’ college, was a perfect picture of 
life; the habitants wore home- 
spun, of domestic dyeing—reds, blues, yel- 
lows, set off the scene with bits of bright 
In these days of factory cloth less 
homespun is worn, particularly when visit- 
ing the town; and moreover the growing 
severity of the Church now discourages 
very much any tendency to ornamenta- 
tion. But the market of to-day has never- 


French 


color. 


theless some quaint figures, and a general 
visitor. 
On a winter day the market-places at St. 
John’s Gate and in St. Roch’s are covered 
with rows of little box-like sleds and bun- 
dled-up horses; both the people and their 
wares have a primitive look; you feel at 
once that careful economy, or even pinch- 
ed economy and industry of a very limited 
range, preside over the homes of the peo- 


medizval tone interesting to a 
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ple; nobody brings a load of anything, 
everybody brings a little of everything 

the superfluities from the house or the 
garden; the quantities seem almost infan 
tile, served up on a piece of birch bark, a 
bowl, or a plate. In one single sled you 
may see a great variety of things: a frozen 
carcass of mutton stands up on the snow, 
leans against the sled, and looks like a 
headless and footless wooden toy of my 
childhood; a pale calf’s head in beatific 
repose; a blood-pudding; onions; a basket 
of milk frozen in round cakes; little balls 
of parsley and other herbs preserved all 
winter in brine; homespun cloth; crude 
paper flowers; socks; mittens; maple sug 
ar; bunches of brightly colored grasses 
and mosses; wild birds in a cage; two or 
three button-hole bouquets of searlet gera- 
niums from the plants on the window 
sill. There may also be going on in 
the market-place an auction of household 
furniture: I saw one dimly through a 
piercing, snow-laden wind, when the ther- 
mometer marked six degrees below zero; 
a few idle laborers, hackmen, and five or 
six old housewives stood in a group and 
crouched down into their coat collars; in 
their midst was a cart with some chairs 
and a bedstead, and on the cart a doubled- 
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ip, Shivering auctioneer braced himself 
wainst the gusts, and vroclaimed the gos 

el of comfort. Some of the habitants 
lrive fifty or sixty miles to se}! these little 
sled-loads of odds and ends. To withstand 
the cold the woman is w rapped up till she 
ooks like a bundle of dry-goods with a 
head on it, and the head is often enor 

mous, with a wadded hood, not less than 
three inches thick, covering all but a little 
oval of ruddy flesh shaped very much like 
the mouth, nose, and eyes; and the man 
wears a long gray homespun coat, with a 
capuchin to draw over the head, and huge 
elephantine overboots of cloth. The wife 
often comes alone to market, and even 
when accompanied she generally does the 





business, while her husband walks about, 
smokes, chats, and views the town Very 
many of these people still retain the large 
strong features of their Norman ances 
tors, and the market thus presents many 
interesting types of character 

The citizens are entirely modern in 
their costumes: the ladies, in fur caps, 
sacq ue S, and a mass of clouds, move about 
leisurely, exchange greetings, and with 
bright eyes and fresh complexions in the 
keen air present a cheerful sight. No one 
is curt, rude, or contemptuous, and the 
market by its social tone thus reveals the 
courteous and orderly relations prevail 
ing among all classes in this province. 


Holy -Saturday is the chief market -day 
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of the 


through 


The 


with 


year housewife has come 
Lent fish 


and even two or three days of starvation 


half-rations of 


thrown in, vleams with 


and now her eye 
a fierce carnivorous joy at g 
fat mutton. The hypocrisy so often found 
in commercial life the world over is quite 
common here. There is no pretence at 
having a market price, and no mortifica 
tion at retracting completely an assertion. 
This patriarchal, religious, primitive peo 
ple have a great love of money, shown 
not only by their readiness often to get 


it in questionable dealing, but also by 


their reluctance to use it for improve- 
Here they cherish the precious 
while they the 
mighty dollar as a power for civilizing. 
But if you generally feel the lack of fixed 


values and of truthfulness, this moral de- 


ments. 


dollar, elsewhere use 


fect should not be taken as a vicious ten- 
| of the 


aency race; it 
want of that intellectual acuteness neces 


is due rather to a 
sary to estimate the value of material ele 
want of that moral acute- 
feel the value of truth. 
The generosity of the race is real, but it 
must be sought in things that do not di 
rectly touch the pocket 


ments, and a 


ness needed to 


in their helpful 
ness, hospitality, courtesy, and in many 


other kindly relations. Honesty is a 


the sight of 
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marked trait of a certain small class of 
half worldly, half religious persons. 

Such a powerful and absorbing organ 
ization as the Catholic Church inevita 
bly attracts many members of the com 
munity who are free to follow their de 
votional tendencies. In this way the par 
ish church very often draws close about 
it a small colony of old maids, who delight 
to live under the droppings of the sanctu 
ary. Their zeal belongs to the Middle 
Ages. Morning, noon, or night they will 
leave their pressing work to go to the 
church to pray, confess, attend funerals, 
masses, baptisms, or weddings, and some 
of them have to be restrained in their 
practice of fasting and other penances. 
Their traits and lives are the special re 
sults of the Roman faith. In common 
with other Christian sects, it teaches the 
cardinal virtues, and many individuals 
possessing extraordinary spiritual gifts 
and general culture it raises to the higher 
planes of life. But in such cases the cult 
ure and the gifts are variables, making it 
difficult the net results of the 
faith. The class just mentioned are un 
cultivated, free from any other than Cath 
olie influence, and peculiarly subject and 
susceptible to this influence. 

Although the Canadian winter is 


to show 


STREET IN LOWER TOWN. 
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wholesome, and even enjoyable, to those 
who like out-door life in cold weather, 
yet everybody sighs for the return of 
spring to this Northern clime; and indeed 
six months of sleighing, skating, sliding, 
snow-shoeing, curling, shooting, with the 
monotony of constant snow and ice, might 
well satisfy even the most enthusiastic 
lover of winter sports. The first faint 
hint of spring is had in April, at the ma- 
ple-sugar camps; the roads then are soft, 
full of holes, even impassable where the 
snow is very deep, and country establish- 
ments are full of memorable odors, not 
like those of the hyacinth and the lilac; 
but nevertheless many people of Quebec 
then drive away to the woods for a first 
meeting with spring. The farmers who 
make sugar sell the sap and boil it down, 
while the visitors pass a merry day ei- 
ther in the sunshine or about the kettles 
and fire, frying pancakes, dipping bread, 
or poaching eggs in the syrup, cooling 
sugar on the snow, or filling with it little 
birch-bark cornucopias, eating ‘la tire,” 
singing, and thawing their spirits in the 
spring sunshine. But the winter does 
not go without giving you some hard 


WITH GUNS 








nips; on the morning of Saint Patrick’s 
Day the te mperature was reported as twen 
ty-tive degrees below zero; it seemed an 
uncongenial atmosphere for a procession ; 
but Champlain Street was gorgeous with 
bunting and evergreens, and the Irish turn 
ed out in full force fora holiday. At first 
it was feared that the celebration would 
not take place, because the Archbishop re- 
fused his sanction if the Irish insisted on 
carrying American flags; but the diffi 
culty was at length overcome, it was said, 
by his blessing each of the flags, and thus 
exorcising all evil and political spirits. 
The procession of men and horsemen in 
pretty costumes, trimmed often with lace, 
the Fire Department, banners, bands, three 
large American flags 
lish 
as they wound up the zigzags of Mountain 
Hill in the winter sunshine. At one of 
the triumphal arches I observed the mot 
to: ‘God bless Parnell, the uncrowned 
King!” 


and only one Eng 


all showed off well against the snow 


The desire for’spring every where 
in the air brought people to the Terrace 
day after day to catch the first sight of 
her advent in the port. 

The buoys and boats had been dug out 
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of the snow on the wharf of 
the Marine Department, and 
the mallet had 
sounded in the ship-yards of 
the St. Charles, for- 
merly forty or fifty vessels 
were the 
stocks at once, and now not 
one; but these hints did not 
sufficient attraction 
When the 
the 
rinks, slides, hack-stands, hay-market, were 
all removed from the St. Lawrence, and the 
port looked still more cheerless. Present- 
ly the ice broke away from Point Levis, 
down the river, and the water showed it- 
self once more, welcome even far away. 
The ferry-boats had wintered in mid-river, 
frozen solid in three or four feet of ice; 
when they fired up we kept looking to 


caulker’s 


where 


sometimes on 


seem a 
for her. 
unsafe, 


ice be- 


came booths, 


them as our deliverers, for they might be 
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at the least black bugs destined to craw] 
over the river’s face and awaken him to 
his duties. One Sunday morning on 
reaching the Terrace I saw that the event 
had come; the smooth ice hitherto in the 
port was now replaced by a jagged field 
that had floated down from the Chau 
diére River, and lodged between Quebec 
and Levis; it was strewn here and there 
with masses of deals, slabs, and logs, worth 
thousands of dollars, that had been wash 
ed onto it by a freshet; and groups of men 
with ropes, sleds, and cant-hooks labored 
eagerly to get the logs ashore. One soli 
tary schooner, the first sail, worked her 


SKETCHES OF QUEBEC. 


way up to the port that day; as she could 
not get to the wharves she moored to the 
ice some distance down the river, her 
crew came ashore across the floe, and in a 
few hours she sailed away with all possi- 
ble despatch. Heradvent and hurried de 
parture brought to mind the poor people 
of Labrador, where probably some starv- 
ing households were watching for her sail 
with a painful eagerness. During the 
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few days when the ice was unsafe and 
still impassable to the ferry-boats, travel- 
lers crossed between Quebec and Levis in 
long wooden canoes, dragged over the ice 
by crews of seven men. After the jam of 
ice at Croix Rouge, above the city, set 
adrift its masses, the river became an an 
ory flood, filled with crushing, grinding 
floes running with the swift tides. How- 
ever, the ferries the and 


ran, wharves 


MARKET 


shores soon began to lose their glacial 
cliffs, and the St. Lawrence became once 
more the one great living thing in this 
arctic desert: but we still sighed for the 
ships, those white-winged messengers from 
other climes. It was not, however, until 
a westerly wind sprang up that the river 
became clear, and the next morning we 
were amazed and delighted to see the har- 
bor covered by a very great fleet of Nor 
wegian barks, that had come up with an 
east wind, like a flock of water-fowl, in the 
night. The coasting craft now ventured 
out of their berths in the Basin, the Na 
poleon ITT. steamed away with buoys and 


supplies for the light-houses, schooners 
came up to the wharves, men sang at their 
work, and the port at last awakened from 
its long torpor. 
Nowhere have I hailed more gladly the 
robin and the sparrow, for snow-drifts 
were still visible in the city in June, and 
the lilaes, if 1 remember correctly, did not 


finish blooming until late in July. One 


might say that there is no spring in Que- 


SCENE. 


bec, for the trees and grass, once started, 
jump in 
summer 


a few days from winter brown to 
green. Quebec receives consid 


erable shipping—several lines of transat 


lantic steamers, occasionally French and 
English men-of-war, yachts, and coasting 
crafts; but the chief business of the port 
is the shipping of square timber. The 
Norwegians seem to monopolize this car 
rying trade. Their vessels are generally 
condemned barks that they buy at a low 
price, and man cheaply with their rela 
tives with the joint owners. The 
stretching. four or five miles 
above the city, along the St. Lawrence, 


or 


“coves 
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are areas of 


The raf of 


water enclosed by booms. 
timber are towed down the 
St. Lawrence and stowed in these coves. 


The 


timber is 


vessels lie 


inside the booms. and the 


hoisted from the water, and 


loaded through the port holes in the bows. 
W ith 


rigged over the bows, her sails perhaps 


her bowsprit unshipped, davits 


drying, her anchors hanging, she repre- 
sents a ship in the most picturesque dis- 
habille: and the stevedores, working, shout- 


ing, swearing, are much like her in dis- 


On the wharves 
of Quebec you see some of the most char 


order, if not in charms. 


The Lower 
Town market-places, with their caléches 
ind long-bodied filled 
They 
embark at their parishes on the primitive- 


acteristic scenes of the city. 


French carts, are 
with the habitants twice a week. 


looking steam-boats with a chest or a bag 
or two full of garden produce, knitting, 
wild berries, mutton. They sleep about 
the decks, and in the morning early land, 
and establish themselves on the market- 
place. The hour of re-embarking comes 
at various times of day, for many of the 
landings of the St. Lawrence are accessi- 
ble only at high tide. The boats whis- 
tle many times, tumultuously, multitudi- 
nously, vociferously, and call their passen- 
gers from the town; but even in this mo- 
ment of excitement the slow pace of life 
here is scarcely quickened. People arrive 
with their bundles and boxes long 
the boat starts. 


before 
One man who had failed 
to sell his calf brought it-in a caléche, his 
the 
The wharves of the city 
offer room for scarcely a dozen ocean ves- 
Nearly all the loading and the un- 
loading are done by lighters or barges 
And this 
singular condition of the most important 
seaport of the province for now about 275 
years, unjustified by any serious engi- 
neering obstacles, is not inaptly mention- 


arm passed most assuringly about 
creature’s neck. 


sels. 


while the vessels lie at anchor. 


ed in support of the expression ‘‘ poor 
Quebec.” The 3asin, it 
is hoped, will remove this inability of the 
port, and perhaps secure a part of the 
commerce that now goes on to the more 
enterprising city of Montreal 

It is eminently characteristic of this 
Roman Catholic civilization that festivals 
in general are controlled by the Church, 
and made either religious or semi-religious 


Princess Louise 


in both their aims and their ceremonies. 
An intelligent priest once said to me, 
with a shrewd smile, ‘‘ Our people don't 
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enjoy holidays unless the Church assists 
them”; and his statement summarizes the 
national custom, but perhaps not the na- 
tional desires. The chief national civie 
festival, the Saint Jean Baptiste, is made 
semi-religious; the chief religious festi 
val, the Féte-Dieu, or Corpus Christi, is 
made semi-civic; and the purely political 
holiday, Dominion Day, the 3d of July, 
set apart to celebrate the federation of the 
provinces and the foundation of a nation, 
receives nohearty support from the Church 
nor marked attentions from her flock. 
On going abroad one Sunday morning I 
found the plain gray city bedecked in 
her utmost pomp to honor the passage of 
the body of Christ; along the streets 
where the procession was to pass a cloud 
of French and some other flags floated 
across the blue sky and about the broken 
outline of Quebec’s gables and dormers; 
evergreen arches spanned here and there 
the road, and a hedge of balsams arose 
from the curb-stones of each sidewalk; 
booths for the sale of beer and cakes testi- 
fied to a practical estimate of the inner 
man; here and there hung on a house- 
front a box, or cupboard, as a miniature 
chapel, furnished with statuettes, vases, 
artificial flowers, a crucifix, and an altar; 
strips of white muslin along the hedges 
served as a background for hanging va- 
rious objects that are supposed to arouse 
religious fervor—such as the motto, ‘* Pas 
de rose sans épine,” the portrait of Na- 
poleon Bonaparte, photographs of es- 
teemed members of the hanger’s family, 
lithographs of the Holy Family, and ma- 
rine views; indeed, the ardor of some in 
honoring the passing of the body of 
Christ has to be restrained by the priest, 
because they bring forth, poor souls, such 
a cloud of household gauds as to eclipse 
the sun of righteousness; and one of the 
arches in St. Sauveur was decorated with 
a profusion of sporting articles and sur- 
mounted by the effigy of an Indian snow- 
shoer. 

The general effect of the decorations 
was somewhat confusing as to intention, 
because at certain points along the route 
zealous laymen had turned their porte 
cochére into a chapel or ‘‘ reposoir,” where 
the procession halted for purely religious 
services; the ‘‘reposoir” of Saint Roch’s 

a high platform built at the end of a 
street—was a brilliant bower of evergreens 
hung with lace curtains, flags, gilt balls, 
long streamers of red, yellow, and blue 
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flannel, lithographs of Christ, the Virgin, 
and the Pope, and furnished with an altar 
decorated with pyramids of artificial flow- 
ers, vases, candles, mirrors, and lamps with 
red The people, including all 
“anks of society, were much interested in 
all this preparation. They walked along 
the streets in wonder and admiration, and 
gave vent freely to their decorous enjoy- 
ment of the show and of the social inter- 
course of a holiday. At last a murmur 
ran through the mass, it halted, filled the 
walks with a dense throng, enlivened the 
gray wall spaces with groups of eager out- 
stretched figures framed in the doors, win- 
dows, and dormers; and as the procession 
approached, their voices fell to the tones of 
subdued conversation. The procession 
was headed by three acolytes dressed in 
white surplices; the central 
tall cross, the others a candle each; then 
followed a line—perhaps half a mile long 

of various societies, all in sombre black, 


olobes. 


one bore a 


or in fluttering white; each 
corps marched in two sin 
gle files, one along each side 
of the street, while at the 
head of each society the 
standard-bearers walked in 
the centre of the road, as 
did many priests, to accom 
pany and command their re 
spective corps. There wer 
some lay and civic societies 
in ordinary costumes and re 
galia; many religious orders, 
and also many of the semi 
religious fraternities dating 
from the Middle Age, and 
serving the Church as long 
tentacles run into society; 
a division of little charity 
boys, each carrying a flag 
and repeating, in response 
to their priest, ‘‘ Priez pow 
nous,” and of little charity 
girls, saying prayers with 
the nuns scattered along 
their lines; a body of college 
students and of university 
students; a corps of young 
women in black with long 
flowing white veils and blue 
sashes, each carrying in one 
hand a rosary and in the 
other an umbrella; and the 
maiden standard-bearers of 
this order showed well and 
confidently their fine figurés 
in struggling with their banner, inscribed 
to the Immaculate Conception; an order 
of La Sainte Famille—mothers of families; 
young men marching with a brass band 
that played martial music; older men. 
some ‘tottering on their last march, and 
leading by the hand their third or per- 
haps fourth generation; the firemen in 
red, in blue, or in purple shirts; and often 
the military forms a part of this remark- 
able procession. 

All along the line was heard the im- 
pressive muttering of a multitude, for ev- 
erybody either read a prayer-book or re- 
sponded to the prayers said by the priests, 
and as the body, moved with impressive 
deliberation, and nearly everybody main- 
tained a uniform appearance of devotion, 
the procession itself had a more religious 
aspect than the gaudy decorations and the 
social crowds. The most picturesque 
group of all came last—the rich, gold-em- 
broidered canopy for the Host, with tle 
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accompanying priests and attendants in 
fluttering white Youthful 
lytes walked backward just in front of the 
bits of colored 
tissue-paper for flowers, others swinging 


robes. aco- 


canopy, some scattering 
censers with a long graceful motion, and 
those priests of the file on each side of the 
canopy who were in advance of it also 
walked backward. The Host is a wafer 


made of wheaten flour and water; accord 


» 
“ind 


7 


RELIGIOUS PROCESSION IN THE 


ing to the Catholic Church, prayers said 
over it at mass induce a miracle, by which 
the wafer is changed, ‘‘truly, really, and 
substantially,” into the actual body of 
Christ. It is carried in a little gilt cireu- 
lar frame, the ostensorium. Naturally 
enough, the body of Christ should com- 
mand great reverence; hence the walk 
ing backward, the general kneeling, the 
prayers, and the vast display of flags and 
evergreens. The priest who carried the 
wafer, with an attendant priest at each el 
bow to support his gorgeous robes, walked 


COUNTRY. 


under the canopy and held the ostensori 
um up in an imposing manner as high as 
his head. Wherever this group passed, 
every one fell on his knees and bowed 
low; it seemed as if some magic spell 
swept along the street and mowed people 
the 
house, on the walk, or in the mud. At 


down just where it found them—in 


the *‘ reposoir” the group halted for rites 
performed at the altar, and the entire pop 


ulation bowed down in 


worship. The ceremony 
to me was a spectacular 
scene of much novelty 
quaint streets filled with 
banners, evergreens, and 
akneeling multitude, gray 
gables,and dormers flaunt 
ing brilliant flags, ramparts with cannon, 
cliffs crowned with monastery walls, and 
the still loftier citadel looking down from 
the blue sky, while grave chants, pealing 
bells, and the muttering of a multitude at 
prayer gave impressive voices to the med 
lzval scene. 

But 1 hope the ceremony is not taken 
by the reader tor a mockery of religion 
because of its mundane accessories; to 
those who worship in this way it is the 
most solemn event of the calendar, and I 
was glad to see many of them perfectly 
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earnest in their devotions. When, how- 
ever, the Host had passed, the people re- 
sumed freely and promptly their social rec- 
A stranger is often touched in 
seeing how this Catholic people mingle 
their religion with their daily duties and 
pleasures ; frequent visits to the church, 


reations. 


pilgrimages to shrines, the wearing of re- 
ligious charms, the asking for blessings 
on their possessions and enterprises, their 
belief in miracles, their fear of a personal 
devil, their enlisting the saints to com- 
bat his witcheries—all infuse a rich poetic 
sentiment in the picture of their lives. 
But after some study he finds this poetic 


sentiment to be chiefly in his own vision, 
rather than in the indiscriminating crea- 
tures standing as models for the picture: 


it gives him a delicious sense of the pic- 
turesque, the quaint, the primitive; but 
the subjects suffer—half unconsciousl y— 
in their ignorance of nature, science, art, 
and human life. A worship full of ritu- 
als enters easily among other common 
duties of life; and to a stranger this fa- 
miliarity seems in many cases to breed, if 
not contempt, at least an unfortunate in- 
difference to the spirit of religion. My 
first view of this Corpus Christi procession 
was given me in a country parish below 
Quebec. It had been decided by the priest 
not to have the out-door procession that 
year; but when it was brought to his no- 
tice that. a stranger studying the country 
desired to see it, he good-naturedly con- 
sented to have the ceremony performed. 
He even entered into the project of my 
taking a photograph of the scene—dis- 
cussed the best moment, the point of view, 
and promised to give me a sign at the 
proper time. This willingness relieved 
me somewhat of a great reluctance to in- 
trude, and above all to materialize—some 
would say desecrate—the chief religious 
ceremony of the Catholic Church. On 
Saturday afternoon the habitants hedged 
the village road with saplings, the nuns 
brought out their convent girls to the 
scene of the ceremony and drilled them 
in their movements, and I helped to drag 
the cannon of the village out of the wood- 
shed and place it ready for firing salutes. 

On Sunday morning the ladies of the 
best families brought their silver, vases, 
mirrors, and other trinkets, and helped 
to convert the piazza of a house in the 
village into a chapel, and decorated it 
prettily with plants, evergreens, carpets, 
curtains, pictures, and an altar with tlow- 


ers and many ornaments. I felt deeply 
embarrassed at putting so many ladies to 
trouble, and turning out the priest, his 
assistants, and the entire parish in a vast 
display, in the honor of which cireum 
stances forced me into partnership with 
the Almighty. Such a position was ut- 
terly foreign to my pretensions and my 
temperament, and I wished myself at 
home, in the quiet and reverent Friends’ 
meeting that I often attend. But this 
feeling was purely gratuitous; the good- 
natured people, far from regarding me as 
an insufferable sacrilegist, were pleased 
with my interest in their féte. I planted 
my camera on the road-side opposite the 
altar, and awaited the events. At the 
close of mass the procession came out of 
the church, and approached with great 
solemnity, while the bells rang and the 
cannon fired. The beadle was very state- 
ly, with his staff, his black robe, his sear- 
let cape, and the church banner; the 
nuns, with their convent girls in black 
gowns, long white veils, and sashes, filed 
demurely along the sides of the road; and 
the habitant women, with umbrellas, 
came in a dense crowd, filling the road, 
as did also the men, bareheaded; they all 
told their beads while marching. At the 
end of the procession came the canopy, 
with its group of boys and men in white 
surplices, acolytes swinging censers and 
scattering colored papers, the choir chant- 
ing, the ostentatious wardens holding up 
the canopy over the gorgeous priest and 
the glittering ostensorium. The crowd, 
as it came near the ‘‘reposoir,” parted, 
withdrew to each side of the way, and left 
the road open; then, when the wafer was 
brought along, they fell on their knees 
and bowed low. This to me was the most 
impressive moment, when those groups 
of primitive homespun peasants were 
kneeling and worshipping in the dust, 
while the priest and his attendants passed 
proudly on their mystic mission. It was 
even a startling scene, a vision far down 
the vista of history, a glimpse of the pa- 
triarchal ages. 

When all had taken their places before 
the altar, the priest recited his office, and 
the convent girls on the upper piazza sang 
clearly and sweetly in response to the 
hard grave chants of the choir below. 
The decorations and bright colors, the 
songs of birds, the shadows of the trees 
flickering over the place, the sunshine and 
gladness of a perfect June morning, and 
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PROCESSION OF CORPUS CHRISTI 


the peaceful, simple, and devout spirit of and at last, true to his word, when he ele- 
the multitude, all made a charming side vated the Host, and the people were all 
to this medizval scene. Meanwhile I had bowed and motionless, he tipped me the 
awaited impatiently the priest’s signal, for wink, I took my view, and the procession 
many striking subjects had allured me; returned to the church as it had come. 








SHIP-RAILWAYS—ANCIENT 


BY F. L 


AND portages have been familiar ex 
L pedients with explorers, navigators, 
in all 
and in all periods of the world’s history. 
Expeditions of magnitude 
have not infrequently depended for their 


success upon the passage of brief portages 


traffickers, and strategists in climes 


the gravest 


from stream to stream, or from sea to sea. 
In arctic regions or in tropical, at the 
Nile, the 
Amazon, the Orinoco, or the Mississippi, 
in Africa or in America, the pioneers of 
and civilization have in all 
time recognized the necessity and practi- 
cability of alternate land and water tran- 
sit, and have provided themselves accord- 
ingly, suiting the means at hand to the 
ends in view. 

The ancients were familiar with appli- 
ances, which have not all come down to 
us, for the transportation of great masses 
of material. Herodotus, for instance, de- 
scribes ‘‘a monolithic temple,” estimated 
at 5000 tons in weight, which he supposed 
was carried the whole length of the Nile 
(2800 miles) to its present position at the 
According to the Hneyclopedia 
Britannica, ‘* the city of Corinth enjoyed 
in prehistoric times two advantages es 
pecially important in the infancy of nav- 
igation. On the long gulf which stretches 
from Corinth westward vessels could sail 


sourees of the Ganges or the 


commerce 


delta. 


for above one hundred miles without los- 
ing sight of land; and secondly, the na- 
tives of Corinth were skilled in drag- 
ging vessels of all kinds across from sea 
to sea, thus saving them the dangers of a 
around the Pelopon- 
This was a portage over the same 
ground where subsequently the Atheni- 
ans (550 years B.C.) built the ‘‘ Dioclus,”’ 
a veritable ship-railway, of polished gran- 
ite, provided with suitable cribs and roll- 
ers, Which they operated for three hundred 
The from Corinth to 
Athens in a direct line was less than fifty 
miles, while the route by sea was some- 
thing like five hundred, and as the nav- 
igators of that period generally made 
it by hugging the shore, it was consider- 
ably more. The wars in which Athens 
found herself engaged at this period of 
her history necessitated the building of 
what in those days were immense ships of 
war. A reliable authority gives their 


perilous voyage 


nesus. 


years. distance 
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average dimensions as follows: length, 
149 feet; beam, 18 feet; draught, 84 feet: 
height above the water-line, 11 feet. They 
were propelled by long sweeps in three 
banks, one above another, and by sails 
supported by two or three masts, one of 
which was square-rigged, and the others 
provided with lateen-sails. The measure- 
ment of these war ships was 232 tons gross 
register, and their displacement weight 
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must have been at least 450 tons. The 
exigencies of war frequently required 
these vessels to be transported over the 
Corinthian isthmus by means‘f the ‘‘ Dio 
clus,” to which I have referred, the maxi 
mum elevation to be overcome being 259 
feet, speed and safety being matters of 
prime uecessity. 

The Turks in the Middle Ages were 
known to have transported their war 
ships overland, and the King of Sweden 
constructed a ship-railway between Strém- 
stad and Idelfjal, over which he trans 
ported several war ships. 

But the most successful and formidable 
expeditions ever undertaken for the trans- 
portation of heavily freighted vessels 
overland were those of the Venetian Re- 
public in 1438-9, under the engineer Sor 
bolo. The city of Brescia, which had 
given its adhesion to the Venetians, was 
closely besieged by the Milanese, and ev 
ery device for its relief seemed to be hope 
less, as the enemy had intrenched himself 
in winter-quarters upon the intervening 
mountains, and had a formidable flotilla 
in possession of Lake Garda, the largest 
of the Italian lakes, some thirty-five miles 
in length by about eight in width, and 
320 feet above the sea. To send an army 
by land the Venetians would be com- 
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pelled to make a detour around the north 
ern end of the lake, and then foree their 
way through the mountains. But 

was their well-known prowess upon 


such 
the 
seas that to possess themselves of Lake 
Garda would be to throw dismay into the 
camp of their enemies, and open up an un 
obstructed route to the beleaguered city. 
The most learned and experienced en- 


gineers of Venice had discussed for many 


days, in the presence of the Senate, a va- 
riety of expedients for effecting the de- 
sired object, and the one finally adopted 
surpassed in boldness anything of the 
kind that had ever before been attempted. 
It was nothing less than to convey a for- 
midable fleet of some thirty well-armed 
ships bodily the mountains 
launch it upon the lake, unobserved by 
the enemy. 

Sorbolo, 


suggestion, 


over and 


author of this 
little 
neer of Candia, who had been quietly en- 
gaged superintending some works of 
considerable magnitude in the service of 
the republic, and had also spent several 
years as a soldier, and knew how to han- 
dle men. As the result of a brief inter- 
view with the Doge and his counsellors 
lay his plans 
Diminutive in person 


was the 
was a modest 


who 
sub-engi- 


he obtained permission 
before the Senate. 
and feeble in speech, he seemed a pigmy 
in the midst of the dignified Senators by 
whom he was surrounded, but at a signal 
from the Doge he came forward, amid the 
breathless attention of the body, and with 
the utmost composure, said: 

‘Most Serene Prince, 
Venice, I have come to unfold to you a 
plan which I have whereby 
you may afford the necessary relief to the 


and Senators of 


conceived 
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placing a flotilla 
of ships upon the Lake Garda. It is well 
known that the passage by the Mincio is 


Duke 


noble city of Brescia, by 


closed, owing to the treachery of the 
of Mantua. only re- 
mains the Adige available for the pur- 
pose which I am about to submit to this 
reverend assembly. I the 
Grand Canal. In 
winter it is swollen by the rains from the 
mountains, and is deep enough for the 
of the largest galle ys. I there- 
fore humbly suggest that up this river a 
fleet of point fifty 
miles distant Gulf of Venice. 


Therefore there 


know stream 


as well as I know the 


yassage 
} 4 


sent to a 
tne 
From thence there is a long level plain of 
country, 


vessels be 


from 


across which it were a very easy 
task to carry the largest ships, provided 
men and oxen were furnished. The chief 
difficulty which will beset the path is pre 
Peneda, which 
rises to a great height from the 
a small lake through which I propose to 


sented in the mountain of 
shores of 
pass. But this will not present an insur- 
mountable difficulty. Having crossed the 
mountain, Garda is only twelve 
miles distant.” 


Lake 


He closed abruptly, not having the elo- 
to dilate upon while 
the venerable Doge and Senators looked 
aghast upon each other, wondering if they 
not in the lunatic 
But before a word was spoken, Sorbolo 
drew forth from a small 
had brought with him the 
galley, and placing it upon a cradle of the 


quence his theme, 


were presence of a 


box which he 


model of a 


kind he proposed to construct, proceeded 


to demonstrate the means by which to 
transport it overland. 
feasible that every member of 


was captivated with it. 


The plan Wwas SO 
the body 
Sorbolo was dis 
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missed with the compliments of the Doge, 
the scheme was promptly accepted by the 
Grand Council, and the necessary instruc 
tions given for the preparation of a fleet 
suitable for the enterprise. The delibera- 
tions of this august body were always in 
secret, and Sorbolo had divulged his plans 
to no one else. 
twenty 


Six first-class galleys and 
five light barks, fully officered 
and manned, were placed at his disposal, 
fitted out with all the appliances for a 
naval conflict—cannon amply provided 
with stone balls of the period, large stores 
of cross-bows, arrows, lances, javelins, 
and provisions, not only for the expedi- 
tion, but also for the besieged city, to all 
of which Sorbolo had added hundreds ef 
pickaxes, spades, vast coils of cordage, 
and a considerable number of heavy wind- 
lasses. Trusty agents were in the mean 
time sent ahead to assemble a thousand 
yoke of oxen and their drivers on the 
plains of the Adige. 

By the kindness of the present Ameri- 
can Consul at Venice we are enabled to 
give an accurate description of the ves- 
sels employed by Sorbolo, and we have 
also from another source (see page 375) a 
reliable survey of the route he took. The 
larger galleys were 147.6 feet in length 
by 40 feet breadth of beam; displacement, 
loaded 


tons; 


with munitions of war, over 300 
equivalent to a gross register by 
modern standards of 175 tons. They were 
manned by at least 150 sailors, with ac- 
commodations for at least 150 marines or 
soldiers. 

Everything was in readiness by the mid- 
dle of December. The command of the 
fleet was given to Pietro Zeno, but the op- 
erations on land were intrusted entirely to 
Sorbolo. On reaching the mouth of the 
Adige ample water was found, but so swift 
was the current that six weeks were occu- 
pied in moving the fleet fifty miles. And 
then the labor began of transporting the 
ships across the country, the soldiers and 
sailors of the expedition being ignorant 
up to this time of any such intention, and 
regarding it now with incredulity. But 
Sorbolo’s measures were carefully ma- 
tured, and he set quietly to work to put 
them into operation. The platforms and 
cribs were put together and secured under 
the vessels as they rode at anchor, the 
oxen were attached to the cables, and one 
after another the largest of the vessels 
were hauled high and dry upon the shore. 
It required 600 oxen to draw each of the 
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larger galleys out of the water, but half 
the number were sufficient to move them 
on the Jand. Their appearance on the 
shore, with their tall masts towering far 
above the trees of the forest, presented a 
remarkable spectacle. 


The singular pro- 
cession 


was soon in motion, however. 
marching slowly and steadily through 
the country, levelling a road before it as 
it proceeded, until at the base of Mount 
Peneda, which rose abruptly in the way, 
and seemed to interdict all further prog- 
ress. Here appeared to be an insurmount- 
able obstacle. But Sorbolo’s plans had 
taken it all in, and with a small party 
of his peasants and’ soldiers, armed with 
picks, spades, and axes, he proceeded to 
the bed of a small mountain torrent, and 
having diverted the stream, soon levelled 
a road to a less abrupt acclivity, and after 
a few days of needful rest the expedition 
were again cheerfully in motion, singing 
their songs of triumph as they went. The 
windlasses were now put into requisition, 
and the oxen driven around by another 
route. One mile only of this ascent was 
to be accomplished, and the men soon dis- 
covered that there was nothing impossi 
ble in the plans of Sorbolo. One by one 
the fleet were assembled upon the crest of 
the mountain, and now the perils of the 
descent were before them. The oxen were 
again employed in bringing the vessels to 
the rocky verge whence the descent was 
made, and from the base of which there 
were twelve more miles of level country 
to be traversed. The windlasses had now 
to be peculiarly braced, and their action 
reversed with great caution. One vessel 
only met with a disaster, but this was so 
complete that safety was insured to all the 
rest. From this time forth every man 
seemed to act as if the success of the un- 
dertaking depended solely upon him, and 
the orders of Sorbolo, which entered into 
every detail, were implicitly respected and 
obeyed. Before the close of February ev- 
ery vessel floated quietly in the harbor of 
Torbole, less than three months having 
been consumed in the journey, half of 
which, it must be observed, were occupied 
in encountering the adverse currents of 
the Adige. 

The Milanese were incredulous of the 
rumors that were brought them. Even 
the citizens of Brescia, who were eager 
for such intelligence, could not credit it, 
and even detained the messenger as a spy 
until his tidings could be confirmed. But 
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the triumph of Sorbolo was complete, a 





though the forces of Zeno were not suffi 


cient for those of the enemy which were 


him. The Venetian fleet 
vere utterly de stroyed, the men, however, 


brought 


upon 


escaping to the shores, and taking with 


them a great proportion of the immense 
stores previously landed, made cood their 
way to unite with Sforza, who had open 
ed a line of communication with Brescia 
by the way of Tenna, which he had in 
vested and reduced, the Brescians them 
successful sortie ar 

the ultimate 
The Venetians 
in the mean time, and as a part of these 


selves having by a 
to 
success of the adventure 


rived in time share in 


operations, managed to despatch another 
fleet over the mountains, more powerful 
than the Milanese 
the Garda, and tri 
umphantly completing the enterprise in 
No 
thing of the kind in the world’s history 
had ever before been attempted in war or 
peace, and after the lapse of more than 
four centuries of time it stands to-day 
without a parallel. 

It is a matter of history also that, after 
fully relieving the unfortunate Brescians, 
Sforza followed up his successes from one 
stronghold to another until before the 
walls of Milan, which he finally reduced, 
demanding the daughter of the Duke in 
marriage, and ultimately seating himself 
upon the ducal throne. 


first, sweeping the 


from face of Lake 


itiated by the genius of Sorbolo. 


We have 


elements. 


now to deal with mightier 
A new contingent has sprung 
into existence. the East and 
West are encircling the world with ribs 
of steel and flashes of electric fire. 


Colossi of 


Giants 
are possessing the earth, and giant under 
takings, demanding the energy of giant 
intellects and the exercise of giant pow- 
The ‘‘ship of the desert” is no long 
er a camel, but a locomotive; news does 
not travel by courier, but by electricity ; 
and in the near future burden trains are 
to be borne from to ocean over 
roads of steel, and freighted with the le- 
viathans of the deep. 

When Commodore Vanderbilt penetra- 
ted the great American isthmus in 1849, 
on the outbreak of the California gold 
fever, he drove his little steamer Director 
up the rapids of the San Juan River, and 
dragged her bodily over the fallen trees 
and rocky portages, until he launched her 
safely upon Lake Nicaragua, and finally 
Vou. LXXVI 28 


ers. 


ocean 
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employed the same means to pl ce a 
ntral Ameri 
His engi 


the route impractic 


iar 


ger steamer, the Ce ca,on the 


] ] } 
Same iake, neers had 


repo. ted 


abie no one had ever 


attempted the ascent of the river—and 
But he 


ime for such nonsens« 


they proposed cutting a canal. 


said he had ‘‘no t 


and taking thirty men with him 


on tiie 
little steamer, made the route himss 
Such are the men who accomplish things 


while others are discussing them. 
It has transpired officially by recent 
corresponde nee In possession of the Ui 

ed Sates Bureau of Navigation that some 


: } } | P 
of our existing railroads are capable to 


day of conveying torpedo-boats from the 
navy yards on the seaboard to the 


And, 


well remarked, ‘‘the ship-railway is sim 


Great 


Lakes of the interior. 


as has been 


ply a proposition to carry greater bw 
de WS than have hithe rto been car “ed oO} 
ordinary railroads.” 

The Baldwin Iron-Works of Philadel 
phia in 1832 considered it a great feat 
that they had constructed an engine which 
could draw thirty tons on a level, and the 
papers of the day contained the following 


announcement: 


“NOTICE.—The locomotive engit vM 
W. Baldwin, of this city, w epart ) 
weather is fa r, With a train of 1): sen ears 

re On rainy « iys horses will be attaches 


Now the 


ten-wheeled consolidated locomotives for 


same works are constructing 
the Dom Pedro Railway in Brazil, guaran 
teed to draw 
tion as to *‘ 


3600 tons, with no reserva 
weather.” 

With our modern appliances in view, 
the intervening Space between the Atlan 
tic seaboard and the Great Lakes is a mere 
portage; and the necessities of the hour 
require not only the safe and expeditious 
transit of war vessels and il 


laden 


heavily 
propellers and barges our inland 
peninsulas and isthmuses, but also from 
the ocean to the lakes; and for the south 
ern routes from the West by the Mississippi 
and its affluents to the Gulf, and still on 
over the portages of the great isthmus to 
the South Seas, the long coveted ‘spice 
islands,” 


over 


and the continents beyond. 

No one thinks now of voyaging around 
the southern capes of Africa or America. 
The paths of commerce are already across 
the continents. But these demand to be 
more and more facilitated. 

If a vessel can safely carry a heavy 
freight over stormy seas, where half her 
hull is sometimes out of water, pound- 
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t 
promptly restored 
to her native 
ment 
and put 


in order to rene 
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tion, and her dom Khedive to prepare a project for the trans 


port of steamers and other vessels around 
the first cataract of the Nile. He care 
alternative plans 


‘anda strug 

If she is dis 
the sea, she is fully investigated the 
for a canal or railway, 
and decided in favor of 
the latter: but financial 
complications of — the 
government at the time 
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THEZS 


prevented its construc 
tion. But the railway 
over the Chignecto isth 
mus is already unde 
contract. 

Another Canadian pro 
ject is for a ship-railway 
1 & between Georgian Bay 
Ls seaeszezZZZZZ7a 2a ; (an arm of Lake Huron 

I fp and Toronto, on Lak 


TEHUANTEPE( 
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Ontario. The distance is about 70 n 


Li€ 
und it would save 500, and the devious na 


ition of the St. Clair and Detroit rivers 
[t would, more 
prod icts of the West at 

vero, f 


B iffalo 


Major Jones, of the United St 


id the Welland Canal 


over, land the 


and instead o mi 


> t , 
woOcnestel 


isky, Erie, or 


‘rv Corps, has recently desig 


! danger 


ay tor the avoidance of the 
lavigation at the Dalles, on the Co 


t 
lumbia River, in Washington Territory. 


His plans are 


now under consideration of 
the War Department. 

Another proj ct is the Michigan Penin 
sula Railway, from Michigan City, oppo 
site Chicago, Erie. 
The recent periodic disasters upon Lake 


to Toledo, on Lake 


Michigan have been of such a character 
as to attract unusual attention. These are 


to be attributed not only to the vastness 
of the lake, but to.geodetic considerations 
They 
must continue to increase, therefore, with 


The 


for the proposed ship-railway are over a 


and its peculiar shape and position. 


the increase of commerce. surveys 
very practicable route, saving a distance 
of 700 miles of perilous lake and river 
navigation vid the lakes Michigan, Huron, 
and St. Clair, the straits of Mackinaw.and 
the St. Clair and Detroit rivers. It would, 
moreover, lengthen the season of open 
navigation between Chicago and the East 
about 


a month Its strategic 


importance would be great, as being entire- 


each year. 


ly within our own control, instead of skirt 
ing the British lines through Huron and 
the St.Clairand Detroit rivers to Lake Erie. 
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ce 

huantepee Si 
now in the h 
thell as chief e I 

the London J'imes Says, 
] 


this scheme is a bold one, 


more remarkable for its boidness 
as for its originality, than for 
neering soundness, and for the perfectness 
ith which « very detail has been worked 
out and eve ry possible contina ney pro 
vided against.” 
There is 


no magic, mystery, or miracle 


in the evolutions of science or of nature. 
Columbus did not set out discover a 
continent, but a western passage to India 
and the boundless 


The 


obstacle in 


empire of Cathay. 
America was 
The 


Seas seeme d 


discovery of only an 


his way. spice islands 


and the South 


ie@SS accessl- 


ble than ever; and not until centuries 


had elapsed, and the gold of Califor 


nia and Australia had given a new im- 


petus to adventure, did the barrier appear 
surmountable. Cortez had surveyed in 
vain the valleys of Tehuantepec, and Ma 
gellan had discovered a strait too perilous 


and too remote. With the discovery of 


gold in California, however, the intrepid 
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Vanderbilt came upon the scene, driving 


littie steamer over the rapids of the 


Juan River, as we have seen, and 


eging her bodily over the portages of 
Nicaragua. But still the western passage 


o the Orient remained an unsolved prob 


t 
| 
i 


em, and the grand old ‘‘ Commodore” 


aband med the Ie ld to become a railroad 


king 
Va have sinee reach 


a four over the wide 


1 
» continent, and one 


upon 
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BY WILLI 
CHAPTER II. 


THE 


(Continued. ) 


BIT LADY 


ons In now. 


ome rei Fort William 
I 


,ochiel has no trouble with his elans- 


men: the government have no trouble 


with Lochiel; the garrison buildings have 


been turned into private dwellings; women 
sit on the grassy bastions of the fort and 
knit stockings, sheltering themselves from 


thesun withan old umbrella; in the square 
are wooden benches for looking on at the 
tossing of the 


caber, putting the stone, 
and other Highland ri 


umes: in the fosse 


is grown an excellent crop of potatoés and 
cabbages; and just outside there isa trim 


ly kept bowling-green, in which the club 


members practise the gentle art of reach 
tee 
releases them from their desk or counter. 
Indeed it is possible that Alison, who had 
visited Edinburgh once or twice, and had 


ing the when the waning afternoon 


passed the lofty crags and castle wall of 
Stirling, 
find a place of fair historic fame with so 
little to show for itself; but if Fort Wil- 
liam is not in itself picturesque, it is in 


may have been disappointed to 


the very midst of wonderfully picturesque 
When they took her along 
to ‘* the Craigs,” and ascended the mound 


surroundings. 


there, she was struck dumb by the singu- 
lar and varied and luminous beauty of the 
vast panorama extending away in every 
The hills of 
were all aflame in the sunset light; dark 
amid trees stood the ruins of Inverlochy 
Castle; the shallow waters of Loch Linne 
stretched away up to Corpach, where a 
flood of golden radiance came pouring out 
of Loch Eil: while all along the west, and 
as far south as Ardgour, the mountains 


direction. wild Lochaber 
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the isthmus—and still the old problem has 
remained unsolved, ‘* the western passage 
to India and Cathay.” 

But 
sive 


it is possible that the comprehen 
Eads length re 
vealed the long-sought passage to 
Orient. To this up to the 

merece of the world is the great interna 
tional mission of the two republics, Mexico 
and the United States. Suez is the centr 
of the old continents, but here is the centre 


venius of has at 
the 


open com 


of the oceans, the gateway of the world 
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BLACK 


were deepening and deepening in shadow, 
making the glow in the sky overhead all 
brilliant. Alison, 
standing somewhat apart from her com 


the more dazzlingly 


panions, and wholly silent and absent, 
was wistfully wishing that her younger 
sister could be here for but an hour, for 
but a moment. Would it not enrich 
those pale visions of hers which formed 
so large a part of her life? Perhaps her 
imagination was starved in so cold and 
And 
in heaven high hills 
like these, flame-smitten with rose and 
gold, and placid lakes reflecting their aw 
ful and silent splendor? The Lord had 
made man in His own image; 


colorless a place as Kirk o’ Shields ? 
might there not be 


Was it not 
possible that in fashioning the earth He 
had given us glimpses of that distant and 
mystic region which to poor Agnes seem 
ed so white and wan? Why should it 
be white and wan? The Lord 
‘*Lift up your heads, O 
and be ye lifted up, ye everlast- 
ing doors; and the King of glory shall 
come in. Who is this King of glory? 
The Lord strong and mighty, the Lord 
mighty in battle.” Some strange kind of 
exaltation filled her heart, and flooded her 
eyes with tears. Those roseate summits 
seemed so far away; they were hardly of 
this earth; they were God’s footstool, re 
moved beyond the habitations and the 
knowledge of men. ‘‘ Who shall ascend 
into the hill of the Lord?” When her 
cousin Flora came quickly forward in 
alarm, for she had happened to see the 
tears running down the girl’s face, she 
found Alison all trembling, and quite un- 
able to speak. 

‘““Why, what is the matter?” said she, 


was the 
King of glory. 
ye gates ; 
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and she put her arm within Alison’s arm; 
and perhaps she guessed a little. ‘‘Come, 
come,” said she, kindly; ‘‘ you must not 
let a pretty evening in the Highlands be 
vilder you. I’m sure I beg your pardon 
for leaving you to yourself for a minute 
or two: Ludovick and I are so deeply 
nterested about our new tennis-court 
Come away, and we will show you the 
river Nevis; and then we shall have to be 
back in good time for supper, you know, 
or else both papa and Aunt Gilchrist will 
be for tearing us in pieces.”’ And so she 
led Alison away, and talked to her un 
ceasingly, with plenty of help from Cap 
tain Macdonell; so that long before they 
had returned to the house the girl had 
quite recovered her ordinary serenity, and 
was listening with an equal amount of 
amusement and of horror to a recital of 
some of the doings of the boy John. 

But, as it happened, they had lingered 
so long by the banks of the clear-running 
Nevis that when they reached home again 
they were no less than ten minutes late; 
and the reception they got—not from the 
mild-eyed and soft-mannered Mrs. Munro, 
nor yet from the little, prim, gray-whis- 
kered Doctor, but from Aunt Gilchrist her- 
self—was of the sharpest. She who had 
been all milk and honey in the afternoon 
was now a fiery little scorpion; and no 
one was safe from her grumblings and 
mutterings and biting innuendoes. It 
was not only the real culprits who suffer- 
ed as they all sat down at table; there was 
a thrust here and a thrust there; nothing, 
indeed, in the town of Fort William was 
right; there were not even two clocks in 
the place that kept the same time. Fora 
while the little Doctor fretted and fumed 
in silence. At length he said, petulantly, 
‘*T wish, Jane, you would pay some heed 
to what one tells you, and get rid of that 
neureetis; for as long as it keeps hanging 
about ye, ye do nothing but grumble at 
the whole mortal world.” 

‘*Get rid of it!” she said, with bitter 
scorn. ‘‘ Yes, if you can tell me what it 
is, and what brought it there, and what's 
going to cure it! The more o’ that poison 
o’ yours I take—your iodides and salicine 
and stuff—the worse it gets; and then ye 
jink round the corner and call it by an- 
other name. I wonder,” she went on, 
contemptuously, ‘‘ ye have na tried con- 
juring, or spirit-rapping, or reading a verse 
of the Bible backward! What kind o’ tune 
is it they whistle to make serpents dance ? 
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Could ye no try that, Duncan, my man, 
when your bits o’ bottles three times a day 
winna help 

‘Tf you'd take your medicine,” said he, 
with some acerbity, ‘*and leave alone that 
port-wine negus and cinnamon and sugar, 
you'd have a better chance of vettine well 

ay, and of improving your temper be 
sides, Aunt Gilchrist, let me tell you.” 

‘And if I have found out the only 
thing that gives me a little relief, I'm sure 
it was no doctor who made the discovery 
for me,” she retorted. 

‘IT should think not,” he said, with 
glooming brows. ‘* He that will to Cu 
par maun to Cupar. And the relief you 
get at the time, or fancy you get, d’you 
no think you'll have to pay for that? 
What are you laying up for yourself ?” 

‘What am I laying up for myself?” 
she answered, snappishly. ‘*’ Deed, man, 
ye talk as if 1 was going to live for an 
other half-century! Laying up for my- 
self? I dinna care what ['m laying up 
for myself, so that I can get an occasional 
five minutes’ peace and quiet; and that I 
have never got from any of your precious 
table-spoonfuls three times a day. Lay- 
ing up for myself? Would ye talk like 
that if ye felt the whole o’ your ten toes 
on fire, and more fire shooting across your 
ankles?) Tm thinking, Duncan, my lad, 
ye'd be just as quick as any one to take 
whatever would still the pain; and ye'd 
not be so anxious about squeezing in an- 
other miserable year or two between your- 
self and your coffin. And ye speak about 
inmy temper. My temper! Why, if ye 
get a bit twinge o’ the toothache, it’s like 
bringing the heavens and the earth to an 
end!” 

She relapsed into silence and sulked. 
He also relapsed into silence and sulked; 
and what conversation ensued was carried 
on between Captain Macdonell and Flora 
and Hugh. Alison observed that her 
aunt Munro, so far from betraying any 
embarrassment over this quarrelling, 
seemed rather to be amused, in her quiet 
way, and did not seek to interfere. 

Now the nine o’clock supper was the 
chief meal of the household—the Doctor 
being away most of the day, and uncertain 
as to his movements—and on the table 
there was a decanter of claret and also one 
of whiskey, while there was a jug of beer 
brought in forthetwo young men. When 
the question of drinking came along, Mrs. 
Munro pressed her sister-in-law to have 
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some ¢ laret otfer was ec | 


put the 
Aunt 


would 


Doctor 


Griichri 


The 


it has been 
vou. would you 
Whis 


with youn 


He 


maid-servant appeared 


oot 


up and 
} 


some hot water 


and some ground 


mon 
1 } 
hié 1eboard and 


W ine 
Aunt Gilehrist 


tumbler, a 


his proceedings. 


to Ali 


idovieck Macdonell. 


no notee I 
as la Flora 
to L And 


le, the servant having returned, 


KING SON; 


Doctor standing at the sideboard 


ve beak r of port wine 
Presently he 
he 


iss round tl 


brought the steaming tum 
and the 
and put them 


Dier and t small ladle 
wineg! 
beiore his sister 

‘T will not take it!” she said, shortly 

‘Ye will take it!” 

‘IT tell 
tained, fiercely 


And I tell ye, 


} 
sisted. W 


said he 


ve, I will not take it!” she main 
will take it!” 
ith equal vehemence 


‘IT will not 


l am in this houss 


ve 


take 1, not a drop, while 
and that will not be 
long!” said she, ina very high and mighty 
manner 

Alison left her seat, and came round 
and put her hand on her aunt’s shoulder. 
The 


**Go away!’ 


old dame shook her off. 


‘Aunt Gilchrist!” said 
The 


Aunt Gilchrist looked up for a moment 


Alison 


cvirl had a soft and winning voice. 


and patted Alison’s hand. 
‘Well, well, 
the bit lady 


‘] want 


what is it? 


want?” 


What does 
you to take the negus, Aunt 
* Alison said 

Aunt Gilchrist stared defiantly at her 


brother 


Gilchrist 


‘He has put no sugar in it,” said she. 


The doctor went and fetehed the sugar, 
and dropped one piece into the rose-color- 
ed fluid 

‘‘That’s only for periphery,” said she, 
discontentedly. 


“Oh, well, you. stiff-necked woman, 
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there’s another for deficient circulation, 
and here’s another for muscular rheuma 
will that do for ye?” said he, with 
a constrained laugh; and when he had 
plumped the two pieces into the hot necus 
he went back to his place. 

‘They Highland folk!” said Mrs. Mun 
** Their 


temper is just like a pickle tow brought 


tism 


ro, with a quiet smile, to Alison. 
near a candle. Decent Scotch bodies like 
you and me, Alison, try to keep some rea 
sonable control over themselves.” 

Now whether it was that this yielding 
on the part of her brother had pleased her 
or whether it was that the stimulus of the 
hot did afford 
assuagement of wandering 
old lady’s mood was almost 
instantly changed. She 


negus really her 


some 


her nerve 


twinges, the 


grew most com 
placentand merry; she declared she would 
soon teach the Doctor how to cure nervous 
inflammation, so that neuritis and pe riph 
eral neuralgia all the the 
crew would simply fly at his approach 

especially if he 


and rest of 
came with a tumbler of 
port-wine negus in his hand; she returned 
to the bold undertakings 
and projects of the afternoon: 


and generous 


and she 
challenged her brother to show his faith 


in his assistant by leaving him in full 


charge of the patients for a few days 


When the supper things were removed 
she insisted on Ludovick Macdonell light 
ing his pipe, which he was very loath to 
do, for no one smoked except himself; but 
she declared that the odor of tobacco in the 
evening was sweeter to her than the scent 
of roses, for it reminded her of happy days 
long gone by. And then (just as Alison 
was expecting to see * the books” brought 
in for family worship) Aunt Gilchrist an 
nounced in her tyrannical way that they 
must have a comfortable little game of 
‘* catch-the-ten.”’ 

‘Aunt Gilchrist!” said 
laugh, by way of protest. 

‘* Well, then ?” 

‘“What will Miss Dimity Puritan say 
to our playing cards?” Flora asked, with 
a look at her cousin. 

‘*The bit lady? Indeed I forgot!” said 
the old dame, glancing doubtfully across 
the table. ‘‘But never mind; we'll not 
ask her to play. Alison will come and 
sit by me, and I'll show her the game.” 

And so it was that Alison (though with 
compunction, for she had been 
taught to regard *‘the devil’s books” as 
one of Satan’s most dangerous and deadly 


Flora, with a 


some 
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devices) found herself looking on at this 
came, Which, after a little preliminary in 
struction as to the names and values of 
the cards, she managed to understand in 
i. fashion. And not only was there no 
ipparent wickedness, but she found her 
self equally amused and interested. In 
the very first hand it fell to her aunt’s lot 
to hold the ten of trumps; and the vari- 


ous efforts made by the other players to 
seize this treasure Alison was sharp enough 
to guess at. What she did not know was 
hat Ludovick Maecdonell, who had a sus 
picion as to where the Ten lay, intention 
ally and good-naturedly sacrificed his 
chance of capturing it by prematurely 
throwing away his Jack, to Aunt Gil 
christ’s exuberant joy and triumph, for 
ultimately she won the vame. This even 
ing Alison kept out pleading her igno- 
rauce; but she was a reasonable and even 
a clear-headed kind of creature, when she 
was withdrawn from certain surroundings 
and influences; and she could not for the 
life of her make out wherein lay the harm 
of this simple pastime. For the rest, a 
vreat cheerfulness and frankness and 
good-humor prevailed in the little cirele; 
it was astonishing how quickly the time 
went by; she was quite startled and sorry 
when Captain Ludovick, at the end of 
a game, rose and said he must really 
bid them good-night and be off to his ho 
tel. Indeed, she was disappointed: he 
seemed to belong to this household: she 
would rather he could have remained un- 
til the family party finally broke up. 

As he was saying good-by, and when 
he came to her, he took her hand for a 
second. 

‘*[ hope you will be pleased with your 
stay in Lochaber,” he said. 

‘Ludovick,” Miss Flora interposed, 
‘“you are not going back to Oyre just 
yet ?” 
‘*Oh no,” he said, ‘* not for a few days 
I have some business that will keep me in 
the town.” 

“That's all right,” she said at once, 
‘for you can neglect your business, and 
come and help me to show Alison some 
of the places about. Hugh won’t be both 
ered with us girls, so we shall have to de 
pend on you.” 

‘‘I’m sure I shall be delighted,” said 
the young man; and then he bade them a 
general farewell again, and went out into 
the night—which was all throbbing with 
stars, above the black shadows of the hills. 
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CHAPTER ITI 
IN A CALDRON OF THE HILLS 


ALISON did not sleep much that night; 


t h 
she lay awake thinking of these kind peo 
ple among whom she had come, of their 
frank and pleasant ways, their vood-na 
tured banter of each other, their affection 
and their obvious desire that she should 
feel herself at home among them And 
as for the only one of them who was a 





stranger to her—Captain Macdonell—s} 


ic 
I 


was resolved to place herself on very 
friendly terms with him, if he also was 
willing From the ‘ Ludovick and 
‘Flora’ of their mode of address, and 
from his general footing in the house, it 
was clear to her that Captain Macdonell 
Was her cousin’s accepted lover; so that 
she—that is, Alison—could extend toward 
f 


him a kind of sisterly familiarity without 


fear: and besides, Flora would be pleased 
to find that her choice was thought much 
of and approved, That was one point 

Then again she bethought her as to how 
she could manage to convince her aunt 
that it was not any hope of inheriting 
money that had brought her away from 
Kirk ay Shields, or induced her to obey 
similar previous summonses. That she 
was to inherit Aunt Gilchrist’s money 
was quite freely spoken of, by the old 
lady among the rest; and indeed Alison 
was not thinking much of herself in the 
matter; she was mostly anxious that 
none of them should imagine that her fa 
ther had any mercenary end in view in 
consenting to these visits. But how was 
she to show her own independence or his 
indifference? If Aunt Gilchrist had been 
a purse-proud, overbearing woman, Ali 
son could have faced her in battle royal, 
and cut and slashed in scorn, and gone 
proudly home. But to face Aunt Gil 
christ! She was the most whimsical of 
odd little tyrants. When she lashed, it 
was with a laugh. Her deadliest quar- 
rels with her brother had only the 
tormenting of him for their aim. And 
as regards Alison herself, her treatment 
of ‘‘the bit lady” (except for an occa 
sional snap when a sharper twinge than 
usual shot through her ankles) was just 
goodness itself. No, she could find no 
pretext for fighting Aunt Gilchrist 

but the reflection was not a painful one; 
and it was with a pleased and dazed 
sense that under this roof there reigned 
a great good-will and content, and mu- 
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‘ral kindness, that 
was back again in 


to her that 
in her own 


seemed 
small 

was all around, save 
flames that shot up into the 


startled She hardly dared stir or 


breathe, for might not her sister be listen- 


ine for that strange visitant the pale 
mother—who 


would come and stand by 


the smiling and benignant, seen 


peaside, 
heard and 
Was 
moan or wail coming from the room close 


DY In 


and yet unsubstantial, yet 


voiceless and noiseless ? that a 
which the servants slept ? and was 
Margaret, 


torturing 


the unable to 
herself with 
This 


so long, so 


poor creature 


close her eyes, 


thoughts of her eternal doom ? 


seemed to be a terrible night, 


sombre, so hopeless! For what was there 
The morning would 
her the sight of a thousand 
chimneys vomiting smoke and fire into 


to look forward to ? 
but bring 


the surcharged and heavy air; bedraggled 
with shawls 
the 
trudging silent to their work; 
little would be 
making their way along the miry streets 


to senool, 


women, tired of face, and 


sheltering their heads from rain, 


would pe 


poor brats, barefooted, 
Then all day long the clash 
and din and thud of engines; the air be- 
coming thicker and thicker with poison- 
ous fumes; the dusk coming on prema- 
turely, and the flames of the furnaces 
showing redder and redder through the 
[s it the 


It is enough to make one’s 


gathering darkness. time for 


books now ? 
heart bleed to hear this poor woman prais- 
ing the Lord for all His goodness to her, 
and to know that she is looking forward 
to an eternity of punishment. But soon 
she will have retired for the night; and 
may a merciful Heaven grant her some 
this 


brief spell of forgetfulness poor 


Margaret with the saddened eves! Or is 
it only His beloved to whom He giveth 
sleep? For those others—the hapless lost 
for them the worm that dieth not, 
and the fire that shall not be quenched. 
Alison awoke with a cry. But what 


this? Black night was no longer 


ones 


was 
around her, with lowering skies and lurid 
flames; Kirk o’ Shields had vanished; the 
solitary window of this neat small room 
had grown to be of a beautiful pale blu- 
The dawn had silent 
and mystical. <A flood of joy and peace 
and gratitude filled her heart; the day be- 


ish-gray. come, 


at last she 
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fore her had no further dread for her: the 
fair world would once more be shining all 
around her, a 


her eves. 


gladness and a wonder to 
Nay, even now, before any in 
the house were up, might she not mak« 
assurance doubly sure that all these vi 
sions and terrors were fled, and the new. 
arrived, witl beneticent 


calm day its 


beauty and stillness ? She stealthily rose, 


and got hold of a light travelling cloak, 
which flung round shoulders; 
then went to the window and re 
moved the small muslin sash, and drew a 
chair into the embrasure, and sat down 
there. She seemed to hold her breath as 
she looked forth. The night was gone, 
but the day was not yet here; all things 
looked ghostly and pale and strange; the 
motionless waters of the lake, the wooded 
hills, the wan heavens themselves, were 
as if they slept—as if they had slept, even 
as they were now, since creation’s morn. 
Nothing stirred; there was not a sound. 
On the calm bosom of the water the dark 


she her 


she 


green fir woods of the opposite shore and 
the pale lilac heights above them were 
faithfully reflected where some 
long and shallow banks showed in orange 
- weed the surface. A small 
scarlet object far away floated double on 
this liquid plain; she guessed that it might 


except 


above 


sea 


be a buoy to mark the steamers’ course. 
A faint mist that hung about the woods 
that was the 
only sign of change, and of the slow prog 
ress of the hours. 


appeared to be lessening 


But as she sat there alone, and more 
than content, a transformation was taking 
place that at first she did not perceive. 
There was no archangel’s trump to declare 
the daybreak; it came all so silently; the 
hill-tops had been touched by the rosy 
light ere she was aware. And then she 
looked up. Above the dark green woods, 
above the purple slopes and shoulders, the 
far-receding summits were bathed in a 
faint ethereal crimson, and the heavens 
overhead were of gold. The whole world 
seemed to grow warmer. There were in- 
termingling colors on the wide waters of 
the lake. What was this sudden ery, too, 
startling the silence? A sea-swallow had 
struck down upon that glassy plain, 
emerging with its prey in its beak; its 
companions came screaming and dipping 
and flashing around it. The new day 
broadened and descended from the hills; 
the sunlight fell upon the fir woods oppo- 
site; far away in the north a small red ob- 
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ject, leaving a brown trail behind it, be- 
gan to move slowly along: the 
with funnels, 


was that 


rrea steamer, its searlet 
She heard sounds below: 


And then 
she stole quickly back to bed again, lest 


coming south ? 
the household was stirring. 


her cousin Flora should come to seek her: 


but her closed eyes still beheld the beauty 


and the majesty and the wistfulness of 
that silent dawn, that seemed to have be- 
longed to herself alone. 

And it was Flora, as it chanced, who first 
came to eall her, the young? lady appear- 
ing at the door of her room with a tele- 
eram in her hand. 

‘Look at this, now, Alison; was there 
ever anything so unfortunate!” said she. 
(And it was only when she was excited or 
unusually emphatic that a trace of High- 
land accent was heard in her speech: she 
said, ‘* was there effer anything so unfhor- 
tunate!”) 

Then it turned out that certain friends 
from the south had telegraphed that they 
would reach Ballachulish that afternoon, 
on their way to Tyndrum next day, and 
that they hoped Flora and Hugh would 
come down and spend the evening with 
them. They were almost bound to go, 
Flora explained; but how could she leave 


her cousin just as she had arrived? Ali- 
son assured her that she need have no 
scruple. What was a single day? Be- 


sides, it was her—Alison’s—place to re- 
main with her aunt, and try to amuse her 
a little: she would have plenty of occupa- 
tion till the two cousins returned from 
Ballachulish. 

But Aunt Gilchrist was of a different 
mind, when, the brother and sister being 
ready to start for the steamer, Alison pro- 
posed to remain in the house and help her 
aunt with her sewing, or read to her, or 
otherwise wait on her. 

‘*Read to me!” exclaimed the old lady, 
who had been peevishly grumbling all 
through breakfast-time. ‘*‘Do ye want 
your head snapped off? If they fools o’ 
doctors cannot get this wretched thing out 
o’ my old bones—or nerves, or muscles, or 
whatever it is—why should you suffer, 
you stupid creature? Do ye want to be 
torn in bits?” 

‘Tm not afraid, Aunt Gilchrist,” said 
Alison, with asmile—and when she smiled 
she showed she had exceedingly pretty 
teeth, as Flora noticed. 

‘*Go away!” continued the old lady, 
with a sourface. ‘*Godown to the quay 
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with Hugh and Flora, and see them leave 
then be 


my reach till the afternoon 


off by yourself, and keep out o’ 
L’ve 


a drop o’ their poisonous iodides this morn 


not taken 


ing, so I may be better by then, and we'll 
vo for a drive. Now be off with ye, and 


not another word.” 

Alison did as she was bid: and having 
seen her cousins leave DY the steamer, she 
returned to the main street of the little 
town, and idly passed along that, looking 
at the small shop windows and their mod 
est displays. She had no definite idea of 


where she was going, but she naturally 
followed the route with which she Was al- 
ready familiar. She passed the fort. She 
left the last of the villas behind, and went 
away along the dusty road until she reach 
ed the banks of the river Nevis; and here 
from time to 
time, as an opening among the thick fo 
liage of overhanging ash and alder and 
sycamore enabled her to look down into 
the clear-running stream. 


she lingered and loitered 


It was with an 
inexpressible wonder and delight that she 
regarded the loveliness of these banks, and 
listened to the soft, continuous murmur 
of the river. The only waters she knew 
Shields were, first of all, the 
canal, which seemed merely an intensi 


in Kirk o’ 


fication of all the surrounding squalor; 
and secondly, a little burn which ran 
through a steep chasm some five or six 
miles away: the chasm itself was pictu 
resque enough, but all its foliage was 
blighted and blackened, and the sluggish 
burn at the foot was of the color of mud 
as it wound its way out into the grimy 
But look at this 
stream here, where the sunlight found an 
opening through the trees, and flashed a 
million diamonds upon the laughing rip- 
The water was of the clearest gold- 
en brown; she could see the color of ev- 
ery red and olive-green pebble at the bot- 
tom. The branches, too, 
that trembled in the warm sunlight were 
of a bright and beautiful, sometimes of a 
translucent, And this pleasant, 
murmuring music had no kind of sadness 
in it; it was cheerful 

the fresh colors and 
around her were. 


and melancholy fields. 


ples! 


overhanging 


green, 


as the sunlight and 

the sweet air all 
She wished that Agnes 
were here, if only for one brief minute, to 
see and to hear. 

She was wandering along idly enough, 
at peace with all the world, and well con 
tent with the solitariness, and the sun 
light, and the placid murmur of the river, 


& 
a 
f 


em 


ald 
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became aware that some one 


rand overtaking 
ing, Miss Blair!” 


tne 


ne 


voice at and 
‘aptain Mae 


lie 


once, 


not 


Was 


t confused 


as a Compan 


off-hand, 


) person Slmipie, 


vrood-nat His Manner, and there 


as a bri onhadence in his look that 


besides, for Flora’s sake, 


to Cap 


commended fh 


iy KING 


iy 

‘and 

rid of the Man with 
| followed you, 


Ar 
Flora 


you going up 
H wh 


,and I was coming along 


if | had not 


ana 


ces seen vou 


She told ] 


up Ben Nevis; she 


a bit of 


she had no idea of TONE 


had onl come out for 


a stroll 


said he ‘* You 


Ben Nevis until you get a 


course 


ipl 
Cll tell you 


0 Inill-elimbing. 


{ 


ve llgeeta couple of ponies 


some evening, 1 fine weather lasts, 


this 


and you and Flora will ride to the top, 
and Hugh and I will go with you, and 


Then 


Johnny to bring the ponies down. 


you'll stay the night at the little wooden 


caravansary, to get up in the morning to 


see the sun rise out of the German Ocean. 
How will that ; 


‘*T was never on horseback in my life,” 


ao ¢ 


said she, somewhat ag 
~Oh, 
‘You'll 


ell forward 


he. 

merely to lean 
Well, 
present ¢ 
the hill 
» 


Suppose we ge 


but that’ 


hoid on: you've 
at the steep places. 
al 


of 


now, W here 
W ould 


DY Way Ol 


are vou golng 
Lo 


experiment ¢ 


vou like try a bit 


along, and I will show you the old track 
for ascending the hill before they cut the 
pony track.’ 

So these two went on together, she ac 


cepting his escort and 


she was resolved on the first opportunity 


quite naturally; 
tosay something very pretty about Flora, 
But she did not get 
He was 


so as to pleage him. 


the chance—at least, not then 


In a very gay and talkative mood, and 
was doing his best to interest and amuse 
her, and to instruct her too. 

‘*Oh yes,” he was saying, in answer to 


some chance remark of hers, ‘‘all this is 


very pretty—very beautiful, if you like. 
But it isn’t Lochaber at all. Lochaber is 
wild. These hills just now are like the 
hills you see from the Nile 
that 


this 


pale chromo- 
You 
after a 
couple of days of Atlantic squalls—with 
purple clouds and brilliant lights 
flashing about. You should get Hugh to 
to you about that 


lithographs; isn’t Lochaber. 


want to see neighborhood 


heavy \ 


talk 
She glanced up with a little surprise 

** Ah, Hugh yet, I 
should imagine,” said he. ‘‘ He isa little 
But he is a very extraordinary lad: 


you don’t know 
shy. 
he has all the Celtic sensitiveness to what is 
fine in musie and painting and poetry; he 
seems to know by instinct what is right; 
and Flora 


has a good deal of the same 


quality too. It isn’t that they themselves 
try to do much; but their appreciation of 
what is most beautiful, of what is best 
in all the arts, seems to be so marvellous; 
it seems to be some kind of sixth sense. 
[ don’t understand it myself, but I can 
see how true and fine their judgment is.” 

‘*But you are Highlander too, are you 
not?” Alison said, gently. 

‘Oh, I am a duffer,” said he, quite sim- 
ply, as they walked along; ‘‘and it’s a 
good, wholesome thing, when you are a 
duffer, to know it. But that fellow Hugh 

why, he does all sorts of things by a 
You wouldn’t think he 
was a bundle of nerves, would you? He's 
as strong as a young colt, but if you're 
driving with him, he’s the first to tell if 


kind of instinet. 


anything goes wrong with the springs, 
and he’s the first to if the 
goes a bit lame. I declare to you he can 
sail a boat better than I can, and I’ve been 
all my life at it, and he has spent half his 
time in Edinburgh at his classes. It’s 

all the way 


some nicety of touch he’s got 
round; you should see him throw a east 


notice horse 


of trout flies on to smooth water, or screw 
a ball over a tennis net. And his sister 
great deal the same faculty, 
though of course she has not tried her 
hand at so many different things. You 
wouldn't think very sensitive 
to impressions, would you? You might 
even,” he added, rather turning to his 
companion regarding her— ‘‘ you 
might even say she was a trifle careless 
and—and robust 
ways?” 

‘*But surely,” said Alison, with the 
blood mantling in her cheeks (for now 
was her chance) surely that very 


. 


has a of 


she 


was 


and 


even mannish—in her 


sé 
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frankness comes from her honesty, and 
her good-nature, and her kind intention 
toward you? Surely that is so!” 

‘* Yes, I think it is,’ 


warmly as Alison could have wished; **] 


‘he said, but not so 
think she always means well, and knows 
it, and is not very particular about peo 
} 


to have quite the 


However, she seems 


le’s opinion of her. 
Same Instinctive appre 


} 


ciation that he has of what is fine in mu 


n the color ot a bit 


that. Neither 


other prot sses to 


sic, or in poetry, or 
for the 
nor the 


of silk, matter of 


the one singe, 


you know: you couldn't persuade them 
to trv a song in-doors—before strangers at 
but if 


the 


east: boat with 
the oth 


er begins with some of the old Gaelic awrs, 


you are out in a 


them in evening, and one or 
then you never heard two voices in 
ife that 
cular harmony. 
to 
econd to her, sometimes she sin 


your 


together with such a sin 


went 
There is no effor they 
don't 


sometimes he sings 


seem eare; 
os second 
kind of 
the 


Sometimes I think 


to him; and it is a fragmentary 
ap 
a ilne, or a 


humming of the tune. 


thing verse, or merely 


ie should have been trained as a musi 
cian.” 

‘‘And yet he is going to be an archi- 
tect!” 


He noticed the touch of surprise, per 


said she. 


haps of disappointment, in her tone. 
‘*Oh, but you must get Hugh in a con 


} 


fidential mood, and then he will show to 
you that architecture is the noblest of all 
the arts; and not only so, but that it com 
bines all the others. However, it isn’t to 
For 
my part, I believe there are the makings 
man in that lad, though 
he is just now entirely occupied in build 
ing a jib and mainsail sailing-boat. Yes, 
Um looking forward to the time when 
I shall be a old Highland 
laird, with a snuff-box and an old collie 
as my chief companions, and Hugh Mun 
ro will be away in the south, one of the 


everybody he confides his ambitions. 


of a very great 


broken-down 


great men of the world, building monu 
ments that will preserve his name for cen- 
turies. You don't much in Hugh, 
He’s shy; but I know I am 


see 
perhaps 7 
right.” 
By this time they were crossing a wide 
stretch of undulating moorland by a path 
marked here and there by a bit of smooth 
worn rock, and here and there by a few 
scattered stones among the tufts of coarse 
grass and heather. Far above them tow- 
ered the mighty bulk of the 


what 


sen 
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could see of it, that is—the massive 


they 


shoulders seamed with deep scars, the 


rocks wet 


lilae-gray 


In places and glitter 

ing in the sun He was walking at a 

studiously moderate pace to encourage 

her; every now and again he would stop 

for half a second that they might go on 
together 

You must tell me, said he, ‘‘ not 


. 3 : 
tired, Dub when 


when you are vou think 
vou are beginning to be tired—then we 
V1 turn.” 

‘But I am a very good ilker.”’ she 
made answer. *At Kirk o' Shields, if 
vou want to see a few green leaves and 
bushes and they are not very green, 
poor things—or if you vant to hunt for a 


primrose in the spring-time, you've got to 


res “Phe a 
valk away out to Kirtle Burn, nearly six 


miles off. That isa good walk, there and 
mic) " 
‘You ought to drive Lnere and bac 
and have all vour time at the place 
ouldn’t that be more sensible?” he sug 


fwested 
‘** At Kirk o’ Shields no one ever drives, 
said Alison, 


being in the 


except to a funeral,” quite 


SIMply, aud without least 
are of the grimness of her answer 


They 


slopes of the 


a 


were now ascending the lower 


mountain, and she was doing 
excellently well under his careful encour 


agement and supervision 


Volt aS lar as 


‘1 shouldn't wonder if we 


the tarn,” 


‘and | 
should consider that a very creditable px 


said he, cheerfully, 


formance for a first attempt 
‘“*If | ean get up so far,’ said she, laugh 
ing, but pausing to take breath all the 
ll be 
bound to get down somehow 


‘Well, the 


present; you must rest for a few minutes 


same, ‘*‘that wil all right: for we're 


you've done enough for 


now,” said he; and he chose out a dry hil 
lock where she would have a comfortable 
seat. 

d wh beside her. 


He sa They were 


now at a considerable héight, and there 
was a spacious view before them, across 
the wide, undulating country to the long 
And truly 


Lochaber 


ranges of hills in the north 


there was not much of wild 


about the still, beautiful, soft-tinted 
ture: 


pic 
those far hills of faint rose-purple 
were about as pale in hue and as ethereal 
as the sky immediately over their summits 
‘*T hope you will get a day like this,’ 
said he, ‘‘if your aunt should 
think of driving you over to Oyre.” 


Gilchrist 
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To 


: l'o (Ovre 


that is my father’s place,” 
‘And I 


[ should like you to see 


1e explained 
Visit 
why 


hope you Will pay 
is a iittie 
my tather 
the High] without having 

. » old Highland 


ttle astonished, and 


. you cannot g 


oaway from 


iunds seen the 


rentiemen 


he smiled 


‘That is what 


Him; 


Hugh 


Vo ild pe 


and Flora eall 


but I think it better to say 
P 


the last of the old-fashioned Highland 


gentiemen., Yes, he is of the old school 


entirely; and so is the house, and so are all 


His beiongings., 


He won't part with any 
Who has been 


0a VY 


years in his service; 


no, nor with any horse or dog that has 
done good work for him: it’s a rare hos 
pital for incurables that we have at Oyre. 
And, as you may imagine, the old gentle- 
man is greatly given to praising past times, 
and magnify ing the joy that used to exist 
then. Yousee, he remembers the Ceilidh. 
The Ceilidh,” he 


carelessly pulling a twig of heather now 


continued—and he was 
and again, and she was contentedly lis- 
tening, for his voice was pleasant to hear, 
that 
rama spread out all 


distant 


ner, 


and was a beautiful pano- 


and the 
very solitude was a grateful kind of thing 


before 


‘well, that is only the Gaelic word for a 
visit: but it used to be the custom for the 
young girls of a village to meet at a par 
ticular house in the evening, and take their 
work with them, and then the young men 


would come in, naturally, and there would 
little 
daneing to the sound of the pipes. It 


be songs and stories, and often a 
was all very harmless and innocent; and 
if a young man could compose a good 
song about his sweetheart, there was his 
and if one could play the pipes 
well, or tell a thrilling ghost story, there 
was the chancetoo. But nowadays, where 
My father will tell you 
that it is the Free Church that has taken 
the heart and soul out of the life of the 
Highlanders.” 

She started as he spoke, but he did not 


notice. 


chance; 


IS all that gone ¢ 


‘‘No more music, no more singing, no 


more dancing, no rational enjoyment 
that’s the programme,” 
went on, all unwittingly. ‘‘If a visit is 


paid to any one in the village, it is to 


whatever he 


talk about saving grace and the carnality 
of works—that’s the Ceilidh nowadays! 
Why, some of the militia lads, who come 
over from the outlying islands, are just 


like to go mad when they hear the pipes. 
The pipes are forbidden in nearly all the 
islands now: the Free Kirk ministers will 
have nothing more wildly hilarious than 
the Jews-harp, if the young folks must 
have music. Really one loses patience to 
see a simple and generous and naturally 
light-hearted people tyrannized over by a 
set of men who are ignorant, ill-educated, 
narrow-minded, without any knowledge 
of the world whatever, and with no more 
understanding of human nature than a 
cow has of algebra— 

But here he laughed at his own vehe 
mence. 

‘*You will think I have put on my fa 
ther’s mantle,” said he; ‘‘and yet I con 
fess it does make me feel a little wild to 
see one of those illiterate, ill-conditioned 
boors become the spiritual master of a 
whole community of Highlanders—who 
are at heart gentlemen. Sometimes,” he 
continued (and he was far too much en- 
caged with those twigs of heather to no- 
tice the expression of his companion’s 
face), ‘‘I am extremely happy to say, one 
of them gets hoist with his own petard. 
I know ofa parish where the crofters were 
not so badly off, as things go; but this fel- 
low came among them, sowing ill-will, 
talking about tyranny and slavery and all 
the rest; and at last he got what he want- 
ed—they chose him to be their minister; 
and there he was installed as the cham- 
pion of the rights of the people. But his 
popularity did not last very long. He was 
so inconsistent as to complain to the po- 
liceman that somebody had stolen his 
gooseberries, and also that some other per- 
son had actually opened his gate and driy- 
en a cart across his field by way of a short- 
cut; whereupon he was immediately and 
angrily denounced by his congregation as 
an aristocrat, a land-owner, and an enemy 
of the poor; and when the Sustentation 
Fund collectors went round, they 
back with empty books 
subscribe 


ame 
nobody would 
farthing. Oh yes, 
they’re a set of nice, pleasant, peace-mak- 
ing, considerate, gentlemanly fellows, 
those Free Kirk ministers!” said this young 
man. ‘‘I suppose your father doesn’! 
come much in contact with them, Miss 
Blair? He isa clergyman, is he not?” 

‘* My father is a Free Church minister,” 
Alison said, quietly. 

This young Macdonell leaped to his feet 
as though he had been shot through the 
heart; and his handsome face, that ordi- 


a blessed 
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narily shone with sunny good-humor and 


gayety, was hot and red with bitter mor 
tiheation. 
It's true what they sav!” he exclaim 


ryash 
Silastl 


Ing 


tween |! teeth. ““that the 


Is 


the 


\V sons oft 
Highlanders are not as their fathers were. 


My father would have made 


no such 


mis 
take. He would have found out before 
uttering a word. Miss Blair, how am I 


to ask your pardon ?” 
His distress, his humiliation, his abject 


self-abasement, was quite painful to wit 


ness ; 


and Alison, looking up for a mo 


with honest, clear @ 


, 
ment ner "ay eves, 


was all anxiety to say a few reassuring 


words to him 
‘But why should you think you have 
her gentle 


offended me?” she asked, in 


way; and she was looking down again 


now. ‘I don’t know anything about the 
Free Church ministers in the Highlands. 
Perhaps what you say of them is true; 
and if it is true, why should it not be said 
and known ?” 

‘*But I had no idea your father was a 


Free Church minister!” he exclaimed. 


‘Of course I knew that.” said she, in 
the most friendly fashion possible. ‘* And 
[ am sure of this too, that if you knew 


father 


my you would not inelude him 
among the stirrers up of ill-will and dis 
sension He is strict in his ideas of 


what the conduct of a professed Christian 
should bi 
too, 
but I think if you knew him you would 


ves, and a little old-fashioned, 


perhaps, about many observances ; 
respect and honor him for the very way 
in which he clings to the customs of his 
forefathers. I suppose you never heard 
of the Blairs of Moss-end ?” 

She looked up with a quiet smile. 
‘N—no, I’m afraid not,” 


‘*Nor of Adam 


ceder ?” she continued; and there was some 


he admitted. 
Blair, the famous Se 


amusement in her eyes as she thus pro- 
oF sup 


sut our family are descendants 


claimed her pride of 
pose not. 
of his: 


ancestry. 
and of course noblesse oblige : we 
have to maintain our own principles and 
practice, whatever our neighbors may do.” 

Indeed she was obviously bent on re 
moving the chagrin that was still visible 
in the young man’s face; and when they 
again set forth to breast the steep incline 


she proceeded to tell him some stories of 


those Blairs of former days, which seemed 
to suggest that, however austere in piety 
they may have been, they could also ex- 
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hibit a grim sort of humor on occasion 
B the memory of his grievous blunder 
was not vet gone from him He was rat 
er sient She had todo nearly t 








for she needed all the breath she could get 
for her elimbu while he steppe fron 
tuft to tuft or from stone to stone w 


W hen she sub 


sequently asked Hugh Munro what 


- Lse 


rreatest possibie e 


have happened if her walking powers ha 


ven out, and she had had to succumb, he 


said: 

‘*What—and Ludovick with you! Did 
you ever look at Iris shoulders? Did you 
ever see him eatch hold of an anchor 


and give a haul with those arms of 


He 


way up, and carried youa 


chain, 


could have carried you all the 
1] Lhe W 


ay down 


and thought nothing at all about it!’ 


At length, after what seemed to her a 
good deal of laborious work—although 
he lent her a helping hand whenever 


there was any excuse for doing so—they 


reached the level and marshy plateau in 


vhich lies the solitary little lake already 





and then he asked her wheth 
the 


down the 


re ferred to: 
er she thought she could hold out if 
crossed the mountain and struck 


other side, getting home by Glen Nevis 
‘Couldn’t we get to the top first 2” said 





she, boldly, glancing up to the far-reced 
Ing heights overhead. 
He laughed, but he seemed to approve 


her courage all the same 


‘*No, no,” said he; ‘‘ you are not any 
where near the top vet; ind it becomes 
very steep after you leave the tarn We 


et back Dy Glen 


Sti il] do very well if we o 


Nevis. he 


around, ‘‘there’s something 


added, looking all 


Besides, 


} 


queer don’t 
dark it 4 


Is getting 


you notice how 
** Yes, it 


** There’s 


is dark,” said she. 
hering 


ha ve 


there v 


something oal over 


head, though where it ean come 


from 1 can’t imagine: not a 


We ll. 


As 
cloud in the sky when we started 
let us get along.” 


he 


in the marshy 


So they set out once more usually 
taking the lead, especially 
places, and finding for her a safe and solid 
track, and she watching where 


fi Ot, 


he put his 


and sometimes taking his hand to 
All this 


mysterious darkness 


help her in a bit of a j 
time, however, the 
around them was increasing. The lone 
ly tarn over there seemed almost black. 
There was a sultry feeling in the air, and 
a sensation as though one could hear a 
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aistance, tho iat 


DiNaInNgG 


them a 


if rocks 


rainst each 


appati 


tH, 


in 
Miu 


W ild 


thunder-storm 


] 


Wish 1 had 


‘A thunder-storm is a 
anywhere,” said he, ‘‘ and I 


ight you so far from home. 


e first heavy arops had begun to 
» darkness around them grew 
He stopped for a moment, 


ntense. 


more 
and whipped off his jacket of rough home 
spun 

‘You must put this round your shoul 


ders,” said he, approaching her. 
Indeed I | 
‘Why 


she said, emphat 


not,” 
should you get wet any 
Now don’t 
argue like your aunt Gilchrist and the 


Wlii—you must. 


Doctor, but be reasonable,” he said; and 
he had never spoken to her like this be 
fore—exercising a kind of brotherly au- 
1 
Indeed he 


He slipped her 


thority over her, as it were 


ner. 


took p SSeSSION of 


arm into one of the sleeves, pulled on the 


. ? 
coat, drew it 


otner arm, 


lowed him blindly, 


midst of 


down to the g 
and instantly there 
ear-spiitting rattle of 


LO Snake 


Lhe same 


dropped his stick on the heather, 


the 
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round her, slipped in the 
and securely fastened the but 
to the 


the 


rront, even irned co 


‘+h came round part 


sheets 


It Vas none too soo 


how 


coming down in 


rnt, resSistiess dow npour, which seem 


d to spread a smoking vapor all around 


le took her hand and led her onward, 


or the rain drowned her eyes She fol 


not caring now wheth 


rsne re ache d dry footing or not, So longs 


as she could Keep up with him 


Then something happened that caused 
m both to stand stoeck-still. as if they 
vas another 


the 


en paralyzed. TT! 


em, but 


it there was a ball of fire 
of white fire that appeared to be hurled 
round just 


in front of them 

vas asudden, terrific, 
sounds that seemed 
the earth to its very foundations 


Alison felt him let go ner hand, and al 


moment perceived that he had 
and Vas 
standing there uncertain. Then he be 
ran to press his arm, from the wrist up to 
shoulder. 


‘What is it?” 


Only a bit of an electric shock: there’s 


she cried, in quick terror 


no harm done,” he said, as he picked up 


his stick again. ‘I suppose this was the 
conductor.” 

Then why not throw it away?” she 
said, instantly. 

‘[ can’t do that,” he said: ‘‘ my father 
gave it me more than a dozen years ago 
on the day after I caught my first salmon. 
Come along; we must get out of this hol 
low cup as soon as we can.” 

So he eaught hold of her hand again, 
and they set off. But the rain was now 
worse than ever, and seemed to press down 
the clouds and mist upon the ground so 
that she at least could make nothing of 
their whereabouts. He appeared to be 
leading her across a marshy and trackless 
and interminable waste, through white va- 
pors surrounding them and shutting out 
all the rest of the universe. Fortunately 
they did not encounter any more fire-balls; 
their trouble now was merely those blind 
ing sheets of water that seemed to cause 
the earth to smoke around them. As for 
their route, she was happily ignorant of 
any danger: she had never heard of people 
being lost on Ben Nevis: she took it for 
cranted that her companion was familiar 
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with every slope and corrie of these Loch- 
} 


aber hills, and trusted herself implicitly in 














his hands. 





And yet she was glad enough to feel t 


+} v 
Lie Y 





t 


were at last beginning to 





from these solitary ri riits ana yvhnen 





eventually they struck a rude little path 





consisting of chipped rocks ind stones. and 





when 





d lead them 
Nevis, it was pl 


know that there was 


: , P a 
he told her that this wou 





dow n to 





Gien 


easant to 





lllin Cé 


Moreover 


mnecting 





them with the world f 


the 





rain Was 





lessening nowy, the clouds 








Was appearing through the ‘“smurr 


: . 
flood ot 






volden 


Finally a 





round them, on the wet 


Lie SILT 





path, o1 







ing grass, on the silver-gray rocks He 
took the soaking coat from off her shoul 
ders and slung it over his arm He is 





talking very cheerfully to her now, for 





Lois encounter With a th 


inder-storm ih a 





caldron of the hills had driven his unhap 





\ 





py blunder of the morning out of 
And Miss Dimity Puritan 
il te 


aimpie ih 


his mina, 





Vas very cheer- 


pretty 
thal 





Oo, Smiling and showing the 





her chee declaring 





her bedrenched and 





earments 





vhich he studiously forbore from 





not 





‘ing’) would be perfectly dry and comfort- 





ible long before they should get back to 
; cathe 
Fort William. 


As they got farther and f 







arther a 
ind Alison 


1 ] | 4 . 
this descent over broken stones a far more 


wn 





into the iower world 


found 





trying operation than the previous climb 





ina’) the sunlight became hotter and hot 





ter, until she rather envied her companion 

And 
storm 
When 
at length they were descending into the 





the coolness of his flannel sleeves. 





the 
through which they had passed? 


where was there any sign of 







beautiful valley of Glen Nevis—a sunny 





flash here and there upward through the 





overhanging foliage told her where the 





river wound its way down to the sea—lh« 





suddenly asked her to pause and listen 
What was this sound, as yet distant and 
faint? 
machine at work somewhere in those 






Why, surely, there was a reaping 





fer 





tile fields in the hollow of the glen! 






said he. 





‘*Then,” said she, demurely regarding 
her drooping skirts, *‘ they'll think I must 


have fallen into the river.”’ 







LOCH: 


** They've had no rain at all down here,” 


However, she was not to challenge the 
curiosity of the Fort William folk in any 
such manner; for they were still outside 
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the town when a friend of Captain Mae 
donell’s eame driving by ina dog-cart. and 
l ea ai de 1) ere pron ni 
ront afl aet ie! ( el Sii¢ 
unted In this driven 
1} it ind immediate retire »>herown 
I LOT OT) ) i ng 
Ss iD wouttnea es viad 
12 ave 1 t i l ture 
) t 4 } oO 
I S id i “ui dea 
I iM } \ 





omea rela e ¢ Ss g 
ck over all the things that had turned 
yi ‘ conversatiol str he 

t peculiar is t he ( et ar 
ie oO eak about H i} ! 
M lo and t e ¢ yressed a much 

I re ¢ l l ( prec il n ot the bro 
el ( ( el Was his mod 

( Lhe hie ida Lvs understood 

{ l ul nan ¢ vA ito be ma i 
is Tore é I ou 3) i LvO S 1 

ture b rnd » expatiate upon he i 

rious perfections and virtues and celestial 

ittributes so lon is there iS it im thie 
world one patient ear to lister But per 
haps (Alison | y said to herse Cap 
tain Ludovi ne that Flora, who was 
an independent, proud spirited lful kind 
of creature, would resent being made the 


subject 


of anv such foolish and infatuated 


aiscourse, and pe rhaps if as really out of 


respect for her and for her wishes that he 


remained mostiyv sient 


CHAPTER IV 

JOHN. 
Aunt 
to her 


sensitiveness of her toes and fingers, 


NEXT 


still confined 


morning, Gilchrist being 


room by the super 


and 


Hugh and Flora not having yet returned 


t+ 


from the south, Alison was again left to 


her own resources; and thus it was that 


t 


she came to make the acquaintance of the 


boy John. The boy John, whose sole aim 


in life was to sneak out of the way and do 


absolutely nothing, was rather glad to 
have his idleness publicly recognized and 


He with Alison 


very W illingly; immediately 


condoned. went about 


and as he 


discovered that she next to nothing 


new 
of country life, he was soon engaged in 


imparting information to her about many 
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other things besides the plants and flow 


of which he himself, 
Alison 


with a little 


varden 
was pretty ignorant. 
amazement, and 
is lumbering lad, whose small, 
. wee 


va eve S See med Lo sug 


he 


came to the conclu 


quite such a fool as 

she 
’s conception of the uni 
his own position in it, was 
He appeared to take it 


nature, animate and 


neere, 
or granted that all 


} 
} 
{ 
I 


inanimate, Was in a conspiracy to maim, 
and that 


John, was therefore justified in taking 


injure, and destroy him, John; 
he 
his revenge beforehand whenever he 
the Of 


than that. 


got 


chance course there was more 
Sometimes, instead of merely 
cilling them, you could outwit those ma 
you 
Ill luck they meant you; 


luek 


| 
levolent which were 


creatures by 
surrounded. 
but 


them by the 


cood might extort from 


you 
exercise of a superior cun 
ning. Here, for example, as Alison and 


he were strolling about the back garden, 
they came upon a big black snail that had 
strayed on to the foot path. 


Now 


John 


mem, now uss your chance!” 
and he put his 
the 


his horns 


whispered, eagerly, 
on her 
duffle he 
ick, now, mem, grip him up by 


hand arm. ‘‘Quick, now 


does not see us 


little 
are out qu 


the horns and throw him over your left 


shoulder—oh, that will bring you plen- 


of money and good luck !—plenty! 


plenty!” 
‘“T would not touch 


ty 


the horrid beast 


for anything!” exclaimed, with a 


she 
shiver of disgust. 

Seeing that, Johnny advanced by him 
self, knelt down, extended his hand war 
and then made a sudden 

But the 

He got up, Sulien and scow 

The little duffle!” he grumbled. 
wass only pretending not to see us. 
nid } 


vet a big 


WV arly 

were instantly 

ling 
‘He 
If I 


I would bash 


horns 


couk stone, now, 
his head for him.” 
i, You 
said Alison, angrily. 
And then Johnny 


not 


will do nothing of the kind!” 


He did 


he stooped 


erinned., 


look further for a stone; 
and picked up the snail in his hand, and 
On 


the other side, tethered in a bit of pasture, 


crept across the garden to the wall. 


goat, with magnificent 
and when this heavy- 


was a large she- 


horns and beard; 
shouldered, broad-faced, lubberly gnome 


had reached the wall, he raised his head 
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to the top, peeped over, flung the snail 
with all his might at old Nanny, and 
then came crouching back to Alison. 

** Mebbe she'll eat the snail,” said he, in 
creat ‘and it will kill her. Cosh, 
that would be fine!” 

“Why, what harm has the poor old 
creature done you ?” Alison demanded. 

He looked at her; then he 
the stone wall, so as to make sure the old 


glee, 


olaneed at 


Nanny goat should not overhear. 
‘*Mebbe you'll not know,” said he, pre 
tending to whisper mysteriously, but his 
she never knew but 
that he was making fun of her ignorance 


eyes were twinkling: 


‘*Do you not know where them beasts 
They hef 
to go to the big Duffle himself, to get their 
beards combed; ay, that’s a truth, now; 
effery year they hef to go, and the Duffle 
And 
who knows what they will bring back, 
and what they are thinking about, and 
what harm they can do to you, if you 
anger them? There’s wild ones in Ard 
gour; and no one 


hef to go, once in effery year ? 


vets their beards combed for them. 


will go near the rocks 
where they are after dark, for they'll come 
behind you, and push you, and push you, 
down into the sea. Ay, and it’s not any 
use firing at them either, even in the day- 
time; for the big Duffle he hass put some 
thing ofer them, and nothing will touch 
them.. 
the snail 2” 


.. Cosh, I wonder if she hass eaten 


He was for sneaking back to the stone 
but Alison impatiently called him 
away, and so he came and humbly ae 


wall, 


companied her as before, only pausing 
now and again when he managed to dis 
cover some pugnacious insect that he could 
worry into a display of its fierceness. 

But Alison must have produced a most 
favorable impression upon Johnny's in 
genuous mind, for it was entirely of his 
that whether she 
would not go fora sail. Miss Flora and 
Mr. Hugh, he had heard, were coming 
back by the mid-day steamer; would the 
young lady not like to go in the boat to 
meet them? There was a nice breeze. 
Maybe they would get as far down as 
And if-not, they would have a 
sail whatever. 

Alison (who rather wondered that Cap 
tain Macdonell had not come along to say 
whether his arm had quite recovered from 
the electric shock of the previous day) at 
once assented; and Johnny led the way 
down to the shore,where he was not long 


own accord he asked 


Corran ? 
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in launching a small rowing-boat that 
was lying there Moreover, the tide be- 


ing a little way out, he generously offer- 
ed, if she would but wait a minute or so, 
to hunt out two partans (by which he 
meant crabs), so that she might witness a 
combat between them; but she declined 
that amiable proposal; so he asked her to 
vet into the stern of this rickety small 
eraft, and he would pull her out to the 
sailing-boat, which was lying at her moor 
ings. A few minutes thereafter Alison 
was on board, and securely seated in the 
little cockpit; while Johnny, forward on 
the deck, was hoisting the gatf of the main 
sail with a vigor which showed that his 
constitutional aversion from work was 
not due to any want of muscle. 

Now Alison was absolutely ignorant of 
everything connected with boats and sail 
ing; while Johnny, on the other hand, 
took it for granted that she knew as much 
as any of the young people about, any one 
of wh», in going out for a sail, would 
naturally take the tiller, while he, John- 
ny, looked after the jib-sheets. Accord 
ingly, when he had fastened the small 
boat to the moorings, and was ready to 
let the larger one go, he turned to see if 
she was ready. She was quietly regard 
ing him. 

‘“ Will ye tek the tiller, mem ?” he sug 
gested. 

‘*Oh yes,” said sne, with cheerful alac- 
rity, ‘if you will show me what to do.” 

‘*Oh, well,” said he, not at all suspect 
ing her real ignorance, ‘‘ I would keep her 
pretty close up: there’s sometimes bad 
squahls on this loch.” 

Forthwith he let slip the moorings; 
then he turned round to see what his fel- 
low-voyager was doing. She was doing 
nothing. The mainsail was flapping and 
rattling in the wind, and the young lady 
was merely concerned in ducking her 
head under the swaying boom. Did she 
not understand, then, that the moorings 
had been cast off? He went down be- 
side her, put the helm up a bit, slacked 
out the main-sheet, gave it one hiteh 
round the pin, and handed it to her; then 
he surrendered the tiller. 

‘* Ay, just keep her about that,” said he; 
and then he went and stood on the deck 
by the side of the mast, which was his ac- 
customed place when either Miss Flora or 
Mr. Hugh was sailing the boat. 

And at first things went very well in- 
deed; and no doubt Johnny was assured 
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that the young lady could sail a boat just 
like any one else—probably better than 
himself, for he was not much of a hand at 
it. The brisk breeze that was blowing 
came almost straight up the loch; they 
had a lone stretch before having to go 
about; and it was with a great surprise 
and delight that Alison found this bound 
ne and living thing sO completely under 
her control. obey ing the smallest touch of 
the rudder, and yet ever cleaving an on 
ward way, and throwing sparkling white 
foam from the rising and dipping bows 
She was not in the least afraid; she sus 
pected no danger: she was exultant, rath 
er, with this new-found joy of speeding 
through a world of dazzling sea and sun 
light, herself the mistress of the mysteri- 
ous power that was bearing her so swiftly 
along. She was more excited than she 
knew. When the wind struck down in 
a heavier gust than usual, the sudden 
‘swish” of water all along the side of the 
boat was like music in her ears. And 
Master Johnny no doubt considered that 
they were doing splendidly, and making 
a very brave display, if anybody happened 
to be watching them from the distant shore 

But Master Johnny’s serene confidence 
in his companion’s seamanship was des 
tined to be rudely shaken when it was 
time to go about 

‘“You may put her round now,” said 
he, from his post by the mast. 

** Yes?” said Alison, inquiringly 

‘““Ay, you may put her about now,” 
Johnny repeated. 

‘*But what am I to do?” she called to 
him. 

He turned and stared. 

**Put the helm down,” said he; ‘‘ we'll 
oo about now.” 

And still she sat helpless, awaiting in 
structions, so that even Johnny must at 
last have perceived her appalling igno- 
rance., 

‘*Put the tiller aweh from you!” he 
called to her. 

Poor Alison was all bewildered. She 
vaguely knew that something had gone 
wrong, that something Was happening, 
and then that Johnny was down here in 
the cockpit, working quickly at the ropes, 
that the boom was over on the other side, 
and she holding the tillér with her other 
hand, and that presently they were sailing 
along apparently with as much ease and 
comfort as before. As for Johnny, he 
could now make fast his lee jib-sheet; but 
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it had been forcibly impressed on his 
youthful mind that his sole companion for 
the time being knew as much about sail 
ine as he did of Greek. 

And perhaps it was this discovery, cou 
pled with the knowledge that he himself 
was but an indifferent hand, and was nev- 
ed this boat 


was some capable person on board, 


er alloy to go out in unless 


there 


that served to unnerve him, just when 
coolness and self-command were most ne 
Kor tl 


. . 
considerably: 


cessary. ie wind had freshened up 
and when they got farther 
and farther out into the middle of the loch 
it bevan to come alone in swirling gusts 
that There 
was no plain sailing, no exultant joy, for 
Alison now. 


were e xtremely disconcerting. 


She could only sit clinging 
and watching the mo- 
tion of Johnny’s hand as he directed her 


to the main-sheet, 


how to keep the tiller: the fact being that 
although by this time he was quite aware 
of her absolute ignorance, he preferred not 
to take the 


over responsibility on to his 


own shoulders And as his chief notion 


of safety, when those gusts came along, 
was to keep the boat close up, under Ali- 
son's inexperienced guidance she was con 
tinually staggering into the wind, and 
then being blown down on the other side, 
with a terrific rattle of the loose oars and 
spars on deck He was in the cockpit by 
this time, attending to the main-sheet as 
demanded; but he would not 
touch the tiller; that was the young lady’s 
the truth is, he had lost his head 
altogether, and could only mutter to him- 

and again, ‘‘ That duffle of a 
He 

His malignant enemy was too 
for him; he could but 


occasion 
iooKou}l 


self again 


wind!” scowled as he looked down 


the loch 
strong bear those 
furious buffets, and wonder when they 
would cease. 


try to 


And sometimes he would 
escape. Taking advantage of a 
lull, he would let her head away a little; 
the shivering sails would instantly fill, 
and she would shoot forward willingly 
enough; then would come another tearing 
squall, driving the gunwale down into the 
seething water, and threatening to send 
the small craft and ali its contents to the 
He had forgotten about the shore 
He 
was at the m rey of this wind-demon that 
struck and struck, and was trying to send 


. 
yOtLom. 


now, and about possible spectators. 


them over; and he could not striketin re- 
turn, nor yet run away and hide: his ene- 
my was his master now, and he was help- 


less. 
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He happened to look back, and toward 
the land. 

“*There’s a boat coming out—is slie 
mekking for us, do you think ?” he said. 

But how could Alison tell ? 
she was too much engaged in clinging to 
her place, and also 
could to prevent the 
grip of the flapping 


> ° 5 
Besides. 


doing what she 
wind from getting a 


and eracking sails. 
But John kept his eye upon the small 
cockle-shell in the distance ; 
said, 


and at last he 
with an awe-stricken air, 

‘Cosh! it’s Macdonell! himself; and he'll 
be for giffing me an ahfw’ licking!” 

Alison turned quickly. She could see 
the small boat and its tiny white sail, and 
also a figure seated in the stern, but she 
could not make out who he was. 

“Ts that Macdonell’s boat, 
John ?” she asked of him, amid this bewil 
dering din of tumbling oars and swinging 
spars and creaking cordage. 


Captain 


‘“*Tuz,” said Johnny, in gloomy assent. 
And then he added (still bent on keeping 
her responsible), ‘‘ Will I tek down the 
mainsail now and wait for him ?” 

‘*T don’t know—how should I know ?” 
said Alison, who was rather bewildered. 
‘* Wait for him, did you say? Oh yes, 
certainly! If that is Captain Macdonell, 
certainly wait for him!” 

‘*T'll tek down the mainsail whatever,” 
said Johnny; and he went forward and 
loosed the halyards, and rattled down the 
mainsail and gaff upon the deck. 

That small blue boat, with the tiny 
white lug-sail, was coming along in beau 
tiful fashion, seeming to skim the crests 
of the waves like a sea-gull; and long 
before he was near, Alison had recog 
nized—and recognized with heart-felt 
gratitude, and with a curious sense of 
trustfulness and security—that it was 
Ludovick Macdonell who was the soli- 
tary figure there. When he ran tlie little 
craft alongside he got to his feet, threw a 
line to Johnny, brailed up the sail, and 
leaped on board. 

‘*Good-morning, Miss Blair,” said he, 
very coolly. ‘‘I saw you were in a fix, 
and I thought I'd run out and lend you a 
hand. And you,” he said, turning to the 
cowering Johnny, who regarded him with 
a furtive eye—‘‘you’ve been making a 
nice exhibition of yourself, young shaver! 
What were you doing? Did you want 
to send the boat to the bottom ?” 

‘*The wind wass blowing so hard,” said 
Johnny, sulkily; he guessed that the be- 





laboring of his shoulders was but a ques 
tion of a couple of minutes. 


‘“Why didn’t you take in a couple of 


reefs, then i said Macdonell, who was 
getting his own small boat fastened se- 
curely astern. 

‘IT could not reef the sail all by myself 
in them squahls,” answered the youthful 
mariner, still plunged in apprehensive 
gloom. 

‘‘Then what prevented your hauling 
up the tack, and running away back to 
the quay ?” 

‘*She wanted to go on,” said Johnny, 
at a venture; and ‘‘she,” being thus in a 
measure appealed to, thought she ought 
to interfere. 

‘‘Tndeed the whole fault is mine, Cap 
tain Macdonell,” Alison said. ‘‘I have 
no doubt Johnny imagined I could help 
in sailing the boat—and I don’t know 
anything about it—and since it came on 
to blow so hard I am sure he has done 
everything he could think of.” 

“But what brought you out here? 
Where were you going?” he asked, in 
amazement. 

‘““We thought we might go down and 
meet Flora and Hugh,” she said. ‘‘ But 
it was only a faney. Shall we go back ? 
Is there any danger?” 

‘*T will take very good care there won't 
be any danger now,” he made answer, 
confidently enough; ‘‘but once or twice 
I thought you were over—I did, indeed. 
It was two men on the shore who happen- 
ed to catch sight of you; and when they 
called to me, and I saw the trouble you 
were in, I bolted down through the town, 
and put out in the little Blwe-Bell—none 
too soon, as I think. Here, Johnny, you 
young idiot, come along and get the sail 
reefed.” 

Johnny, observing with his shrewd 
small eyes that the captain appeared to be 
in a very good humor, grew less appre- 
hensive about his shoulders, and set to 
work with a quite unusual alacrity, in 
hopes of procuring a remission of his self- 
imposed sentence. Instead of looking 
about for a stick or a rope’s-end, Captain 
Macdonell was laughing and joking with 
the young lady the while he was getting 
the boat into proper trim; and at last, 
when everything was right, he insisted on 
her resuming possession of the tiller and 
the main-sheet. 

“That's the thing,” he said to her, as 
the boat shot forward through these rush- 
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ing seas. ‘‘Don’t be afraid—keep her 
full—let her have it—never mind the 
gusts—that’s the way now!” 

This was all very well; but the small 
craft, reefed and all as she was, was now 
tearing along at a spanking pace; and 
Alison could not help regarding with ap 
prehension the surging and hissing water 
that came so close up to the rail. 

‘Please, I wish you would take these 
things,” she said. 

‘* Certainly, if you prefer it,” he answer 
ed at once; and she made room for him, so 
that he could sit with his left arm on the 
tiller and his right hand holding the sheet. 

‘* Ah, that is so much more pleasant!” 
said she, with a smile. ‘‘I feel safe now; 
and—and I ean thank you for having come 
out to our rescue; for we were in danger, 
were we not ?” 

He hesitated: then he laughed. 

‘**T should like to think I had saved you 
from a watery grave. And I should like 
you to think it too. But I am afraid I 
must tell the truth. Of course when you 
kept staggering into the wind like that, 
with every inch of canvas up, a partic- 
ularly bad squall might have sent you 
over; but as soon as Johnny had lowered 
the sail you were safe enough; you would 
merely have drifted away up north again 

with the chance of being run down by 
a steamer if you didn’t get in before 
nightfall. But the two men who drew 
my attention to you fancied you were in 
a parlous case; and I can tell you John 
Gilpin didn’t whisk through Edmonton 
half as fast as I got down through Fort 
William to the quay. But if you want 
to be very much indebted to me,” lie con- 
tinued, in his usual frank and good-hu- 
mored way, ‘‘you may take into considera- 
tion that I had no time to reef the sail of 
the Blue-Bell when I set out; I had the 
sheet once round my wrist, and took my 
chance of the puffs.” 

‘*Tam sure I would much rather believe 
that you rescued us from very serious dan- 
ger,” said Alison, with a pleasant smile. 

‘*This I am going to do for you, at any 
rate,” said he—‘‘I am going to show you 
something of the management of a boat, 
so that you yourself may know what to do 
if you should get into a-difficulty again. 
And I don’t think there is any use in our 
trying to get down to Corran—beating 
against a wind like this—before the steam- 
er comes up from Ballachulish. We 
should not be in time. W iat do you say 
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shall we run away up to the head of the 


loch and get into more sheltered water, 


and I will give you your first lessons in 


Saliin’ 
] 


“ cos 
Very well,” sa have 


“You 


saved our lives; youcan Qo what you ilKe 


id she. 
with us, 

Accordingly Johnny was ordered tohaul 
up the main-tack; the steersman rounded 
the boat away trom the wind, and slacked 
out the main-sheet; and pre sently they 
werespinning along before the brisk breeze, 
with the water apparently grown quite 
smooth around them. Jolin, foreseeing a 
long Speil ol idleness, proceeded to make 


He 


self flat on the deck, face downward, put 


himself comfortable. stretched him 
s out at right angles, and rested 
But he did 
on the contrary, his small 


twinkling eyes were shrewdly observant; 


his elrbow 
his chin OD bis Claspea hands. 
not try to sleep; 
and as all fear of a thrashing was now 
rone from his mind, he was in a humorous, 
He 
not exactly join in the conversation 


Macdonell Miss 


Blair, but from time to time he made re 


cheerful, and communicative mood. 
did 
: ; 
between Captain and 
which might be listened to or not 

After all, he was ina position 
He 
was giving them 


He 
1 


Besides, his observations were 


of some importance. was the custo 


dian of the boat. 
this sail 
addressed to the sea, and the sky, and the 
air: no one was obliged to listen; but the 
shrewd twinkling eyes knew pretty well 
when he had been overheard. 

A large steam-yacht passed them, mak- 
ing for the north. 

‘Cosh! I would like fine to see her run 
into a steamer!” 
to | two 


chump and chump in the 


said this merry lad (talk- 
would 
waiter before 


Ing his hands). ‘‘She 
she went gown head-first!” 

A black-backed gull flew past overhead. 

‘Tf I had a herring, now,” Johnny was 
heard to mutter, ‘‘I would put a hook in 
it, and float it out with a piece of string; 
and ferry’soon you'd see him come back 
Ay, and when 
he found the hook in his throat, wouldn't 
he had catched hold the 


and dive for the herring. 
he think of 
duffle !” 

There was a small cottage perched up 
the wooded heights they were passing 
on a plateau, with a bit of clearance 
a solitary croft, perhaps, re- 


on 


around it: 
moved far above the world, or perhaps a 
shelter for some keeper or watcher belong- 
ing to Conaglen Forest. 
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‘* What a lonely place that must be to 
live in!” Alison said to her companion. 

And Johnny must needs raise his eyes 
He regarded that isolated cottage 
for some time. 


too. 


‘Tm thinking that wass the last place 
that God made,” he 
laying his chin once more on the cushion 
of his two hands—‘‘ ay, the last place that 
God he roing aweh 
home tired on the Saturday night.” 
Macdonell 
‘get up and put those oars and boat-hooks 
And slack out the lee 

What's the use o’ 
your lying sprawling on the deck 


observed to himself, 


made, when wass 


* Johnny,” said, sharply, 
properly together. 
jib-sheet a bit more. 
there, 
like a dead porpoise ?” 


Thus admonished, Johnny rot 


got up and 
began, in a lazy and leisurely fashion, to 
put things ship-shape; but he was grin 
ning alittle; perhaps the dark cogitations 
of 


amusement, 


his own brain were affording him 

They ran away up to the entrance of 
Loch Eil, where they got into more shel 
tered-water; and here, the reefs being sha 
ken out, Alison received her first lessons 
in the art of sailing a small cutter. It 
Was an interesting, even an absorbing, 
and the first intimation they got 
that Flora and Hugh must have returned 
to Fort William was the passing by of the 
scarlet-funnelled 


task ; 


great steamer on her 
way toCorpach. But still they continued 
at their manoeuvres and eyolutions; for 
Alison was eager to learn, and Captain 
Macdonell was grown rather proud of his 
pupil, while to the boy John was admin- 
istered as sound and wholesome a dose of 
work as he had encountered for many a 
long day. They hardly noticed how the 
time passed. As the mellow afternoon 
went by, the wind moderated considerably ; 
so that they could run out into the open 
loch when they chose, with no thought of 
Alison admitted that 
rather hungry; but she was not going to 
give up for that reason. 
he at length overcame her persistency, 
and got her consent to make for home, it 
was found that far more time than they 
had expected was consumed in getting 
back, in securing the boat at her moorings, 
and so forth; and when at last they reachi- 
ed the house, Alison discovered that there 
was not much more than half an hour 
left for her in which to write a letter to 
her sister Agnes before the general assem- 
bling for supper. So she went to her 


reefing. she was 


Moreover, when 








room with all speed, for she had promised 
to write. 

She had been there hardly over ten 
minutes when the door was brusquely 
thrown open,and her cousin Flora appear 
ed—indignant of mien, and yet amused 
in a kind of way. 

‘* Alison Blair,” said this ferocious ter- 
magant, who looked as if she wanted to 
fling something,and was inclined to laugh 
all the same, ‘‘ I’m going to have a word 
with you. Ohi yes, it’s all very well for 
you to look prim and innocent, Miss Dim- 
ity Puritan—open your big gray eyes, do! 

but this is what ve got to say to you: 
you may run away with Aunt Gilchrist’s 
money, if you like, but you sha’n’t carry 
off my sweetheart as well—there! Is that 
plain talking? You can’t expect to have 
everything, surely! Do you hear?” 

‘* Flora!’ Alison said, in blank amaze- 
ment. 

*Oh,I know! Ive heard of your go- 
ings-on. I've heard of your adventures. 
Oh yes, and your tremendous courage 
and endurance and coolness—lightning 
storms seem to come quite natural to you, 
for allas prim and mim as youare! But 
what business have you with my sweet- 
heart ?—that’s what I want to know!” 

Alison had risen; she was very pale. 

‘*Flora, I thought you and Captain 
Macdonell were engaged—I made sure of 
it—and that is why I wished to be friends 
with him.” 

‘*Look how frightened she is!” said 
this strapping young damsel. ‘‘ That's 
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HE rapid and thorough reclamation of 
our Western possessions from the con- 
trol and domination of savages, and the 
magical transformation of this vast ex- 
panse of wilderness from a theatre of bar- 
barous warfare into thriving cities, vil- 
lages, and farms, the occupants of which 
are provided with peaceful and happy 
homes, are doubtless without a parallel in 
the annals of civilization. 

The purpose of this paper will be to elu- 
cidate this subject by the presentation of 
facts mainly deduced from personal obser- 
vation during half a century’s service in 
the United States army, for the most part 
in the wilds of the West. 
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what happens when the guilty are found 
out. Oh, I know the ways of you quiet 
ones! Well, 'm not going to quarrel,” 
she continued, with a sudden change of 
manner. ‘Take him. Take him, and 
welcome. <A sweetheart more or less is 
nothing to me; I've got plenty of them, 
poor things: wait till you come to the 
Volunteer Ball, and you'll see for your- 
self. But all the same it was shabby, 
Alison, the moment my back was turned !” 

‘Flora, will you speak reasonably for 
a moment?’ Alison pleaded. ‘‘ Will you 
listen? I made sure you were going to 
be married to Captain Macdonell. Isn't 
it So ¢ 

‘Isn't it so?’ repeated the other. 
** Well, he hasn't asked me, that’s to be- 
gin with; and secondly, he isn’t | 
to; and a-hundred-and-twenty-fifthly and 
lastly, dear Miss Dimity, | wouldn’t have 
] 


ikely 


iim. But none the less I consider it re- 
markably cool of you to step in in this 
way— 

‘Flora!’ called out Hugh from below 
‘Flora!—Alison!—Aunt Gilchrist wants 
you both. Look alive! Supper’s just 
coming in.” 

So Alison had to leave her letter un 
finished; and as she went down-stairs to 
the dining-room—a little bewildered, per- 
haps—she was hurriedly trying to recall 
all that had passed between herself and 
this young Captain Ludovick, who was 
not, as it appeared, her cousin’s fiancé at 
all, but, as one might say, a stranger. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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As during this period I was often called 
upon to conduct extended explorations, in- 
volving long marches and oceasional se- 
vere hardships and privations, leading me 
into the most unfrequented recesses of the 
mountains and plains, it has occurred to 
me that a succinct narration of some of 
the most notable incidents attending this 
era of my somewhat adventurous career 
might not prove void of interest to the 
reader, and serve to convey a general idea 
of the topographical,. agricultural, and 
other characteristic features of that im 
portant section of our extensive domain 
In the execution of this purpose I re 
mark that my military service commenced 
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in Wisconsin when there was not a culti- 
vated farm throughout the entire area of 
that large and pre-eminently attractive 
agricultural Territory. Neither was there 
a road leading from my station at Green 
Bay in any -direction, so that the only 
practicable method of penetrating the ad 
jacent forests was by following crooked 
and narrow Indian trails. Indeed, the 
whole country west of Lake Michigan, as 
far south as Milwaukee, was at that time 
a vast primeval forest, without a wagon 
trace, ‘‘ clearing,” or house, and the only 
respectable tenement at the incipient ham 
let of Milwaukee was that of Solomon Ju- 
neau, a most renial and hospitable French 
Indian trader, who through pre-emption 
secured a patent to a quarter section of 
ground embracing the present site of that 
magnificent city. 

The Western border settlements when 
I first reached Wisconsin did not extend 
beyond the Mississippi River. But from 
that time to the present a movable cordon 
of military posts has been kept up in ad 
vance of the outer pioneers, thereby in- 
terposing an effective barrier against the 
incursions of blood-thirsty savages, who 
have but recently ceased their barbarous 
efforts to obstruct the advance of civiliza- 
tion. And it is believed that without the 
protection thus afforded it would have 
been impossible to have foreed our set- 
tlements much beyond the Mississippi 
River for many years to come. 

In 1838 I visited Fort Snelling, only 
five miles from where the proud and 
beautiful cities of St. Paul and Minne- 
apolis now stand, with a population of 
100,000 each, and where there was not 
then a white human habitation. 

Indeed, I saw but three cabins between 
Fort Snelling and Prairie du Chien, a dis- 
tance of some three hundred miles along 
the Mississippi River, whereas numerous 
large and flourishing towns and highly 
cultivated plantations now skirt both 
banks. of the river throughout the entire 
distance. 

In 1848 I was ordered to the ‘‘ Indian 
Territory,” where I served for several 
years among the Choctaws, Chickasaws, 
Creeks, and Cherokees, numbering in the 
aggregate about 50,000 souls. They were 
at that time, through the benevolent ef- 
forts of missionaries, considerably ad- 
vanced in civilization and enlightenment, 
having abandoned their hunting pro- 
clivities, and adopted agricultural avoca- 
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tions. They had churches and schools, 
which were well sustained, and many of 
them were fairly educated, living in com 
fortable houses, and produced abundant 
crops, and some of them cultivated large 
and remunerative cotton plantations. 

The Choctaw and Chickasaw Reserva 
tions, united, are some 300 by 200 miles in 
extent, embodying woodlands and beauti- 
ful prairies, all well watered, and the soil 
eminently productiveand admirably adapt- 
ed to the requirements of the husband- 
man. While there in 1849 I was ordered 
to escort a large party of emigrants from 
Arkansas to New Mexico, en route to Cali- 
fornia. Our course, near the 35th parallel 
of latitude, led us for the first 200 miles 
through a heavily timbered forest, when 
we emerged into the Great Plains, and fol- 
lowed the Canadian River Valley for 400 
miles overan unexplored, arid, and sterile 
region, and thence through a mountain- 
ous section, until we arrived at Santa Fe, 
820 miles from the point of our departure 
at Fort Smith. 

We ascertained here that the emigrants 
could not take their wagons through to 
California without turning down the Rio 
Grande 300 miles to the southern Gila 
route, the only practicable road then 
known. It appeared that the authorities 
at Washington imagined there was a 
wagon trail from Santa Fe direct to San 
Francisco, and my orders were issued un- 
der that misapprehension. 

As it was evident the road we had made 
would no longer be travelled by Califor- 
nia emigrants, being 200 miles out of the 
direct course, I resolved to accompany the 
party to the Gila road, and endeavor to 
find a practicable wagon route from that 
point back to Arkansas; and with a Co- 
manche Indian, who assured me he could 
pilot us through to Texas, I ventured out 
from Donna Ana, on the Rio Grande, and 
marked out an excellent road to Fort 
Smith, a distance of 904 miles, 500° of 
which was through an unexplored section 
of country, and this road was afterward 
travelled by emigrants for several years, 
and the Texas Pacific Railway passes near 
the same route now. This road from 
Fort Smith crosses the Red, Trinity, Bra- 
zos, and Colorado rivers of Texas, travers- 
ing a most fertile region as far as the 101st 
degree of longitude, or about 120 miles 
beyond the western limits of arable land 
upon most of the other Pacific roads; 
but from thence onward, through Texas, 
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New Mexico, and Arizona, the country for 
the most part is sterile and worthless, ex 
cept for grazing. 

Four different trunk railroads, with nu 
merous auxiliary Eastern branches, have 
been completed entirely across the conti- 
nent within the limits of our possessions. 
Yet it is doubted if the publie generally 
entertain a correct idea of the agricultu 
ral capacity of much of the country over 
which continental thoroughfares 
pass. Many seem still to be of opinion 


these 


that our border Territories possess all the 
elements for making rich grain-producing 
States; but this conclusion is erroneous, as 
my own observations, while crossing the 
Rocky Mountain chain at several different 
points between latitudes 32 and 48 north, 
conclusively show that near the centre 
of the continent a broad belt of elevated 
arid table-lands is found extending from 
latitude 31 to 45, and from longitude 100 
to 120, where, on account of the infre- 
quency of summer rains, crops can rarely 
be produced without artificial irrigation. 
And the scarcity of permanent water ren- 
ders this method of tillage impracticable, 
except along the few streams from which 
the water can be turned out over the bot- 
toms, or brought in ditches from adjacent 
mountains. Besides, there is no woodland 
throughout this entire tract save narrow 
fringes of cotton-wood skirting the banks 
of water-courses; in the mountains pine 
timber is found, some of which makes fair 
lumber; but there is no hard-wood in this 
belt, except occasionally a few small serub- 
by oaks are met with. But I have never, 
while hunting in these mountains during 
every September for the past fourteen 
years, seen an oak or other hard-wood 
tree sufficiently large, long, and straight 
to make a decent wagon tongue. 

In view of these facts, it will be appar- 
ent that the idea of expanding our West- 
ern frontier settlements beyond Texas, 
Missouri, Kansas, and Nebraska, in antici- 
pation of making other agricultural States 
of like productive capacity, is altogether 
fallacious. The history of New Mexico, 
which has been occupied by the Spaniards 
more than a century, and where nearly all 
the available land has been continually 
cultivated ever since, gives a forcible illus 
tration of this. Besides, ever since that 
Territory was ceded to the United States 
in 1848 by the treaty of Guadalupe Hi- 
dalgo, it has been open to occupation by 
our citizens; yet but very little has been 
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added to its area of cultivation or to its 
population within that period 

I received orders from the War Depart 
ment in 1852 to explore the Red River of 
Louisiana from the settlements 
upon that stream to its sources. There 
of any man’s ever 
having reached the head of this impor 
tant tributary of the Mississippi, which is 


upper 


was then no record 


navigable for steamers 1500 miles above 
its mouth. It was, however, supposed to 
take its rise in a mountainous region east 
of New Mexico. 

The navigable part of Red River mean 
ders through heavily timbered alluvial 
bottom-lands of the most prolific char 
acter, yielding enormous crops of cotton 
without artificial irrigation. 
Our explorations commenced above the 
timbered section, where the soil was not 
so deep as below, and it became more arid 


and cereals 


and sterile as we ascended, until we reach- 
ed the point where it debouched from the 
great ‘* Llano Estaeado” through a gigan 
tic gorge or canon at least 500 feet deep, 
and here the water was very bitter and 
unpalatable, resulting from the decompo- 
sition of gypsum, through an immense 
deposit of which the river flowed for 
seventy miles, and which the eminent 
Dr. Hitchcock pronounced to 
be, with one exception, the largest body of 
that mineral in the world. As 
soon as this deposit was passed the water 
became pure and free from salts. 

While serving in Florida during the 
Seminole war in 1857 my regiment was 
ordered to march from Fort Leavenworth, 
Kansas, to Utah, for the purpose of aiding 
the authorities in enforcing the laws of 
the United States against their infractions 
by the Mormons. 

We left the Missouri River, with large 
trains of ox teams transporting our sup 
plies, on the 22d of July, and proceeded 
over the South Pass route at the rate of 
only fourteen miles a day, until we reach- 
ed the Rocky Mountains, where we en 
countered cold with so much 
snow that our wearied cattle, exhausted 
from overwork and the absence of grass 
or other forage, soon began to break 
down and die by the hundred, which 
finally compelled us to stop for the win 
ter at Fort Bridger, 150 miles short of our 
original destination at Salt Lake City. 

The Mormons at that time evinced the 
most implacable hostility toward us, de- 
stroying three of our large supply trains, 


geologist 


known 


storms, 
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and orders f 1 their highest authorities, 
their armed 


hem to destroy the roads, 


which I eapt from one of 
parties dine 
burn the br erass in front of us, 


and impede tS in every 


way 
in their power They had also fortified 
the d 
they « pected 


oh) W hich 


ep mountain gorges throu; 
is to pass, and in their Tem 
to the knife 


ere ’ 
approach pait Lake 


ple thi { ( l Wilh War 


shou 


er, the Deseret News, 
a discourse delivered 
Heber 
belligerent of 


W hich he 


from 
time in their Temple by 
the most 

veive disciples, In 
are told in the good book that 
but I feel to 
and I hate the 


es. And, my brethren, 


ve our enemies; 


President 


President is sending 


daa : . . 
army of 2500 men to chastise this 
LG 


od! I have wives enough 


+ 


people Goo 


to W 


hip out tha This did not, 
ich uneasiness, and if 
ield out, we would doubt 
forward at 
might have brought on a sanguinary war 
Wit 

We reached Fort Bridger about the mid 


1)? 
aie ol 


army.’ 


howeve r. five 


isn 

= ) 
ouranimals had 
1? y 
Wihien 


i@SS have onee, 


pushed 


, } 
i those people 
i 


November, having 


road 


been nearly four 
This, with the 
our trains, consumed the 

part of our wi 


inter supplies, and as 


months upon the 
destruction of 
greater 
1 1) } , . , 
they could not be replenished from the 
Missouri River before the following June, 
deter 


mined to send a detachment directly over 


General Johnston, the commander, 
themountainsto New Mexico,from whence 
it was believed supplies could be obtained 
earlier than from further east. 

I was det 
and 
enlisted men, with sixty-six pack-mules, we 
left Fort 


and 


ailed to conduct this expedition, 
ith an old mountain guide and forty 


Bridger on the 24th of November, 


arrived at the base of the mountains 
near Grand River without difficulty, find 
ing but little snow, and plenty of grass for 
But 


in adyance of us the prospect did not ap- 


I 
our animals for the first 200 miles. 
pear so encouraging, as the lofty peaks 
of the 


clouds 


Rocky Mountains rising into the 


directly across our course were 


covered with snow. As from this point 
onward we encountered the most formida 
ble obstructions, perhaps the mention of 
a few incidents relative thereto may not 
overtax the reader’s indulgence. 

We here met with a band of Digger Ute 
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Indians, and endeavored to hire their chief 
to guide us to the summit of the moun 
tains, offering him the price of four horses. 
But he refused, saying he would not at 
tempt it for everything we possessed ; 
that these the 
autumn and found snow two feet deep 
then, but it might be six feet He 
would therefore advise us to remain with 


he crossed mountains in 


how. 


him through the winter, or go back where 
we came from, as we would inevitably per 
ish if we continued on. 

Notwithstanding his gloomy prediction, 
we resumed our march the following day, 
but soon struck snow that materially im 
peded our progress, and it continued to 
increase as we advanced, until after a few 
days it became so deep that our mules 
longer through it, and 
obliged me to place the men in advance to 
break a track for them. 

The snow at this time five feet 
deep, and so dry and light that a man 
could not walk upright without sinking 


could no wade 


was 


to his waist at every step; neither could 
snow-shoes be used; and the only alterna 
tive was for the leading men to lie down 
and crawl over the snow, placing their 
hands and feet in the same holes, so that 
when four or five had started in single file 
the track bore up the others walking up 
right, and after all had passed, the snow 
became sufficiently packed to support the 
mules. Thus we struggled on at the rate 
of only three or four miles a day, until at 
length our provisions were consumed, and 
our poor animals, having no forage but 
bitter pine leaves, began to falter and die 
from starvation. But they thus secured 
us from starvation, as we had no other 
sustenance for fifteen days save the lean 
flesh cut from their dead carcasses. We 
had no sugar, tea, coffee, salt. or tobacco, 
but suffered the last 
two. 


most for want of 

While thus forcing our way onward, 
and encouraged by the confident assur 
ances of our guide that we would soon 
reach the summit of the mountains, one 
of our herders, a half-breed Mexican, who 
was accidentally picked up just as we were 
leaving Fort Bridger, came to me, and 
said if I was aiming for the ‘‘ Cochetopa” 
Pass, we were then going directly away 
from it; that he had been there before, 
and was familiar with the country. 

This startling announcement, as may 
be imagined, caused me most serious ap- 
prehension and alarm, as up to that time 
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I had placed implicit reliance upon the 
knowledge of our guide, whom I at once 
called up and questioned closely, and he 
finally admitted that as he had never 
passed over these mountains except in 
summer, their appearance now, enveloped 
in deep snow, was so different from what 
it was whenever he had seen them before 


that he was not altogether certain he was 
upon the right course; still he believed he 


was correct. 

This evidence of a lack of confidence 
on his part was to me a matter of the 
most intense perplexity and anxiety, as I 
had the best reasons for believing 


the pass 
we were aiming for to be the only one for 
several hundred miles where these moun- 
tains could be crossed in midwinter. In 
deed, General Fremont, some years before 
this,in the winter season attempted the pas 
sage of this range of mountains forty miles 
south of the Cochetopa Pass, and lost all 
of his animals and several of his men, 
obliging him to abandon the enterprise 
and return to Taos, the point of his de- 
parture. In view of the momentous cou 
sequences involved in the dilemma, I ask 
ed the herder if he was absolutely certain 
as to the correctness of his statement. Lf 
so, and he was willing to act as guide, I 
would give him fifty dollars in addition 
to his wages. ‘‘ But,” I added, ‘‘if at any 
time I discover you are not leading us 
right, I shall hang you to the first tree 
we come across as certain as you are liv 
ing.”’ He replied that le was willing to 
risk his neck upon it, and he was received 
as our guide from that time, and doubt 
less saved all our lives, as without him 
we would all inevitably have starved to 
death. 

Shortly after this, from the summit of 
an elevated peak, he pointed out to me a 
depression in the mountain chain to our 
left, about thirty miles distant, which he 
said was the Cochetopa Pass we had been 
so anxiously looking for. But it required 
ten days of the severest labor to reach: it. 
We had not for twenty days seen the ieast 
indication of a road or trail, but here we 
discovered evidences that a white man 
had been here before us in some distinet 
blazes smoothly cut by a white man’s axe 
upon the trees in the pass. 

In looking east from the summit of the 
great ‘‘continental divide” at this point, 
we saw in the distance a vast plain 
bounded by a chain of lofty mountains, 
extending south as far as the eye could 
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penetrate, and this our guide informed 
within the valley of the Rio del 
Norte, now ealled San Luis Par 


He also pointed out a lar-distant peak, 


at the foot of which, he said, Fort Massa 
chusetts (now Fort Garland vas situated 
and as this was the first place from ich 


We could ‘ xpect to procure supplies | de- 


Spatchead two men wilh the only service 


ble mules we had, giving them orders to 


hurry through to the fort, with a note to 
the commanding officer u ng him to 
send us relief as soon as possible, as we 
were starving. They started at once, the 


snow having diminished a little in depth, 
and we followed on as fast as the crippled 
condition of our animals would permit, 
and at length reached the plain we had 

f 


seen trom the top of the mountains. 


len days had now elapsed since our 


messengers left for the fort, and as no 

oa . ae 4 
thing had been heard Trom them, and 
fresh snow had obliterated their tracks, I 


was fearful they had perished or lost their 
way; but about sunset two horsemen were 
discovered in the distance rapidly ap 
proaching, and to our great relief they 
soon came galloping into camp on fine 
fresh horses, and proved to be our long 
looked-for m« ssengers, and L have never 
witnessed such an exhibition of joy as 
was evinced by the party on that occa- 
S1on 

The ruling propensity of men who are 
accustomed to tobaeeo received a forei 

f the 

; 


messengers from the fort, before dismount 


ble illustration at this time, as one o 


ing, threw a long plug of chewing tobacco 
into the crowd, where it was soon torn to 
pieces and demolished ; but it so happened 
that one man who did not sueceed in get 
ting a taste offered ten dollars to another 
for a single quid, which, being about the 
amount of a month’s pay of the soldier, 
was, I thouglit, quite an « xtravagant offer. 

At another time, while we were in the 
deepest snow, and had stop ved for a few 
minutes to rest and warm, I filled my 
pipe from a very small piece of tobacco, 
the last remaining fragment in the party, 
and observing the anxious look of one of 
my very best men who stood near me, I 
held the precious morsel out to him and 
asked if he would not take a smoke. He 
replied, ‘‘ No, thank you, captain; I never 
smoke.” 


“Well,” I said, ‘‘ you are fortunate not 


to indulge in this habit when tobacco is 


so searce.”’ 
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He said nothing for a moment; then 
added I sometimes chew.” 
Help vo é which he did, 


and exe most 


irself,” said I; 


aimed, with a erateful ex 
pression, 
| 


‘I ney 


my life, captain 


er tasted anything so good in 


We resumed our journey the following 


morning, and during the day met the sup 


piy wagons, Which were at once turned 


into camp, Wwnen soup was made for the 


party, and a guard placed over the provi 
the 


thei 


sions to prevent men from overeat 


hich in famished condition 


Ing, 
migl 


have serious consequences 
The commanding officer at Fort Massa 


chusetts had kindly sent me a jug of 


brandy, and as soon as we reached camp 


I cave each one of the men a small drink, 


Which in a short time made them very 
drunk, but the soup soon sobered them. 


Notwithst 


of the 


inding my precautions, five 
men got at the provisions during 
the night, and were almost insensible the 
next morning from excruciating pains in 
the stomach, the effects of their impru- 
dence Medicine was given for their re- 
one of them, Sergeant Morton—a 
of the 10th infan- 
during the day, and it was with 
that the lives of the other 
four were saved. 


lief, but 
most excellent soldier 
try, died 
great difficulty 

Four d: 
Fort 


welcome from the officers and men of the 


ys afterward we marched into 
Massachusetts, receiving a hearty 
garrison. But, judging from the quizzi- 
cal expression of their countenances and 
their manifest efforts to smother their ris 
ible impulses, they evidently looked upon 
us as the most lean, ragged, untidy, and 


scant ily 


uniformed specimens of * regu- 
lars” they had ever encountered, which 
was not at all surprising, as but few of the 
party had any caps, their shoes were worn 
out, and their feet bound up with mule- 
hides or fragments of blankets, their trou- 
sers worn off below the knees by the snow- 
crust and brush, and the few great-coats 
remaining were materially razeed for re- 
pairing rents in other garments. 

We had been fifty-one days in making 
the jo irney from Fort Bridger, about 500 
miles, the greater part of the way over 
elevated mountains buried in deep snows, 
without the slightest trace of a road, path- 
trail, not a white man or 
house was met with during the entire 
trip. We were all greatly emaciated, and 
twelve of the soldiers had their feet and 


way, or and 
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legs frozen so badly that they had to be 
carried upon the poor mules, only eighteen 
of which remained alive at the terminus of 
our journey. 

From Fort Massachusetts we proceeded 
on to Santa Fe, and after securing such 
supplies as were required for our opera- 
tions in Utah, set out on our return by a 
different route, passing through the Raton 
Mountains, and near Pike’s Peak, to the 
divide of the Arkansas and Platte rivers at 
Squirrel Creek, where, on the first day of 
May, we encountered the most terrific 
storm I ever witnessed. The wind blewa 
furious gale for thirty hours, accompanied 
by a dense, sharp, blinding snow, which 
fell to the depth of three feet, causing two 
of our herders to perish but a short dis- 
tance from the camp, and another was 
found crawling around on his hands and 
knees, in a state of mental aberration, after 
the storm ceased. 

From thence we followed down Cherry 
Creek to its confluence with the South 
Platte River, which we found too deep 
and rapid for fording, and were obliged 
to halt for several days, and build a boat 
to make the crossing with safety. While 
we were here one of our teamsters an 
old trapper—washed out some gold from 
the sands of Cherry Creek, and shortly 
afterward, at his request, he was dis- 
charged, and left us. 

There was not then a white man living 
within one hundred miles of this place, 
but in a few weeks miners began to arrive 
from the East (probably guided by our 
discharged employé), and pitched their 
tents upon the same ground we had occu- 
pied, and that identical spot is at this time 
embraced within the limits of a most beau- 
tiful and flourishing city of 50,000 inhab- 
itants, and is called Denver. 

Krom thence we encountered no further 
obstructions, passing around the foot-hills, 
up the Cache la Poudre River, and down 
Bitter Creek, where no wagon ever passed 
before, and arrived at Fort Bridger on the 
2d of June. 

As tie different transcontinental rail- 
roads that have been completed afford 
easy access to the greater part of our West- 
ern domain, it has occurred to me that a 
description of the country traversed by 
these thoroughfares would give the farm- 
er or stock-grower a more accurate know- 
ledge of the comparative advantages of 
different sections than could be derived 
from other sources. I therefore adopt this 
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method of giving my own views upon the 
subject. 

Of the three different railroads extend 
New 


Mexico,the Galveston, Harrisburg,and San 


ing from the Mississippi River to 
Antonio roaa, leaving New Orleans, pass 
es Galveston and San Antonio, and runs 
through southern Texas to E] Paso, on the 
Rio del Norte. 


as far as San Antonio, when 


It traverses a rich farm- 
Ine section 


t 
AL 


enters a more arid and barren region, 
which for the most part is only adapted 
to grazing purposes, and thence on to El 
Paso but few arable areas are found. 

The Pacitie connects 
with Eastern roads at Dallas, Texas, from 
whence it passes through central Texas to 
E] 


1849, some account of which has already 


Texas Railroad 


Paso, near the route explored by me in 


been given in this paper. 

The third the Atchison, 
Topeka, and Santa Fe Railroad, leaves the 
Missouri River at Topeka and Kansas City, 
traversing a very rich agricultural district 
of Kansas that is rapidly filling up with 
then it strikes the 
Arkansas River, and follows up the valley 
of that stream for several hundred miles, 


road, ealled 


industrious farmers: 


passing over the smooth but narrow bot 
The 
soil, however, is fair, and can generally be 
cultivated without irrigation. 
the Arkansas River the track passes an 


tom, where there is but little wood. 
On leaving 


arid and mountainous section, striking the 
Rio Grande at Albuquerque, New Mexico, 
and turns down that stream to El Paso, 
where it unites with the Texas roads be- 
fore mentioned. 

These three roads, from Deming, New 
Mexico, pass over the Southern Pacific 
Railroad to Los Angeles, California, 715 
miles, nearly all of which is over an arid 
undulating prairie region, with but little 
wood, water, or grass, until arriving at the 
Gila River, a small stream that sometimes 
dries up in summer, but whose narrow bor 
ders can generally be made productive by 
taking water from the river in ditches. 
Following this stream to its mouth, the 
road crosses the Colorado River at Yuma, 
and thence over the desert and mountains 
to Los Angeles and San Francisco. 

Another road connects with the Atehi- 
son, Topeka, and Santa Fe road at Albu- 
querque, called the Atlantic and Pacific 
Railroad, which runs almost due west, 
crossing the Colorado at the ‘‘ Needles,” 
and uniting with the Southern Pacific at 
Mohave, 815 miles from its eastern termi- 


nus. The eastern portion of this road 


over which I have passed, traverses the 


worbthniess sec 


most parched, barren and 


tion of the universe <=: hi ‘ver been my 


fute to encounter however, a 
few 
the 


watercourses, that ce: 


insignificant patel land 


aiong 


narrow borders some diminut 


ve tilled by artill 
cial irrigation. 

The Union Pacifie 
the Missouri River at 
t! ft bank of the Platte 


Lie if 


Railroad, 
Omaha, traverses 


River for 250 
miles over remarkably smooth and level 
ten to 


sustain a dense 


bottom-lands from twenty miles 


coating ol 


wide, which 


native grass, affording to the occupants 


The soil, 


sandy, is generally 


an unlimited supply of hay. 
although somewhat 
fertile, and tilled without irrigation. There 
is no wood upon this part of the Platte 
River, scanty 
wood, which makes it 


eotton 
for the 
a heavy tax upon 
These conditions continue until 
the North Platte and 
bears to the right up Lodge Pole Creek, and 


save a fringe of 
necessary 
settlers to burn coal 
them. 
the road crosses 
thence onward to Salt Lake, and over the 
Central Pacifie Railway to Carson River 

a distance of about 1500 miles, through 


elevated plains, with no wood excepting 


pine and cedar in the adjacent mountains, 
and with but little water outside Salt Lake 
Valley that is available for irrigation. 
Only a minute fraction of this vast area 
is arable, yet it affords a short grass of 
the ** buffalo” variety, with here and there 
some bunch-grass, both highly nutritious, 
and stock-raising to a considerable extent 
has been started upon the most. favorable 
localities throughout that section of coun- 
try. Several towns and hamlets 
been established 


have 
near railway stations 
along this arid section, the most impor- 
tant of which, Cheyenne and Laramie, 
are beautifully located and well built. 
The Denver and Rio Grande Railroad, 
extending from Pueblo, Colorado, to Salt 
Lake City (650 miles), is one of the most 
signal achievements in engineering skill 
ever attempted. This meanders 
through a country covered by lofty moun- 


road 


tains, with narrow valleys and precipitous 
cafions intervening, one of the latter, the 
‘*Black Cation of the Arkansas,” being 
2000 feet deep, through which the Arkan- 
sas River rushes with tremendous velocity 
over precipitous falls and rapids, and the 
railroad in its 
through this 


tortuous zigzag course 
wonderful gorge doubles 
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upon lf in numerous short curves di 


rected to all points of the compass, so that 


that invariably precedes 


locomotive 
vassenger train to clear the track oc- 


nally appears to be thous inds of feet 
overhead or underfoot, rendering 


t 


t t the fact 


li LO reailZe 


same track with the observer. 
dient here is 213 feet to the mile, 
one point 10.857 feet above the sea 
altitude 
in America. 


scenery IS Marveliousiy orand and 


n attained—the highest 


DOV any raliway 


sque upon this road and its branch 
terand evrassareabundantthrough 

‘tion, and the mountains abound 
But the 


ide ot the vaileys 1S so great here, and 


lar, and cotton-wood. 

the summers so short, that grain will not 
mature 
This part of the country will not, there 
likely to attract farmers, but cat 


Wilh any certainty. 


fere. bh 
tle 
herds to this section, and stock-growing 


raisers have commenced driv In¢ their 
las for some years past proved remunera 
tive along the branches of the Gunnison 
and Uncompahgre rivers as well as in the 
adjacent Wahsatch Mountains. 

The Northern Pacific Railroad from its 
Duluth to Portland, 
is 1889 milesinleneth. This road 
wet, 


eastern terminus at 
Oregon 
for the first 120 miles traverses a flat, 
and sandy pine and tamarack region total 
ly destitute of agricultural requirements 
ie crossing of the Mississippi River 
Brainerd. From thence the character 

» country contiguous to the road be- 
attractive. The wet sandy 
sappears, and is replaced by fer- 


more 


glades and prairies, interspersed with 

ves of hard timber, and is abundantly 

watered beautiful 

streams, which characteristics continue to 

), a thriving city upon Red River 

the North, where the St. Paul branch 
vith the main trunk road. 


with lakes and small 


rom Fargo, Red River is navigable for 
mers to Lake Winnipeg. Below Far- 
river finds its narrow, deep, and 
ortuous channel through bottom-lands 
vel, expanded, and fertile than I 


g the 


more le 
have see upon any other watercourse. 
This vast prairie bottom is from twenty 
to seventy-five miles wide, with a dark 
hree feet deep, naturally sustaining a 

» coating of luxuriant grass, and with 

ie favorable climatic conditions of this 
locality, it yields without irrigation large 
crops of the highest grades of spring 
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wheat, only requiring about three montlis 
from planting to maturity, as the products 
of several great plantations in that see 
tion have already illustrated. 

The railroad from Fargo continues on 
over a fertile wheat-growing district that 
is rapidly filling up with substantial farm 
ers as far as Bismarck, where it crosses the 


Missouri River and enters a more sterile 
valley of the Yel 


lowstone 600 miles into Montana, where 


recion, following the 


grain can seldom be raised without irriga 
tion, excepting 1n some of the sheltered 
valleys like the Gallatin. Yet the seasons 
are so short here that frost occasionally 
injures the crops before they are matured, 
so that flour is sometimes brought here 
from Minnesota at considerable expense, 

[ am persuaded that Montana is better 
adapted to stock-raising than any of the 
more southerly Territories, for the reason 
that the 
germinates early in the spring, matures 


nutritious bunch-grass, which 
rapidly, and cures like hay before the au- 
tumn rainfall washes out its nutritive prop 
erties, grows more dense and abundant 
upon the mountains and valleys in this 
Territory than I have seen it elsewhere. 
The snow rarely falls very deep here, 
and is seldom rained upon and frozen so 
as to form a crust that prevents animals 
from reaching the grass, as sometimes oc- 
curs in Colorado, Wyoming, and other 
southern the 
winds generally blow off the dry snow 
from the mountain slopes, exposing the 
grass, and the herds, as if by instinct, 
contingencies, 


more localities. sesides, 


seem to anticipate such 
and continue to graze in the valleys until 
the snow becomes too deep, reserving the 
mountain pasturage for midwinter con- 
sumption. Cattle are said to be remark- 
ably healthy and thrifty in this climate, 
requiring no other forage but the native 
grass the year round. 

From Helena the railroad crosses the 
great continental divide through a pass 
about 6000 feet above tide-water, and runs 
into northern Idaho along the banks of 
Clarke’s Fork of the Columbia for 300 
miles, and thence down the Columbia 
River, through Oregon,to Portland, which 
is one of the most beautiful and prosper- 
new cities I have ever visited, and 
water 


ous 
from its numerous railway and 
communications, and its pre-eminent nat- 
ural position and resources, it seems des- 
tined to become the most important com- 
mercial metropolis in the Northwest. 
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The climate of Oregon and northern 
Idal 


and 


10 is remarkably uniform and mild, 
the 
and healthy. 


The 


atmosphere dry, Invigorating, 
soil in the river bottoms is a rich 
im of highly productive character, 
the 
produced w 


ail 


and even elevated table-lands 


upon 


heavv crops are thout arti 


ficial irrigation 


Timber is abundant upon the Pacifie 


slope of the mountains in this section, 


SOCIALISM 
BY J. H 

I 
biased personal opinion one 
may hold about socialist doctrines, 
fact 
is the consid 


there is one indisputable which no 
real observer will deny: it 
erable increase of the partisans of social 


the New World and in the 
Within the last ten years especial 


ism both in 
Old 
ly the number of adepts has increased in 
abnormal proportions, and nothing—nel 
ther the iron régime of Germany nor the 


liberty of America—has had, it seems, the 
power to check this prodigious evolution. 
And still, only a few years ago, England 
appeared to have escaped the contagion. 
I remember my long peregrinations in 
the suburbs of London and my talks with 
the working people. I had grown to love 
the British populace; I had learned slow- 
ly to become closely acquainted with its 
sentiments, and to feel and to analyze its 
complex latent qualities, its intellectual 
force, and its power of will. Well, at 
that time, about 1877, it was a rare thing 
The 
advanced tendency was simple radical 


to find a socialist in the multitude. 


ism, some few agrarian theories, an aspi 
ration toward the extension of the fran 
chise, and with all that there were plenty 
of conservatives. Gradually I saw the 
socialist genesis develop: in the séances in 
the beer-shops the militant socialists grew 
bolder, and anti-capitalist ideas sprang up 
amidst curious mixtures of rudimentary 
philosophy. Then came scenes in the open 
-in Victoria Park, in the extreme east 
of London, for 
cialist group, at first unimportant and 
feeble in numbers, kept on increasing ev- 
ery year when spring came round, until it 
finally made a good figure in the throng 
of Christian and secularist disputants. 


air 


instance—where the so 


consisting of red _ fir, 
larch, which grow large, 
well suited for lumb 


and are 


the first, a rood adeal of which 


exported, and is now used to a 
bie extent in this country. 


of Northw 


sions 18 regarded as hold 


Chis out estern 


} S S 
DPOssSse 


daucements to stockK-ralse} 
grasses furnish sufficient 


mais during the en 
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Henceforward, after about 1880, th 
ty had a club life in which the for 


ement, particularly the German elem¢e 


but the working 


was considerable 
organization and si 
that any 
was often asked, ‘*‘ Where ¢« 
you buy that sort of stuff ?” 

For that the 
British workman, his mockery, his anger 

his total 


was SO Weak 


known when 


one spoKxe o 
eClaiism he an 


aversion ¢ 


matter, the 


ve led 


one to anticipate that socialistic proselyt 


or indifference, might hi 
ism would be a long and arduous enter 
And in truth it was long and ar 
Even En 
amongst all the European nations 


prise. 


duous. at the 


land 


may be classed as one of the most refrac 


present day 


tory to socialism; but it is nevertheless 
indisputable that a great step has | 
made. Furthermore, it must be 

ted that, although the number of 

is infinitely inferior to what it is i: 

ol 


proselytizing 


many, for instance, there is an ardor 


movement and a zeal in 


which justify one in expecting considera 


ble progress in the course of the next few 
years. In short, in Great Britain, as else 
where, it is time for lucid minds to study 


the social question coolly and frankly 
and to tell 
impartially what we must think of the 


development of collectivism, without con 


without vain repugnance, us 


cealing either its bad or its good points. 
Hitherto, on both sides, we are still at the 
stage of reciprocal insult; and yet who 

17 


with a little mutual good-will, 
we could not come to an understanding ? 


knows if, 


Socialism in London was monopolized 
at first by the ‘‘Social Democratic Feder 
ation.” But 
was a division 


about two years ago there 


in this centre of propa 


gandism, and a group of dissidents form- 
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ed ‘‘The Socialist League,” of which the 
principal personage is Mr. William Mor 
Earthly Paradise.” <As 
for the ‘‘ Democratic Federation,” its lead- 
Messrs. 


and Champion. 


ris, author of the ‘* 
ers are Hyndman, Jolin Burns, 

Recently important re 
cruits have been brought in, especially 


Mrs. Annie Dr. Aveling. It 


must be said that the celebrated freethink 


Besant and 


er and the distinguished biologist seemed 
destined, since the extension of socialism, 
to lose a little of their influence amongst 
the most advanced democrats 


The 


ers and of t 


general argumentation of the lead 
he studious part of the English 
socialists ars, as it does everywhere 
else 
held remuneration of 
the fact that 
capital is only the resultant of accumu- 
lated The the 
enormous inequalities of social conditions 
in England, compare the extreme wealth 
vith 


on the contempt in which labor is 


insufficient 


on 


working-man, and on the 


labor. orators insist on 


of some the incredible poverty of 
others, and conclude by demanding the 
abolition of the capitalists, the suppression 
of inheritance, the transfer of capital and 
machinery to the state,anda complete re- 
organization of commerce, 

As in Continental the 
opinions of the majority of the neophytes 
little confused. It 
that they do not succeed in conceiving the 
exact their 
dreams, and very simple arguments are 
Many, 


of nebulous mind, have a quasi-religious 


the countries, 


are often a is clear 


form of the collectivism of 


often sufficient to disconcert them. 


conviction that a great day is approach- 
ing, the day of the new birth of the world, 
when misery will suddenly cease on the 
face of the earth, or when, by some sort 
of miracle, fraternity and community of 
will take the place of the battle of 
individual interests. 


froOoUds 


On the borders of socialism, properly 
heteroclite, 
wavering crowd, which ends by being ab 
sorbed by the central nucleus. In this 
vague multitude some would be satisfied 
with a new division of land, and with the 
legal reculation of the maximum prices 
of provisions and the minimum rates of 
Others believe that it would suf- 
fice to prohibit the masters by law from 
employing a workman more than four 
hours a day, which, according to their ar 
gument, would give work enough to each 


so called, there wanders a 


salaries 


one, and at the same time the leisure ne- 
cessary to enable him to educate himself 


and enjoy life. A large number say sim- 
ply that ‘*‘there’s something to be done.” 
Others lose themselves in definitions of 
right or in conceptions of cosmopolitan 
ism, in which all men and all races are 
included. 

But besides these generalities, which 
the world 
remarked in the Anglo-Saxon a 
tendency rare in my own country, France 

[ mean a sentiment of slow progression, 


are common to socialists all 


over, I 


the fear of bloodshed and civil war, dis 
trust of a social cataclysm; in a word, 
amongst almost all of the British socialists 
[ was struck by their idea of obtaining re 


forms by reason, by discussion, by a pro 


cess of evolution, by a conviction gradu 
ally imposed upon the brains of the great- 
er number. I will not, however, affirm 
that such a state of mind is not subject 
to modification circum- 
but personally I observed the 
fact, of course with exceptions. Never- 
theless, recent events touching English 
socialism further confirm my original ob 
servations. For instance, the Social Dem- 
ocratic Federation having to some extent 
advocated revolutionary means, and hay- 
ing attracted a large number of the more 
ignorant of the populace, who in other 
circumstances would just as readily have 
enrolled themselves under the banner of 
some new sect, there has resulted a crisis 
which for the moment impedes the moye- 
ment of the Federation. <A feeling of le- 
gitimate distrust has sprung up amongst 


according to 
stances, 


the great popular democratic masses, who 
are disinclined to trust to violence, and 
this fact renders it probable that Brit- 
ish will tend more and more 
to walk in the path of study and work, 
and will prefer to follow those who, like 
the members of the Socialist League, of 
tle Fabian Society, and like the writers 
of the Commonweal, of .To-Day. and of 
the Practical Socialist, wish the people 
to become acquainted with the principles 
of political economy, to understand the 
creation of capital, and the impossibility 
of transforming anything in the existing 
state of society without the combined aid 
of time and of popular instruction. 

It is hardly necessary to say that the 
English socialists have been combated 
by all the press, with the exception of 
Reynolds’ Newspaper, whose democratic 
opinions are well known, and which for- 
merly made a sort of apology for the 
grand Communist revolt at 


socialism 


Paris on 




















I insist 
attacks of 


March 18, 1871. upon this fact 
that the British journalism 
have been a most powerful means of prop- 
agandism for the Socialists, and an unex 
pected and excellent advertisement. <A 
contingent of publicity 
the London 
when efforts were made by the police to 


was also given 
them by civie authorities 


suppress their public meetings in certain 
on that occasion many democrat- 


streets: 


ic orators were arrested. The socialists 
took advantage of the incident to organize 
they 
of the 


The object was 


a monster 


clever 


which 
enough to interest 


meeting, in were 
many 
London radical clubs. 
to demand freedom of speech, and to pro- 
test against arbitrary arrests. 

The remember very 
important manifestation in the autumn of 
1886, in which 60,000 


reader will this 


persons were pre 
There was 


sent no disorder whatever. 


After having gathered in the neighbor 
hood of Dod Street, where the arrests had 
been made, the manifestants paraded past 
the while the delivered 
speeches very enthusiastic in form, but 


docks, orators 


very measured in matter. 
The results of such a demonstration, 
from the point of view of advertising, may 
be imagined, and the English authorities 
seem to have comprehended the inconven- 
ience of coercive tactics, for since then 
they allow the socialists to hold meetings 
in the open air, and to preach their doc 
trines to their hearts’ content. 

At present there are four socialist news 
papers in London, two weekly and two 
monthly: Justice, organ of the 
cratic Federation; The Commonweal, or 
of the Socialist To-Day, a 
threepenny monthly socialist magazine; 
and The 


the Fabian Society, a penny monthly re- 


Demo- 


gan League; 


Practical Socialist, organ of 


view of evolutionary or non-revolution 
ary socialism. This Fabian Society is a 
socialist club composed of citizens of a 
class higher than the working class; but 
their zeal is not extremely ardent, at least 
so far as concerns the labor of conversion. 
There exists also an anarchist organ, of 
small importance, called Freedom, a 
monthly journal of anarchist socialism. 
The cireulation of these journals is not 
very considerable, as may be well ima- 
gined. Thetwoprincipal, Justice and The 
Commonweal, have a circulation of four 
or five thousand, and of three thousand, 
respectively. The Commonweal, The 
Practical Socialist, and To-Day are abso- 
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lutely evolutionists, and do not 


beet 
SOLU 


on Justice 
is more violent, and yet the Soc 


obtain any miraculous 


il Demo 
cratic Federation, of which it is the on van, 


while frequently indulging in rat 
strong threats, distributes progr 


Limes 1n 
W hieh we read: 


able 


\s means for the peace 


attainment of these objects and, 
mines, railways, to be treated as collective 
property, abolition of a standing arm 


ete the Social Democratic Federation 


advocates adult suffrage, annual partlia 


meuts, proportional representation 


I pay 
ment of members and official « xpenses of 


elec 


‘tion out of the rates, abolition of 
the House of Lords and of all hereditary 
authorities, disestablishment and disen- 
dowment of all the churches.” This is in 


reality an evolutionist and not a revolu 
Freedom, the an 


archist journal, naturally professes the 


individual 


tionary programme. 


ories of 


energy, incessant re 
volt, and suppression of all ‘rulers 
This organ is of recent birth, and it is 


hardly probab'te that anarchy will have 
much 


inless tl 


England 
trines of Krapotkine, Louise Michel, and 


show in 





Reinsdortf undergo considerable transfor 
mation. 


The socialists do not seem likely to play 


a considerable roéle in the House of Com 


mons for some time to come. Even in 
the popular quarters of East London they 
have not dared to risk the chances of an 
election. However. John B rhs was put 
up once in the provinces, at Nottingham, 
as aSocial Democrat, but without any sue 
cess. As for some attempts made in Lon 
don in 1886 in several electoral districts 
where socialist candidates were put for 
ward, they must not be taken seriously. 
For that matter, nobody was deceived by 
them, and in the end it transpired that 
the electioneering expenses of these 


disant ** Social 


sol 
Democratic’ candidates 
had been paid by agents of 
Tory Party.” Disputes followed; violent 


indignation was 


l t 


manifested against the 


‘Social Democratic Federation,” whieh 
had accepted this compromise with the 
Tories, whose object was simply to de 


prive the Radicals of a few votes. To the 
reproaches of the popular parties the So 
cial Democratic Federation replied that 
the compromise Was a simple propagan 
dist manoeuvre, and that the end justified 
the means. 

Amongst the most curious means of so 
cialist propagandism are the 


‘church pa- 
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rch parades ¢ 
churches | 
ir 
into contrast 
} 
and the poverty 
the 


con 


comparison with 


i dre ssea re cular 


these 


manifesta- 
but Still it has not al 
» check the excessive 
collectivistS W 
} 
pu 11C worship 


t before the magis 


ols have been convicted 


irpance in congregations 

igyious purposes, and ecn 
to slight penalties 

that these 


are single individual 


imagined 


on the contrary,in many 
issumed very conside ra 
for instance, the mon 
» midst of the city, at 
dral, 
vast church was crowded 
the 
s,and the police took the 


n February, 1887. 


vho 


had come from 


lary precautions in order 
such as those which fol- 


nd meeting in Trafalgar 
when a number of shops 


the West End pil- 
bjected to the destructive 


were 


TIL X¢ d mob. 


The police was 
reduced Lo powerlessness. 


iinister of St 


Paul’s, however, on 
of the monster gathering, show 

o be very diplomatie and not 
wanting in hw 


ior by choosing as the 
text of his sermon to the socialists these 
words: ‘The rich and the poor meet to- 
] of the Lord.” 

When a monster meeting like that of 
Dod Street, Trafalgar Square, or Hyde 
Park has been decided upon in princi 
ple, the 


first of 


gvether in the house 


societies organizing it have, 
ll, to give notice at the Central 
Seotland 


necessary 


Police ice in Yard, where 


upon the measures are taken, 
rvvernment thinks fit to pro- 
ne manifestation. 


Lhe 


The preparatory 
branches 
They have to 


organize the procession, settle the points 


different socialist 


lve ly conside rable. 


ot j inction, prepare the substance of the 
speeches. designate the cuides, foresee ob- 


stacles, and calculate the time which each 
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group will require to join the mass. Now 
as the socialists are generally poor, except 
the members of the Fabian Society, the 
absence of cash has to be compensated for 
by obstinate personal etforts; hence many 
meetings and projects and much manual 
The offices of the Social Demo 
cratic Federation are on these occasions 
thronged with 
ners, making 


labor. 


members preparing ban 
up rosettes, drawing up 
When at last day 


clubs societies 


handbills. the great 
the who are 
taking part in the manifestation start in 
a body from their head-quarters, and 
march to the rendezvous with their ban 
ners and 


comes and 


emblems, on which may be 
read inscriptions such as the following: 
‘*Foree is no remedy ;” 
capital, capital 
tion”: ** At the 
last manifestation against the coercive 
measures in 


‘Labor makes 
it:” ‘* Free 
ight hours labor,” 


robs eduea- 


ec, 


Ireland one of 
coffin, on the in- 
scription, ‘*‘The last remains of 
cion.” When at last the place of meet- 


the societies 


carried a Which was 


coer- 


ing is reached, the orators, who have been 
the people 
from platforms which have also been pre 
pared in advance. 


chosen in advance, address 
Often at the moment 
of passing a ‘‘decision” there is heard a 
bugle call, and the ‘‘decision” is then pass- 
ed by the different groups of manifestants. 
Order is rarely disturbed, although the re- 
turn home is not effectuated precisely in 
the same conditions of discipline as the 
arrival. 

The organization of small meetings, left 
to the initiative of 


Social 


branch of the 
Democratic Federation, of the So- 
cialist League, and of the Fabian Society, 
is a less complicated affair, in which in- 
dividual devotion and vigilance are par- 
ticularly brought into play. From this 
latter point of view I do not think that 
anything more striking than the efforts 
of London 


each 


socialism could be found in 
any other sectarian agglomeration in the 
world. The number of daily and weekly 
meetings held in London is absolutely out 
of proportion with the small numerical 
importance of the societies; on certain 
Sundays in the spring and in the summer 
there are held as many as thirty open-air 
meetings, almost all animated and well 
attended, and these meetings are followed 
in the evening by propagandist meetings 
in the clubs. 

As I have intimated above, the social- 
ists are not quite harmonious. In order 
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to gain the attention of the masses, the 
orators of the Social Democratie Feder 





ation have directed their efforts rather 











toward the sentimental side of the ques 
tion, and have not hesitated to make mi 
raculous promises. They have thus won 
ver a relatively coarse public of unskill 
ed and casual workers, while they have 
ilienated the clever artisans and the 
rades-unionists by the wildness of their 
speeches. On the other hand, the Social 


ist League and the Fabian Society, reso 






lute partisans of transformism, have fol 
owed a quite different method, and their 
partisans, more educated and more con 


scious of what they are doing, form the 





solid battalions which will ultimately 





take the direction of British socialism. 





[t is to be anticipated, now that the period 





of incubation is drawing to an end, and 





that the doctrine is beginning to spread 





into towns of the second category, that 





the Social Democratic Federation will 





ther experience another split, or else ac 





cept more or {ess the policy adopted by 





rival societies, and it is then only that 





the floating mass of socialism, or, in oth 





er words, the majority, will be 





ible to pronounce. When that 





lay comes, collectivist doctrines 






will necessarily attain in Eng 





land an importance comparable 





to that which they have ac- 





quired in France and in Ger 





many, and that eventuality is 
of a nature to direct the atten 





tion of the true statesman, who 





does not fear to look the pre 





sent in the face and to foresee 
the future, toward the study of 
the great popular evolution of 
the end of the nineteenth cen 
tury. 

As for the different leaders of 
English socialism, of whom sey- 
eral are ministers of the gospel 











English socialism being not ne- 





cessarily non-Christian—I am 





decidedly of opinion that they are in gen 





eral more sincere, more loyal, less mer- 





cantile, and less self-seeking and schem- 





ing than the socialist chiefs of the Con- 






tinent—a fact which may doubtless be 





accounted for to a certain extent by the 





reflection that socialism is still young in 





England, and therefore yet in the period 
of great enthusiasm, devotion, abnega 
tion, and generosity, which practice and 
habit always attenuate in the end in 
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things human. However, England is 
more indulgent than France and Ger 
many, inasmuch as she refuses to ereate 
martyrs. With the exception of Most 
who was a foreigner, the penaities infliet 
ed by English justice upon socialists have 
searcely exceeded a few weeks lm prison 


ment 


Now that we have finished with pre 
liminary explanations I will ask the read 
er to accompany me to the suburb of 
Hackney, and to assist at a couple of 


scenes of popular socialism sketched di 









“CLAD IN MUD AND COBWEBS 


rectly from nature. We will go first of 
all to Hackney Road one May evening 


On all sides people are coming home 


from work from the city streams an 
abundance of clerks; in the tranquil firm 
ament stray clouds linger and develop 
the polychromatie harmiony of the twi 
light: young snobs titter at the girls as 
they pass; an odor of cooking shops, of 
meat, of grease, of horrible fried fish, and 
of leather, mingles with the subtle beauty 
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of the evening: 


while one by one the yel 
lowish flames of the lamp posts are lighted 
along e side of the street. 

A feeling of suffo 


cation weighs upon the great town, a thick 


acti 


Night approaches 


sensation which gives you the spleen, and 


the idea comes head to vo and 


the 


Into My 


listen to the leather 


Green Lion.” 


conversation of 
workers Who meet at the ~ 
Turt ing back, without haste, | proceed to 
When 
four compan 
ions ONLY are present in the public bar 


A slight 


eeiling; the big 


stride along the Hackney Road 


I reach the ‘‘Green Lion” 


cloud of smoke clings to the 


his shirt 
half 
pumping out a pot of porter; a pallid pol 


boy with reddish albino eyes is method 


p iblican, in 


sleeves, his muscular arms bare, 1s 


«eallvV Washing @iasses: and a old 


very 


woman, clad, so to speak, in mud and col 


webs, a hat with a big violet feather stuck 


on the back of her head, sips a quartern 
of r 


im, while she narrates to herself a 


mysterious story interspersed with indig 
nant gestures and melodramatic refusals: 
‘He would, the old swine....I knew 
he would....Notfora golden church.... 
No, I 


vord 


BAYS, «5. FOU ShAM't..3.7F 0B My 


There he stood, like a duck in a 
thunder-storm....1 her clean.... 


....1’d better 


keep 


You sha'n’t, you old beast 


send her to Australia... .° 
The four companions, with a half-smile, 
are 


listening to the old woman’s vague 


soliloquy But when they see me enter 
they all turn toward me cordially. 

‘Glad to see you, sir.” 

\fter shaking hands, my pint is served, 
and remain a few 


they moments in si 


lenee, while the old woman continues. 
Take that.. 


ee keep her clean. 


..-T1l show you, you ras 
...L want to go to 
Cambridge Heath to fetch her clothes.... 
Don’t be 


cal 


greedy, old man.” 
Then brusquely, having emptied her 
quartern, she tapped her dress and walk 
ed out, grave, serious, thoroughly wrapped 
up in her own business. The companions 
laugh at her 
‘* Any news, sir?” asks one of the com 
panions 

"Oo." 

All 


them, very 


four bow their heads; then one of 


tall, slender, with bad teeth 
and watery eyes, begins 

* Well, you see, the machinists’ strike 
No, 
capital ain’t afraid of strikes; it is 
too strong.” 


has been beaten by the company. 
bovs: 
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Little Jim, his honest eyes raised tow 
ard the last speaker, replies 

‘** | believe in strikes, Bill; but they must 
be organized better. We do not get ready 
soon enough in advance.” 

‘*There you are again, Jim. You won't 
understand that during the past ten years 
the workman 
weaker every 


has become weaker and 
day, and capital stronge: 
It don’t want much ealeu 
lating to see that; it’s as clear as day 


hight.” 


and stronger. 


A man of forty comes in and listens, a 
broad, thick-set man, with heavy lips, and 
a dash of bovine simplicity in his face. 

‘That is all very fine, but England is 
punished. Damnable doctrines are com 
Well, it’s 
ought to put our 
trust in the Saviour, and respect the old 


ing over from the Continent. 


no vood talking: we 


customs.” 

‘*T don’t see why we can’t put our trust 
in the Saviour and demand our rights at 
the same time,” ‘You see 
| say that 
socialism that 
Christ socialism, 
and that He preached it everywhere. | 


suggested Bill. 
I don’t go against the gospel. 

is in the gospel. I say 
gave the example of 


say that our parsons have falsified God's 
word.” 

The quadragenarian, very gently, but 
with trembling lips, replies: ‘“God has 


viven Jesus recognized goy 


pa4 


us chiefs. 
ernments. I can show you all the pas 
sages.” 

‘So can I,” replies Bill, with a laugh. 
‘* With bad intentions, one can always get 
the gospel on one’s side; but you must 
take the gospel as a whole, and then you 
will find that the Saviour shed His blood 
in order to and to es 
socialism, 
which is the only doctrine according to 
which you can really love your neighbor 
as yourself. 


from sin 
tablish socialism on the earth 


Save us 


The gospel does not 


It is you who insult 


go 
agaiast good sense. 
the Saviour. All conservatives blasplheme 
Christ by their conduct all the year long, 
whereas we socialists follow the true doc 
trine, and accomplish the words which 
He spoke to His apostles and to His 
judges. And, by Jove, Sam, you ean't 
deny that His judges was the government, 
and that it was a government that cruci- 
fied Him; you can’t deny that, Sam.” 
Sam, indignant, drinks off his pint, and 
mutters: ‘‘‘ Render unto Cesar the things 
which are and unto God the 
things which are God’s.’ You see that. 


Ceesar’s, 
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He wished men to be obedient to the Em 
peror of the Romans, and so He means us 
to be obedient to our lords and rulers.’ 

‘Bother the fellow!” cried a sanguine 
fellow with bright blue eyes; ** that is not 
the point Let the gospel alone. It is 
clear that God can’t be against the poor. 
Let us talk in a practical manner. What 
is it we want? I say, what do we want? 
Gen’lm’n, we want that when the hand 
is producing, the belly may not remain 
empty; we want the man that works to 
be the man that eats. Very good. Now 
let’s reckon it up. Is there nothing to 
eat in the world? I say there’s too much 
to eat [ say that every Briton has a 
right to comfort That’s what I say 

The bar-room fills up; the publican, his 
face beaming with prosperity, vaguely 
disdaining all these poorly dressed cus 
tomers on whom he lives, serves the pints 
and pots as they are called for, while a 
she ep headed fellow cries: 

‘What we want is for each one to have 
a house and a garden, and a pension in 
his old age.” 

‘*None o’ that. We must destroy ma 
chinery.” 

‘Don’t say that, Bob. After all, you 
know very well that it ain’t the fault of 
the machines; the machines, like the land, 
ought to belong to the workman; that’s 
what we want. Breaking machines is an 
antiquated idea that our fathers had. It 
was childish. Nowadays our motto is, 
‘Everything comes from labor, and ev 
erything ought to return to labor.’ That's 
a noble sentiment.” 

But Sam, who has been silent for a few 
minutes, scoffs: 

‘* You're very clever, a’n’t you? There’s 
no army marches without a general, and 
you never see any work without masters. 
Real socialism amounts to simply doing 
nothing, and smoking and drinking.” 

‘“*Go on, Sam! Wasn’t we born with 
brains enough to manage our own affairs 
ourselves? Are we dumb animals, that 
you think we are incapable of reckoning 
up our work ?” 

‘*Then you want to steal, is that it? 
take other people’s property?) Why don’t 
you go and pick the pockets of the passers 
in the street ?”’ 

‘*T’'m not thin-skinned, Sam. But what 
you say there’s just a bit insulting. The 
thieves are those who live on our work, 
and not we. I excuse them, because they 
have received a wrong education; but I 
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claim that they ought to vive up their rich 
es to us; not right off at once; but if they 
would only just suppress inheritance.” 

‘Then,’ said Sam, **if my brother wants 
to leave me a souvenir something of his 
that IL value highly—your society will 
come and take that souvenir from me.” 

‘Oh, Sam, we shouldn’t dispute over 
trifles: we'd let you keep your souvenir 

‘In any case,” remarked a stout and 
genial man with sandy hair In any 
case, [ demand the suppression of all for 
tunes over a hundred thousand pounds 
| demand that these fortunes be employed 
to diminish the taxes.” 

Then a deep, cavernous voice is heard: 

Lord Beaconsfield Was a creat iat 

And the owner of the voice appears—a 
strange person, old, stiff in bearing, dress 
ed in a sort of uniform, on which the met 
al buttons are intermingled with various 
cloth buttons, and he repeats: Lord 
Beaconsfield was a great man.” 

Then, as the others look at him and 
smile, knowing his hobby, he adds: ‘‘If 
he'd a-lived we should never have want 
ed these diabolical importations of Conti 
nental corruption. Astounding man, he 
was. He’d’a saved England, he would 
Now all's lost; we are on board a wrecked 
ship.” 

‘*He was an impudent dog, your blast 
ed Jew,” muttered Bill—‘‘ a mountebank, 
a hypocrite, who would have sworn his 
best friend’s life away.” 

‘**‘He was a friend of the people. He 
would have given bread to every body. I 
knew him. He spoke to me.” 
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HARPER'S 


‘Hallo! he’s going to tell us that story 


about the deputation over again,” said a 


little man with very dark hair and a face 


that looked as if it were powdered with 
iron filings a the great 
I'd like to blow up the whole 
ment It’s men 
made the people slaves. | 


men! 
establish 
who have 
say we don't 
We are sick 
We want to be equal. 
l want 


these great 


want any more great men 
of being slaves 


I want facts: I want 


We are 


lot oO 


a revolution: 


to overthrow everything too 
patient; we are like a ducks: we 
don’t dare to look our tyrants in the face. 
We are all 

‘ 


same amount ol 


Blow them 


up, I say men; 


ali deserve the 


fort A great 
nothing 


com 
man 1s a great burglar 
less Let’s be a hun 


more nor 


dred thousand, and march on the Houses 


We've d a 


ing; the time for magpies is gone by.” 


of Parliament enough talk 


The smoke obseures the outlines 


and 


now 


envelops the drinkers in a strange 
phantasmagoria, and their faces wear the 
some look smil 


An 


dreams to himself over 


most diverse expressions: 
ing, others angry, others half asleep 
old man, half deaf, 
the past, and mutters incoherent phrases 
the 
Children and young women come in and 
out carrying pots of porter and half-and- 
half; the publican, glistening with per- 


in. which word Balaklava recurs. 


spiration, greets the new-comers with a 


cordial and jerky weleome from behind 


his counter; ina ‘' private bar” some noisy 


drinkers about 


prize-fighting ; 


are talking boxing and 


while a ragged creature 
goes from group to group explaining that 
he is a phrenologist, and offering to ‘* ex- 


amine the gen’l’men’s bumps” for a pen 

ny Meanwhile our companions have at 

first listened to the violent little man with 

Anglo-Saxon patience, and then a roar of 

protestation arises 
‘None o’ that 

at France: 


** Look what has she gained 


by her revolutions ?” 

‘*Down with the system that says, ‘If 
you don’t believe, I cut off your head.’” 

‘* Humbug.” 

The little violent man, furious, gulps 
down a ‘You 
Our forefathers made revolutions 
before the French did, and if it had not 
been for them, we 


mouthful, and cries: are 


Siaves 


should have been still 
lower than we are now.” 

‘*That’s all rubbish,” sneers Bill. ‘*‘ Our 
forefathers had not liberty to write and 


speak 
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‘‘Look how the government persecutes 
Hyndman.” 

‘We've protested. 
victory.” 


We shall have the 


‘*You're a pretty lot of fellows, you 
resumes the little man With 
might go until doomsday. 
You can look at history from one end to 


are,” 
you we on 
the other; you'll see that it is always by 
means of violence that great things are 
brought about. Suppose, now—suppose 
that England had contented herself with 
simply reasoning and arguing with the 
other nations, do you think she would 
have India and Canada and Australia ? 
Suppose the United States had not re 
belled against our silly tricks, do you 
think that that country would be as flour 
ishing asitisnow? No, you don’t believe 
any such thing, and you won't dare to tell 
me that you do believe it. 


and then? 


Very good ; 
You are like a workman who 
has a tool and who doesn’t dare to use it. 
Upon my word it makes me sick.” 

And emptying his pint, and planting 
his old silk hat firmly on his 
shrugged his shoulders and left 
lic-house with an angry air. 

‘*Give a bone to that dog!” said the 
quadragenarian conservative, with a con 
temptuous Jaugh. ‘‘And that is 
socialism will bring us all to. 
our government is and 
still enough loyal Britons to defend the 
throne.” 

‘What 


sorts 


head, he 
the pub 


what 
Luckily 


strong, there's 


> said Bill. 


amongst us, of 


“We've got all 
Do you 
know any party where there are no mad 
dogs amongst ‘em ?”’ 


course. 


II 
Now we will go to Victoria 


some Sunday afternoon in June. 


Park on 

On the 
big central lawn are scattered numerous 
groups, some of them very closely pack 
ed. Almost all the religious 
England and all the political and social 
parties are preaching their ideas and dis 
puting. 
make a 


sects of 


This spectacle is of a nature to 
very strong impression on a 
Frenchman, and I remember having felt 
a veritable joy in mingling with these 
croups, and experiencing thus an impres 
sion of profound liberty. There every 
subject is discussed, and you are never 
saddened by the intervention of the au 
thorities, or by some brutal invasion of 
police. Peace-keepers are walking about, 
and so long as no act of violence is com- 
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THE TEETOTALIST ORATOR. 


mitted, their orders are to enjoy the land 
scape and leave the public alone 

On this lawn the listener, as his fancy 
prompts him, may assist at lectures on 
Malthusianism, 


atheism, agnosticism, 


secularism, Calvinism, socialism, anar- 


chy, Salvationism, Darwinism, and even, 
in exceptional cases,.Swedenborgianism 
and Mormonism Ll once heard there a 
prophet, a man who professed to be in- 
Holy Ghost; but this proph 
et ended by being locked up in an asy 
lum, where he will have to convert the 
doctor before he can recover his liberty. 

First 
He teaches 
us that excess of population is the enemy 


] 


spired by the 


Let us draw near to the groups. 
of all, here is a Malthusian. 
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of all comfort and of 
all serious reform, 
and that right isnon 
sense in a country 
population 
doubles every thirty 


He 


figures in 


whose 
years quote ~ 
endless 
profusion, proposes 
a number of 
difficult 
scoffs at all systems, 
excepting his own 
and lays down a lot 


very 
problems 


of biological laws on 
the authority of very 
big books. 

The 
represented general 
ly by very florid and 
robust 


teetotalers. 


orators, in 
doubtless, to 
that 
from 


order, 
prove absti 
nence strong 
drink does not cause 
aman to waste away, 
proclaim to the mul 
titude that alcohol is 
the scourge ofacoun 
try, the 
home, of 


enemy of 
morality 
They 
compare the publi 
cans to Beelzebub. 
and fling anathemas 
over the ‘bottles full 
of misery” and the 


of economy. 


‘* nublie house ge 


hennas.” They add 
that the holy gospel 
orders abstinence, 

and that every drop 
of spirits is an offence against our Lord 
To this an angry gentleman replies that 
Christ did not prohibit strong drink, in 
asmuch as He said, in His own words: 
‘Not that which goeth into the mouth 
defileth a man, but that which cometh 
out of the mouth.” Another facetious 
gentleman observes that, as a matter of 
fact, when one does take strong liquor in 
quantities it is not’an uncommon thing 
to be unwell, and very bad things do tlien 
come out of the mouth. 

The Mormon narrates the revelation of 
the great Joe Smith, cites all kinds of 
mysterious stories and miracles, and ends 
by going back to the days of the patri- 
archs, and talking to you about Abraham, 
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A MALTHUSIAN 


Isaac, and Jacob, and holy polygamy; 
while the Swedenborgian, a humoristic 
old fellow, asks us if we are foolish enough 
to believe in the literal meaning of the 
Bible, and if we do not understand that 
behind the text there is a mysterious 
and profound sense; then, with an air of 
pity, he concludes that the word of God 
does not manifest itself to the vulgar. 
The Salvationists hold forth 
beyond the little fountain 
monument of rose granite 
under the shadow of seven fine 
trees. Their upraised faces 
wear a look of mild ecstasy; 
patches of shadow and flakes 
of sunlight dance on the grass 
where they stand, and the 
sound of their hymns rises in 
the air—a little brisk for a 
hymn tune. Then, when the 
singing is finished, an orator 
advances, a serious captain, a 
girl lieutenant in mourning, 
or else the famous converted 
‘gallows bird,” or perhaps 
some stranger who proclaims 
the good word in lamentable 
accents. The preaching con- 
sists of grand exhortations, 
stories of conversions, art- 
less parables, popular phrases 
mingled with singular eleva- 
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thought or of sentiment. Then the hymn 


begins again, the faces become eestatiec. 


and sometimes the roughs join in with 


some coarse joke or a snatch of some pop 
tlar refrain. 

The anarchists, who are rare, declare 
the uselessness of all government, de 
mand the absolute liberty of all citizens, 
will not admit any intellectual differences 
between man and man, but aflirm, on 
the contrary, that we are all born with 
equal faculties, only different in form, 

At last here we are in the midst of 
a strong group of socialistic discussion 
One notices a certain number of foreign 
ers, especially Germans. One red-haired 
orator, with a vigorous, square-chinned 
face, and an expression of tranquil obsti 
nacy, is controverting the doctrines of the 
collectivists. He is perched on a stool, 
and sprinkled over with specks of sun 
shine tiltered through the foliage over 
head; he gvesticulates slowly and regular 
ly with both hands. ‘* You want to re 
duce man to a state of slavery worse than 
that of those nations who live under the 
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tion and sudden subtlety of CONVERTED “GALLOWS BIRD’ AMONG THE SALVATIONISTS. 
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yoke of a tyrant ant to make of 
the 


orad d 1 


You W 
sons of England serfs more de 
You 
{ 


want to destroy the finest privileges of 


free 


han the old Russian serfs 


truly civilized men, namely, liberty and 


Let me quote to you the 


Mill 


could follow 


individuality 


otuart and hap- 


words OT the @g 


py 


wise 


should we be we u1S 


counsel What does he s about 


ay 
SOC laALISInN 


And taking 


Wiy 


some notes out of his pock 
unfolding and smoothing 


“* Hu- 


et, and 


SLO 


them out, the red-haired man reads: 


AN EXPOUNDER 


built 
after a model, and set to do exactly the 


man nature is not a machine to be 
work prescribed for it, but a tree which 
requires to grow and develop itself on all 
sides, according to the tendency of the in- 
ward forees which make it a living thing. 
It that 
decidedly of opinion that bad workmen 


is known the bad workmen are 
ought to receive the same wages as good, 
that ought to 
through piece work or otherwise, to earn 


and no one be allowed, 


by superior skill or industry more than 
others can do without it.’ 


You 
want to convert men into machines, and 
Lo give 
the 


to the intelligent man 


‘** Well, now here’s just the point. 


as much to the bad workman as to 
geood, and to the imbecile as much as 
‘Stop!’ eries a socialist. ‘‘ You've had 
your time; it’s my turn.” 

And mounting the stool, he shows his 
nervous face and sharp eyes, and begins 
to talk rapidly: 

‘Our friend here accuses us of wishing 
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to convert men into slaves and machines: 
our friend accuses us of wanting to stop 
Our friend is 
Doubtless he has not studied 
We ask 


friend where he sees the liberty of a work 


the development of brains. 
mistaken. 
our doctrines attentively. our 
man who works ten hours a day for a 
We ask him what sort 
of liberty is that of the man out of work 
who has to go and knock at the door of 
We are curious to know 
what he thinks of the poor girls who are 


morsel of bread. 


the work-house. 


reduced to sell themselves in our streets. 


our friend know that labor is 


Doesn't he know 


Does not 
the source of all riches ? 
that a big capital cannot be created with 
out one man oppressing another ?” 

‘IT deny that,” exclaims the red-haired 
man. 

‘*Ah! you deny it,” 
‘“Very well. You'll prove the contrary 
Our friend does not compre 


sneers the orator. 


just now. 
hend that we give to each man the part 
which is due him 

‘You are a blessed lot of thieves!” cries 
one of the audience, brusquely. 

‘*Shut up!” replies the socialist. 

‘*Sha’n’t,” says the interrupter. 
tell you what are: you are either 
madmen or You ought to 
either to a lunatic asylum or to prison. 
I know the lot. It’s envy that makes you 
talk in that way against the rich. Work, 
and don't go to the pub. In free England 
there’s none but the idlers and the fools 
who don’t know how earn their liv- 


“EU 
you 


loafers. go 


to 
ing.” 

Shut up, then!” 

‘Look at my hands: they are horny; 

they are the hands of a worker. I have 
economized enough money to buy myself 
Do as I've done.” 

workers too,’ howl the so- 


a cottage. 
‘*We are 
cialists. 
And thereupon half a dozen fellows be- 
gin to vociferate and show their hands, 
enumerating their and 
trices, while the orator bellows out: 
‘Yes, by giving to each man the part 
which is due him we diminish the hours 
of labor, we give health and liberty to the 
working-man, we give him time to edu- 
cate himself and to think.” 
‘*Time!” broke in the red-haired man. 
The orator refuses to quit the stump, 
and asks to say two words more. There 
is a push and a quarrel, and in the end 
the red-haired man triumphs and mounts 
the improvised tribune. 


eallosities cica 
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‘*My friend defied me to demonstrate 
that a large capital can be formed without 
one man oppressing other men. I will 
show you his folly. Suppose I find a 
desert island. Do I wrong 


any man ¢ 


Won't that desert island be my property?” 
‘You are out of the question,” yells the 
socialist orator. 
‘T ain't.” 
“You are.” 


WORKERS TOO.” 


‘Allright. Il take another still more 
striking example. One day in Australia 
this. It was in a little bay, far 
away from all communication 


I saw 
A ship 
impossible to get 
her afloat without unloading the cargo. 
The cargo is landed on the shore. Very 
well. This was doing no good 
there. It bound to rot. It wasn’t 
worth a penny to the owner of the ship. 


there ; 


goes aground 


cargo 


was 
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Nobody Nobody knew 
iat t vith it Then a man 
bought th: 


Do 


sand perils 


see What he 


Sure enough! 
feat them cries the Work 
vho had bought a cottage. 
you says the red-haired 
man, the buyer had wronged 
anybody, 


[ say 


the cargo. 


Remember that nobody 
wanted 
Whom, then, could he 


nobody—but him 
wrong 

“Wait a bit, 
ported the 
the 

‘“Well,”’ continues the red-haired 
man, ‘‘ I’m coming to the question 
of transport 


till he has trans 


merchandise,” replied 


socialist 


Our purchaser went 
to the nearest town, hired carts and 
Horses and men is 

Ah,” interrupted the socialist, 


hired 


you see 


men: he men 
There’s the point.’ 
that that alters the 


’ replies the speak 


I don’t see 

question at all 

er, ‘‘He paid for the carts and 

horses and men. He even paid 
the 

transported his 

with a very 

large profit, which constituted for him a 

big capital 


higher than 
Well, he 


and 


them ordinary 
rates 
eargo, sold it, 
Therefore you see it is quite 
possible to acquire a big capital without 
oppressing one’s fellow-men.” 

‘I don’t see it at all.’ 

“Then prove it.” 

6 He e 


tave 


in’t.’ shouts the man with a eot 


‘You have knocked him down as 


at as 
The 


mounts the stump again and says 


a pancake 


socialist orator, very nervous, 


“Tt's only a quibble. If there had not 
to provide carts and 
had not had companions to 
the carts, 
have done anything with it? 
not 


been othe men 
horses, if he 
load the 
could he 
He 


He had to have recourse to others: 


merchandise on to 


could eat the cargo, could he? 
he had 
to sell it to others; therefore he made an 

He advantage of a 
gained nothing by 


illicit profit took 
chance; he 


efforts.” 


his own 
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“ OIRELAND’S WRONGS.” 


‘He gained it,” 


interrupted the red- 
haired man, 


‘by his intelligence and by 
his spirit of enterprise; he was the only 
man smart enough to know how to do 
anything with the cargo; and I repeat 
once more he paid those who helped him 
considerably above the usual tariff. He 
did a good stroke of business himself, and 
made others do good business into the bar 
gain.” 

‘You are quibbling.” 

‘*You’re done for,” 
man. 


said the red-haired 
‘*No use to try to get out of it.” 
Then for another half-hour there con- 
tinued an intolerable repetition of the 
same arguments under various forms, the 
one returning constantly to the fact that 
the purchaser was obliged to ask aid of 
other men, the other maintaining that he 
did no wrong to anybody, and the two 
camps egg each other; the syllogisms are 
interrupted by braggadocio; from all sides 
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new-comers crowd up to bring their in 
tellectual obole to the ficht, 
calm is restored, and a new point of dis 


] + | 
untii at last 


cussion springs up, and enables the ora 
tors to resume the monotonous seesaw of 
their speeches. 

But slowly is twilight 
over the edge of the Park: 


here creeping 
the light ce lides 


harmoniously 


away , rose, orange, and 


coppery clouds rest on the western hori 
zon, and the sparrows chirp vigorously, 
and fly in wild flocks above the trees and 


garden plots. The fading light seems to 


glide over the grass as it quits the leafy 


of the The the 
rose granite monument seems to be cov 
ered with pale ashes; and in the water of 
the little pond, where a weeping-ash bathes 


summits trees. roof of 


its drooping branches, the swans stop and 
seem wrapt in sweet reverie. 

A Salvationist hymn is wafted sadly 
through the air, the plaintive notes of 
the little organ being dominated by the 
voices of the women singers. A charm 
ing indecision envelops the groups of de 
baters, and the calming solemnity of even 
subdues their 
laughter, appeases their wrath, and softens 
their words. But hears inter- 
mingled the names of St. Paul and Brad 
laugh, Darwin, 
Christ. an 


impression of scenes of other ages, of the 


ing acts on their nerves, 


still one 


and Jesus 


And something patriarchal 


Gladstone, 


days when man lived in the open air 
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penetrates one, touches and fill 
with a melancholy poesy. 
The 


treat 


Salvationists prepare for the re 
they have formed in military orde: 
the fifes strike up, and the captain, walk 
ing backward at the head of his company, 
At length all start 


cosely, and the dull tramp of their 


beats the time belli 


feet 
over the g¢rass is lost in the distance 

But the night grows thicker, the keep 
ers ask the public to go, the groups break 
up, and you see confused and straggling 
of 


bands peripateties tailing off toward 


the four points of the compass Sience 


invades the vast lawn of the park; the 
summer constellations appear amongst the 
clouds; a thicker mist clings around the 
streets and trees, and outside in the adja 
cent streets the lamp-lights begin to flick 
er; a luminous rosy veil of dust obscures 
the sky, and forms that strange glowing 
canopy which will hang over the mon 
strous town until daydawn, marking its 


Now the 


disputers issue out through the four great 


site afar to the country people. 


gates; the more thirsty go and refresh 


the 
others in desperate earnest con 


themselves in neighboring beer sa 
loons: 
tinue to crush each other with arguments 
as they walk along the street. And soon 
they are all once more in their homes 

in those 


English homes 


whose soothing influence makes the an 


peace-making 


archist patient and the sectarian tolerant. 





ON THE 


BY EDMI 


Allegha 
and they did 
vital to the de 


5 pen first settlers beyond the 


nies were a heroic race, 


a work that was velopment 
' this country, and perhaps indispensa 


ble to the general progress of humanity. 


Western 


habitation 


m , , 1 
They subdued the Wiiderness, 


fit for civil 
did this when exposed, 
by day and night for 


and made ol 


ized man: and tl 
twenty five years, 
to the assaults of a foe more crafty , cruel, 
and blood-thirsty than any ever encoun 
tered in modern 


LImMesS 


They ploughed 
their fields with an armed sentry beside 
went to 
worship of God without 
isty rifles within of 


were thinking men, with 


them, ana ver their beds or 


gathered t« 
their tr 


hands 


reach their 
They 
, 


clear ideas of civil policy, and so general 


ly educated that not one of them in a 
hundred has handed his name down to us 
siened With a Cross 

The crisis was great in American affairs 
when the Western settlers took their way 
The country 
of the Revolution. They 


were to stand as its rear-guards as well as 


bevond the Allewhanies. 


was on the eve 


the advance and forlorn hope of civiliza- 


tion The work was great 


and the perils 
were appalling, so they were given lead- 
ers, ‘‘ providential men,” specially fitted 
to guide them in the work, and to bring 
unseathed from 


them out 


would be 


the cordon of 


fire by which they surrounded 
There were two of these leaders, acting, it 
is true, in 


a limited sphere, but both of 


them great—John Sevier, the Nolichucky 


Jack of the border, and James Robertson, 
the founder of Nashville. Hemmed in by 
nearly twenty thousand savage foes, who 
destroved his frame, uprooted his eorn, 
and girdled him with fire and 
slaughter, Robertson held his ground, and 


with a handful of 


constant 


heroic souls builded a 
commonwealth in the very heart of 


the wilderness 


fre 
Robertson was more than 
a pioneer, he was a statesman, a legislator, 
and vet we may look in vain for the mere 


mention of his name in a dozen ceneral 


histories. Bancroft makes some scant ref- 
erence to him, but he does nothing like 
justice to the important work he did in 
the early history of this country. To re- 
count his career would require a volume, 
for it covered more than forty years, full 
of stirring events, in all which 


he was 


ND 
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an actor. I shall in this article attempt 
only the merest sketch of his first year on 
the Cumberland, and I select this period 
because it illustrates life on the frontier 
at the time of our Revolution. 

Robertson was Virginia, of 
Scotch-Irish parentage, and was twenty 
eight years old when he led a body of 
emigrants Watauga Elizabeth- 
Tennessee), and founded there the 
white settlement the Al 
leghanies. Here he met Sevier, then a 
young man of twenty-six, and the two 
formed a friendship which lasted unbro 


born in 


to (now 
ton, 
first 


west of 


ken for forty-four years, through prosper 
ous and evil fortune. Many older men 
were among the settlers at Watauga, but 
by that silent suffrage, in virtue of which 
every man is elected to his true place in a 
new community, these two were at once 
recognized as leaders in the nascent com 
monwealth. While Sevier was the un- 
derlying force and main-spring of events, 
Robertson was the acknowledged head of 
the rapidly growing settlements along the 
Holston and Watauga. 

Thus it was for ten long and perilous 
years, during which these two men work 
ed and fought side by side, till they had 
established the new community on a firm 
and enduring basis. Then, one day, in the 
darkest period of the Revolution, Robert- 
son announced to Sevier that he was about 
to leave the ease and safety they had both 
acquired, and to plunge again into the 
untried dangers of a wilderness fifteen 
days beyond the most western of the Wa 
tauga settlements. 

In numbers would be Robertson’s safety, 
and he now exerted the ‘‘ winning ways” 
for which he was noted even 
savages to induce others to accompany 
him to the Cumberland. His enthusiasm 
was so contagious that he soon had en- 
rolled from among his Virginia friends 
and the Watauga settlers a company of 
about three hundred and fifty men, wo- 
men, and children. Among them were 
men who would have done honor to any 
community—John Donelson and James 
Leiper, prominent citizens of Virginia; 
Evan and Moses Shelby, brothers of Isaac 
Shelby, the first Governor of Kentucky; 
John Rains, a heroic borderer; Abe 
Castleman, a noted scout and Indian 


among the 
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THRY PLOUGHED THEIR FIELDS WITH 


fighter; Anthony and Isaac Bledsoe, and 
many others who were to acquire honor- 
able distinction in the territory. 

Among the emigrants were men of cul- 
tivation, who ranked high in their home 
neighborhoods, but by tacit consent they 
all submitted to the leadership of the un- 
lettered Robertson. For there was about 


this quiet, thoughtful man, ‘‘of five feet 
nine inches, blue eyes, heavy eyebrows, 
and hair like a mole in color,’’* an unas 
suming authority, a quiet consciousness 
of power, that belongs to born leaders, 
which impressed obedience upon others. 
He was now thirty-eight years old, and in 
the prime of manly strength 

The destination of Robertson was what 
French Lick of 


was then known as the 


the Cumberland—a salt spring which had 
for ages been the resort of the buffalo, 
and had been occupied in 1714 by a hunt 
* From letter of Mrs. Cheatham, his 
daughter, dated February 28, 1880. 


a grand- 
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AN ARMED SENTRY BESIDE THEM 


ing party under one Charleville, a French- 
two facts had 
to the loeality. 


man. These riven name 
In a direct course it was 
distant about two hundred and fifty miles 
Watauga, but land 


a circuitous one blazed by hunters 


from by the only 
route 
through the woods of Ke ntucky 
five hundred 


horseback journey ° 


it was 


miles, and a fifteen days’ 
By water, down the 
Holston and Tennessee rivers, and up the 
Ohio and Cumberland, the distance was 


twice as great, and three months would 


be consumed in the passage Robertson 


had visited the place, with a small party, 


and had then 


in the preceding February, 


} a3 , 
pianted some corn, and laid in store a 


the 
Leavy ing 


he had 


quantity of jerked meat for settlers 


he intended should follow these 
in of trusty 
turned to Watauga 

It was supposed that the women and 
children could not endure the fatigue of 
the long overland journey, so the emi- 


charge persons, re- 
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vyrants were daly ided into two bodies. one, 
inder Robertson, to go DY land, the other, 
inder Donelson, by water W ith Robert 


son V > anpout two 


hundred mounted 
t out in November, 1779. 
the cattle, 


nem and pack 


provisions and such 


needed 
They 


as would pe 


e journey also 


swivels to arm the forts 
built for their protection. 
inder Done ison were delaved 


the construction of the boats—rude 


scows and ‘‘ dug-outs,” built on the banks 


Holston 
the vovage till the 22d of December, 1779. 
With tl 


three men, and about a hundred and thirty 


and they did not begin 
iis party was a guard of thirty 


vomen and children, among whom were 


Rachel, the daughter of Donelson, subse 


: the 
ve children of Robertson; and 


q iently the wife of Andrew Jackson 


wif 


ie and 
the mother of the Hon. Bailie Peyton. 
The 


Ih SNOW, 


way through the woods was deep 


and encumbered as they were 


with eattle, the party under Robertson 


but slow 
1779 


destination 


made progress, it being Christ- 


mas Day, before they arrived at their 

They were not molested by 
but suffered much from cold 
for the the 


which had been known ina 


the Indians, 


on the journey, winter was 


most severe 


century The ice in the Cumberland was 


thick enough to sustain the passage of 


animals, and it was not many days before 


the settlers had crossed over and becun 


on the bluffs which the southern 
iilding of the fort and the few 
loge houses which formed the nucleus of 
the futi 

The situation was exceedingly beauti 
ffs rose to a height of from 
feet, their 


winding river; while 


lined 
, 


pank the b 
ire capital of Tennessee. 


l 


Nohty and at base 
wide and 
he south and southwest wound 
of conical with 

walnuts, 
The 


miles wide, its 


hills, crowned 


towering oaks, poplars, and 


which had stood there for centuries 
about 


valley Was 


twenty 


surface and ascending in 


long, ovradu il slopes, but dotted here and 


undulating, 


vith an isolated eminence that rose 
e hundred the bed 
One of these hills, covering 


feet above 


several acres, and resembling a huge Ind 
ian mound, broke abruptly but symmet- 
rically from the plain, and overlooked the 
whole This—the 


site of the present Capitol building—was 


surrounding country. 
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distant about half a mile from the foot 
of Church Street, where the fort was lo 
cated Other hills, at 
and rising still 
by nature 


creater distances 
higher, seemed designed 
and events 
have fulfilled the design, for their crum 


for fortifications: 


bling breastworks bear to day the names 
of Negley, Morton, and Casino, 
have become famous in history. 


which 


These hills were now crowned with a 
dense growth of oaks and cedars, while 
on the bluffs and along the margin of 
two narrow streams which flowed down 
from the hills dense 
brakes of cane, standing from ten to twen 
ty feet high, yielding excellent fodder for 
the cattle of the settler, and also afford 
ing a secure hiding-place for his lurking 
enemy. <A gigantic forest of basswood 
and cedar covered the country in all di- 
rections, except around the fort, and the 
spring which gave name to the place. 
Here a few heaps of decaying logs show 
ed where the French hunters had built 
their cabins nearly seventy years before, 
and the trodden cane told of the count 
less herds of deer and buffalo that had 
come to this spring for untold genera 
tions. 


encircling were 


It was in the very heart of the wilder 
ness, surrounded by nearly twenty thou 
sand Creeks, Cherokees, Choctaws, and 
Chickasaws, all of whom were in alliance 
with Great Britain, which at that moment 
had overrun and all but subjugated the 
Southern colonies. 

The fort built, the settlers organized 
themselves into a military body, electing 
Robertson colonel, Donelson lieutenant 
colonel, Robert Lucas major, and George 
Freeland, Isaac Bledsoe, James Leiper, 
James Maulding, Andrew Buchanan, and 
John Rains as captains. Donelson was 
still absent with the women and children. 

Thus organized, the settlers separated to 
select locations and build eabins for their 
expected families. Twenty miles of fer- 
tile country lay within sight of the fort, 
but these men had the pioneer’s idea of 
space, and they spread for forty miles up 
and down the located their 
lands around no less than eight ‘*sta- 
tions.” These stockades, 
enclosing block-houses, strong enough to 
repel assault from any small band of Ind 
ians. In ease of attack from a large force, 
it was expected the settlers would concen- 
trate at the Bluff, where the fort was 
thought capable of resisting any number 


river, and 


stations were 











THE 





of savages that would be |] 
to come against it 

In the arithmetie of these 
borderers, one white man be 
hind a wall of logs was equal 
to twenty-five Indians in the 
open field, and it was seldom 
that the savages went on fo 
rays in large bodies. Rob 
ertson, however, discouraged 
this seattering of the settlers 
‘Keep in sight of the Bluff,” 
he said, ‘‘ where we can see 
your signal-fire or hear your 
alarm-gun. The outside sta 
tions will be the first to invite 
the savages, and if too far away 
we shall not know of the attack 
nor be able to come to the res 
cue.” 

It had been well for the set 
tlers if they had given heed 
to these words of Robertson 
Some of the outlying stations 
were not only far away, but 
hastily or carelessly construct 
ed. Those built under Robert 
son's eye were patterned after 
the one at Watauga, which had 
resisted a twenty days’ siege from Ocon- 
ostota and a large force of Cherokees. 
These were the one at the Bluff, another 
at Eaton’s, two and a half miles away, 
on the northern side of the river, and a 
smalier one at Freeland’s, a mile distant 
at the west, and near the residence of Rob 
ertson. 

The stations erected, the settlers await 
ed in anxious suspense for the coming 
of their wives and children. The three 
months allowed for the voy: 





ge had ex 
pired, but no tidings had come from them, 
nor had the sound of their approach broke 
the stillness of the river solitudes. The 
anxiety about them soon became intense. 
Thus it was for a full month, and until 
the end of April. Then one morning at 
sunrise a solitary four-pounder echoed 
along the Cumberland, and in a few hours 
the little fleet of forty flat-boats, canoes, and 
pirogues came to anchor under the walls 
of the fort, amid such rejoicing as never 
before was known in the wilderness. 

It had been a voyage without a paral 
lel in modern history. A thousand miles 
they had come, through a country infest 
ed with hostile Indians, in frail boats, 
down rapid and perilous rivers never be 
fore navigated by white men. Their way 
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had been through foaming whirlpools and 
over dangerous shoals thirty miles in ex 
tent, and they had endured the bitterest 
cold, and for many long days and nights 
been subjected to the constant and deadly 
fire of fifteen hundred Chickamaugas. the 
most ferocious tribe of savages on the 
American continent. Thirty-one of the 
company had been left by the way, butch 
ered by the savages, and one had been 
taken prisoner 

Thus, amid ice and snow, and the in 
tense cold of 1780—still noted as the eold 
est winter in American latitudes—was 
planted the first civilized settlement in 
the Mississippi Valley. 

The wives and children of the settlers 
were no sooner domiciled in their ruds 
abodes than Robertson ealled the men 
together to the Bluff to settle upon a form 
of civil government. They were within 
the limits of North Carolina, but far bi 
yond its laws, and more than six hundred 
miles from its seat of government The 
same three hundred miles of unbroken 


forest which shut them off from human 


help separated them from established life 


and social order: so they must become a 
’ 


law unto themselves, as it were—an inde 
pendent commonwealth, not only self 
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FINDING THE BODY OF JOSEPH HAY IN THE TRAIL, 





ON 


sustaining, but self-governing. 
pact of 


A com 
accordingly 
drawn up, and twelve men were elected 
to administer it, 
all civil 
presiding officer of this body, so that he 
now himself all 


government was 


to whom was intrusted 


power. fobertson was chosen 


combined in civil and 
military authority. 

Thus the settlers lived in peace, primi 
tive simplicity, and opulence; and social 
and intellectual enjoyment was not un 
known among them. The work of the 
day over, they would gather together 
around the broad fireplaces of their rude 
cabins, and listen to Robertson or one of 
the older read from 
choice book, or discussed the affairs of the 
settlement, or the fate of their unhappy 
friends over the mountains, who 
still wrestling in a death-grip with the 
gigantic power that would throttle the 
liberties of the continent. Or perhaps 
the musician would be among them, and 
his old-fashioned tune would so get into 
the legs of the younger people that they 
would spring upon the puncheon floor 
and dance away till the stars melted into 
the light of to-morrow morning. 


men as he some 


were 


But what is that solitary gun, sounding 
so faint and far away in the still evening 
twilight? The dwellers in the fort pause 
and listen. ‘‘Some one is late in wing- 
ing his turkey for to-morrow’s dinner,” 
says one of the settlers. ‘‘ No,” 
‘‘a white man does not 
with so light a charge of powder. 
an Indian gun. 
us” 


answers 
fire 
It is 
The raseals are around 


Robertson: 


The gates are closed, and a sentry is 


kept all night on the lookout. 
alarm 


But no 
stillness as of death 
hangs over the hills and the adjacent for- 
est. It is the calm which precedes the 
storm that is about to burst over the de- 
voted settlement. In the morning the 
gates are unbarred, and, rifle in hand, the 
settlers venture out the under- 
growth and canebrakes. They find no 
Indian ‘‘ sign” around the fort, nor with- 
in half a mile in any direction. Then a 
shrill whistle echoes among the cane, and 
following the sound, they gather to one 
of their number who has struck the trail 
of a large body of Indians. 
mistaking the ‘‘sign”—the moccasined 
foot, pointing forward straight as a rifle 
barrel. They are fully five hundred—too 
many for a hunting party; and the party 
of settlers numbers only thirty. Shall 
VoL. LXXVI.—No. 453.—31 


occurs. A 


among 


There is no 
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the fort 
the 
for soon Rob 
The 
savages, he says, are headed north, toward 


they follow, or 


wait 


return to and 


there the coming of savages 
They do not deliberate long, 
ertson vives the word, ** Forward 
Mansker’s; and ifnot warned, the station 
may be taken unawares, and its occupants 
butchered. So, silently, with bated breath 
and muffled footsteps, their ears bent to 
catch the lightest sound, and their keen 
glances ranging the matted undergrowth, 
they move on over the trail of the Indians, 
till, at another half-mile, they come sud 
denly upon a prostrate body. It is that 
of a young man named Joseph Hay, one 
of their comrades. He has been scalped 


and horribly mangled. they 
gather round the body, and then, in low 


tones, Robe 


Silently 
rtson gives his orders. four 
will out 
to warn the people of this, and 
call them all to the Bluff, or Eaton’s Sta 
tion. The runners having set the 
take up the body, bear it back to the 
fort, and give it suitable burial. It 
the first interment in the 
Nashville. 

Though most of the settlers were reared 
upon the very 
body that had been scalped and mangled 
They were aflame with 
excitement, and clamored to be led against 
the Sut held 
back. The true course, he said, was to sit 
still, and wait 
trenchments. 


of them 
station 


teen set two to each 


oul, 
rest 
was 
cemetery at 


border, few had seen a 


by the savages. 


enemy. Robertson them 


attack behind their in 

Rapidly the settlers came in from the 
outlying settlements, and gathered to 
gether at Eaton's, Freeland’s, andthe Bluff, 
But all did 
not reach those places of comparative se 
curity. 


called now Nashborough. 
Some were shot down as they set 
out, others fell by the way, two young 
men were awakened from sleep only to 
learn that their last moment had come, 
and of a party of twenty who were fallen 
upon at midnight, only one escaped. She, 
a woman, fled twenty miles through the 
woods, guided only by the trail of the 
savages, and, her clothes torn to shreds, 
and her feet and arms bleeding, reached 
Eaton’s in the morning. 

The savages lay in wait, and by am- 
bush cut off the fugitives. Six were killed 
within sight of the fort at the Bluff, and 
among them James Randolph Robertson, 
second son of Colonel 
youth of great promise. 

Meanwhile the bloody work went on. 


Robertson, and a 
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I need not recount its incidents: the blood 
runs cold at the recital, so full of ghastli 
t out of those 


men 


ness. Itis enough tosay tha 


fifty-six thirty 


during sixty day S, per 


wo hundred and 


n, one by one, 
1. In fact, within that entire year only 
» of the settlers died a natural death. 
a foe more to be dreaded than the 
vas soon upon the beleaguered 
An unprecedented freshet came 
‘umberland, converting Nashville 
island, and submerging and de 
ng all the crops along the river. 
grain around the outlying stations 
} 


had been left to waste when the settlers 


fled for their lives. That upon the Cum 


berland was now their sole dependence; 


und they were 


also cut off from game, for 
it had come to be certain death for any 
party, | 


however strong, to venture out ona 
hunting 


Added to this, their 
supply of powder was wellnigh exhaust 
ed. In these 
hearted began to quail, and on one pretext 
or another to slip away from the settle 


{ x pedition. 


circumstances the stoutest 


THE 


NOT “FOR REVENUE ONLY,” BUT 


BY 


Mr. Watterson 


GEORGE 


in the 


T co article by 


January number of this Magazine cer- 


tainly deserves the admiration even of 


those who may totally disagree with him, 
both in respect of his fundamental assump- 


tions and the conclusions at which he ar- 


rives. It presents a specious and alluring 
picture of what he takes to be the evils 
of a tariff which has for one of its pur 
the protection of American indus- 
try and the development of American re- 
and it anathematizes with the 
» what he conceives to have 


pe SCS 


sources, 


best of rhet 


ore 
the purpose, and the ef- 
all 
countries that have His 
just condemnation of the tax- 


been the motive, 
fect of this species of legislation in 
resorted to it. 

strong and 
ation of one man or many for the ben- 
efit of his condemnation of 
the 
industrial movements of society and of 


others, and 
control or attempted control of the 
legislation by combinations of selfish in- 
too highly applauded 


terests, cannot be 


was in the hands of the printer 
Message sent to Con- 
last. —Epiror. 


was 


nla 
President’s 


e 6th of December 


ALSO 


a 


‘ of the 
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ments.’ Out of the two hundred and 
seventeen men left by the tomahawk of 
the Indians, only one hundred and thirty 
four answered in the autumn to the roll 
call at the three stations. Even Donelson 
and Rains abandoned their posts, but only 
for a time, to convey their families to a 
place of safety; then they returned, and 
again cast in their lot with the settlers. 
Robertson proposed to himself break 
through the Indian and into 
Kentucky for ammunition. He did so, 
and thus for a second time deliberately 
threw himself into the breach to save his 
fellow-settlers. 
fter atime of death and havoc the Ind 
ians disappeared for a while from about 
the stations, and then seventy men who 
still survived came together to deliberate 
upon their future. With the prospect of 
another long and bloody Indian war be 
fore them, they asked again the question, 
‘*Shall we hold our ground, or make our 
way into Kentucky?” And 
answered, ‘‘I shall fight it out here.” 


lines ro 


Robertson 


TARIFF.* 


FOR PROTECTION AND DEVELOPMENT. 


EDMUNDS. 


nor too strongly supported by any lover 
of the general welfare of his country. 

But when we leave his general cons:d- 
erations, with which all sensible and pa 
triotic men agree, and come, as all prac 
tical, earnest people must, to a consider- 
ation of exactly what has happened, and 
how, in respect of what are called pro 
tective tariffs, beneficial changes are to be 
accomplished, it is not so easy to per 
ceive, in some important respects, precise 
ly what his position is, and precisely how, 
consistently with the admitted necessity 
of caring for the existing interests of the 
producers, manufacturers, and consumers 
in this country, he would correct the evils 
he supposes to exist. 

It is not true, as I understand history, 
that in any instance a protective tariff 
has been inaugurated and put in opera- 
tion for the benefit of any privileged 
class whatever. These systems of legisla- 
tion have, it is believed, always been put 
in operation for the general development 
of the resources and the encouragement 
industries of the countries that 
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have resorted to them, whatever in some 


instances may have been the motive, as 

distinguished from the purpose and effect, 

The one instance of Great 

fair example 

of all, although from a protective tariff 
in 

two centuries to a very large degree to be 


of such laws 


Britain may be taken as a 


country she has come the course of 


a so-called free-trade country. 


} 


When her system of pr tection becan 


she was (as our own country is now) ina 
large degree a rural country, with mines 
enough and fields enough, and Ith gener 
al with every other resource sufficient to 
feed and find employment for the whole 
of her population ; lie: 
to provide by her customs and navigation 
that 
sources and all of her 
find development, labor, and 


: : 
thrift 


and it was her policy 


laws every one of her natural re 
inhabitants should 
with due 
an increase of wealth. The only 
differences in situation among her people 
were purely internal and conventional, 
the 
countries until 
that is to 


the owner of Jand, another the 


or were natural ones that must exist 
in all 
and 
might be 


owner of a mine, and a third of a water 


we 
\ 


have anarchy 


chaos; say, one person 


merehant, and a 
If all these 
induced by legislation to supply 


power, and a fourth a 
fifth a feudal lord, and so on. 
be 


could 
each other with the necessaries and com 
forts of life without résortine to foreign 
aid, which must be paid for, it was thought 
certain that the | 


veneral of wealth 
and development 


average 


in 


pre S 


must 
the 
perity of all her people, so far as individ 


necessarily 
crease, and with it individual 
ual prosperity could depend upon indus 
try, economy, and thrift. There was no 
thing in her general system of customs and 
navigation that favored one class of her 
people at the expense of another, for the 
laws applied equally to them all, until in 
respect of her colonies she adopted anoth 
er and fatal policy 
were not calculated to build up, nor did 
they build up or tend to build up, an aris 
tocracy either of land, power, or money in 


Her laws commercial 


favor of one body of her people as against 
another. The aristocracy of land, as it 
may be called, was not a consequence of 
this system, but it existed before it, and it 
is clear that it would have continued to 
exist to a much larger degree than it does 
now had it not been for the very system of 
protection she so early adopted and so long 
continued, and that she has now, with the 
same purpose of protecting and advan- 


cing her interests, partly abolished 
the increase of her 


ted among a gre: 


eame the distril 


the hands of a 
and 


‘ral ditfu 


iependence of 


people " 


rent 


increased, the in¢ 


and iower classes Increased 


hand 


he great 
! same proport 
eh the long period of her pr 
production, manul 
and navigation, if 
that, 
rmous waste both of 


by any one 


1+] 


Wars, her Wealilll as a 


opment of all al 


’ | 
the improvement of the condit 


classes of her people, and her po 


increased enormously, so 


and still recent days her ec 


re spected the necessity or even desir: 


iby of continuing the strietness 
1 


customs and navigation laws, ha 


awas 


She had already become tne mis 


S and 


She 


of 


commerce, 


Tress 


the 


ie . 
world in manutacture 
and almost so in arms 


had, however, from this very growth, be 


ll 4 e } 
come unable either to feed or clothe her 


now over-abundant population from the 
products of her own soil and SO 


pec 


was thought, a partial free trade 


as naturally her proper poliey fi 
continued prosperity of her 

tection had been before 

different e 


would 


ynditions, and 


then more. stronel 


] | 1 . 14 
could with more PlauUsLOLAby 
the abolishing istoms and navig 


of et 


laws by other countries whose ma 


her people wished to employ for the sal 
of their productions, well underst 
the the 
vaneed in Mr. Watterson’s article, that it 


is the consumer who bears the 


wding 
error of idea that seems to be ad 
whole pur 


and well under 
the 


heavy proportion of such imposts is borne 


den of impost duties, 


standing the fact that, at least, a very 


by the foreign producer or manufacturer 


This last-named f: 


ict appears to be entire 


ly overlooked by those Ww ho advocate greal 
reductions of customs duties as a 

the 
consumer [rom taxation. 


If the pre 


turer or producer are essentially dimin 


consumer, and as a relié 


fits of the foreign manutac 


by eSssel 


customs duties, and are 


the 


isnea i 


tially increased by diminution or 
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abolition thereof, then, so far, the money 
taxation 
taxation of 


hem is not by 


] 
i 


obtained from 1 


of our own people, but by 


the foreigner; and if the surplus rey 


enues are to be reduced by ne abolition 


or reduction of the 


customs duties, so 


for the benefi 


reduced { 
benefit of 


not 


ople but to 


are 
the 


Who are 


Vi p 


the ex 


people of other countries 


porters of goods to our markets This is 


well 1llustrated by our experience in the 


abolition of the duties upon tea and cof 
‘ 


; oP : “art 
rs Before this aboli- 


] 


Into the 


fee in the year 18 


tion there had Treasury 


come 
millions of dollars a year as duties 


1870-71 


many 
there 
neither 
United 


and so il Was Supposed that these 


from these two articles (in 


}] 
were over tWOoO millions), 


twenty 


of which Vas produced In the 
pDtates, 
articles would be cheapened to the con 


sumers, and that no injury could be done 
to any domestic interest by their abolition. 
And this was partly true, so far as its di 
rect effect was concerned, but there ceased 


into the common Treasury from 


to come 


fifteen to twenty millions of dollars a 


consumers of tea and 


the 


vear,* while the 


cotfee 
higher prices tor 
did 


[reas ry ¢§ 


paid substantially 


same or 
hese things than they 
before, and the net result was that our 
ave up LO foreign producers 
and operators that number of millions of 
money, without any advantage whatever 
to us, except that the Treasury was by 
Kven 
wholesale prices no change can be attrib 


that sum depleted in respect of 


uted to the repe il The wholesale prices 
of teas six months before the passage of 
the 

Hysor 


Common 


] 


act abolishing the duties were: 


Young Hyson: 
non to fair 


owder an 


Common to fai 
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Six months after the passage of the act 
the prices of teas were: 
Hysor 
Common to fair . 
Supel 


iperl 


or to fine...... 
Extra fine to finest. ... 
oung Hyson: 
Common to fair 
Superior to fine Ss 
Extra fine to finest. ... 
Gunpowder and Imperial 
Common to fair 
Superior to fine. . 


Extra fine to finest .... 
The prices of cotfee were: 


Rio: 


Ordinary... 


Good .... 
Prime 
PONG itotacsh 


singapore, ., 


t 
Jamaica 
Manila 
The price of tea rose, as did the price of 
coffee such as is chiefly used by the great 
though the price of 


mass of the people, 
Java coffee was less. 

Allowing for all conceivable accidents 
and incidents of produetion or trade, it 
must be apparent that the abolition of the 
duties upon tea and coffee was substan- 
tially purely a benefit to the producer and 
exporter, and not to ourselves. 

Another illustration may be found in 
the history of ‘‘ reciprocity” with Canada, 
and in the evidence taken before the Sen 
ate Committee on Foreign Relations in 
September and October, 1886,* on the sub 
ject of the fisheries question. 

Under the reciprocity treaty of 1854 
with Great Britain a considerable and im- 
portant amount of the productions of the 
Canadian provinces was admitted into 
the United States duty free. This resort 
to free trade did not, so far as is known, 
have any particular effect in diminishing 
the price to the consumer of these and 
And when, in the 
year 1865, the treaty was terminated and 
the duties again imposed, it is not known 
that this change produced any rise in 
prices, and hence it would seem to follow 
that the duties exacted were paid and 
borne by the producer and exporter rath- 
er than by the American consumers. But 
it by no means follows from these in- 
stances that a general reduction or abo- 
lition of duties upon articles competing 
with those produced in the United States 


* Senate Rep. No. 1683, 49th Cong., 2d Sess. 


similar productions. 
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would not be followed by a fall of prices. 


It doubtless would, for the tax being re 
moved from the foreign producer and ex- 
porter, he could afford to lower his prices 
and still make the same profit as before, 
and at the same time make larger sales. 
Under the treaty of 1871 Great 
Britain, Canadian fish were admitted duty 
free. This treaty was terminated, pursuant 
toa resolution of Congress, on the first day 


of July, 1885, and the regular statutory 


with 


duties were imposed, and yet the evidence 
taken by the Senate committee showed 
without any contradiction that the price 
of fish for the consumers continued to be 
substantially the same. The evidence also 
that the 


fish had themselves to bear the customs 


showed American exporters of 
duties that were imposed upon that com 
modity in every foreign country it was 
exported to by them. So far, then, as our 
experience is worth anything, it seems to 
be clear that it is not true in a general 
sense that customs duties are as a whole 
or in the greater part a tax or burden 
If this be 


true, as in the case of tea and coffee, where 


upon the domestic consumer. 


there is no domestic production or compe 
fish, 
where there is home production and com- 
petition, must it not be equally true in 
general in respect of all commodities that 
the people of the United States are capa 
ble of producing or manufacturing for 
themselves ? 

But if it be not true that, in respect of 
things produced in this country, the abo 


tition, and also true in respect of 


lition of duties works no fall in prices to 
the consumer, it must be because the for- 
eigner may then undersell the home pro 
ducer and manufacturer and still have a 
margin of profit. This, of course, means 
the foreign 
commodities, and by so much the dimi- 
nution of the consumption of domestic 
products and manufactures; and conse- 
quently there must be a corresponding 
diminution of home production and man- 
ufactures, or a production that cannot be 
consumed. What does this mean, and 
who desires it? Will the iron-master or 
the textile fabric worker, however wealthy, 
employ as many men and women or pay 
as high wages as before if his sales are thus 
diminished? Certainly not. If he does 
not, what is to become of the people he 
now employs? Let them leave the occu- 
pations to which they have been bred, 
and ‘‘go West” to farming, says the free- 


increased consumption of 


199 
trader. If they knew how to do this, and 
could do it, farm products would largely 
the 


farm products ? 


market 
rhe 


1 , 1 » 
home market among the manutacturing 


increase, but where would be 


for these increased 


classes would have been diminishe d W 
the farm products would have increased, 


and the farm laborer, whether owner or 


hired, would find for the results of his la 
bor a market already overstocked, and 
there would be a general failure of all 


who were not already 
for them 


independ nt, and 
a pure stagnation, for there are 
now produced more farm products than 
can be sold at much proftit in all markets, 


How could 


such a course increase the prosperity of 


both domestic and foreign. 


the whole people ¢ 

But what is the capitalist and where 
is the monopoly that free trade is expect 
ed to overcome? The capitalist, as such, 
is, So far as any active effect on social 
progress or his own is concerned, the 
most helpless of any member of a com 
munity. His capital is simply the saved 
and stored-up fruit of previous labor, and 
it is as inert as the metal in the heart of 
the the 
men y, as the pulp in a mi 
until the brain and the arm of the work- 
man, by whatever name he is ealled, put 


mountain (or, as 


paper money 
l 


might say, 1) 


it into active motion, and enable it to ex- 
ert its foree by a combination with la 
The day’s labor of the workman, whether 
of brain or pen or muscle, is only turned 
into capital as wages, be it fifty cents, as 


bor. 


may be the average in other countries, or 
one dollar, as may be the average in this 
‘*tariff-ridden” country, and that capital 
of a day’s work is then only useful as it 
comes into contact with the product of 
other labor in the form of food, clothing, 
house, or whatever its 
want. On the other hand—and 
adverse but co-operative hand 


possessor 


may 
not an 
the labor 
of man is more than one-half lost unless 
it has the benefit of capital already accu 
mulated to aid it in its operations. Who 
can well begin the simplest farm opera- 
tions—even with free land such as our 
country gives to every citizen honestly 
desiring to work it—or open a mine, or 
build a mill, without some capital, the 
stored-up fruits of previous effort? And 
if the laborers of a country seized all the 
capital, and the “‘ liberty of anarchy” had 
its wish for a day, the unchangeable law 
would remain the same, and the relations 
of labor done, which is capital, and labor 
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to be 


petore, 


done, would be just what they were 
The argument, therefore, that the 
‘cumulation of capital is injurious to the 

f the working-man is destrue 
erty and the right 
It the 


same footin 


personal Itt 
advancement puts 
ne vicious on the 


as the industrious, honest, and 
The what 
not earned, and the other lose 


economic: class take 


they h: 


one 
ive 
heir lal is achieved 


or h 
disturbance of the occupations of 
he United States would affect a 
rreat in- 
in round numbers, 
8,000,000: 


very proportion of our 
There are, 
] 


engagwea Ih 


habitants. 
now agriculture, 
engaged in professional and personal 
‘e-—justl 
lawyers, doctors, and hired help 

kind in 
in trade 


y embracing, as the census 


domestic one class 


cred 


portation, 2,000,000; engaged in manufac- 


very 


10.000: enga and trans- 


tures and mechanical industries, 4,000,000: 


} total of 19,000,000. 


ber 


This total represents in families a num- 


) 
] 
i 


not less than 30,000,000 directly de- 


pendent upon agricultural pursuits, and 
not less than 14,000,000 dependent upon 
manufacturing and mechanical pursuits. 
_ by importing more of the prod 
diminish the 
the products of home la- 
the total 
vhich 14.000.000 of our peo- 


‘elon labor. we 


consumption of 


bor, we would shorten not only 
wages upon 
ple ] 


which 


rat 
SUDSIST, 


but also the earnings upon 


30.000.000 of food. ete.. producing 


citizens, who now supply their wants from 
he wages earned in manufacturing and 


nd. 


f such a-step ought to appall every 


mechanics, de} The probable out 
come « 
working-man, and every capitalist, and 


of all 


all others who desire the welfare 
the people of their country. 

stly affirmed that it is the 
which ought 
with 
co-ordinated will 
to provide, 
so far as legislation can do, for the ben- 
of all citizens. 
affirmation rests upon the theory 
individual nations or 
order of Provi- 
and each in its own way, to pro- 


may be j 1 
of every 


xert 


theoretically exert, the 


rovernment 


and does us 


] 
everv where, 


and purpose of the people 


eficial employment its 
This 

parate and 

are, in the wise 
dence 
vide for the welfare of their own people 
just as the 
members of every private family are to 
their common and correlated 


affairs preforably for the advantage of 


rather than that of another 


earry on 
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themselves rather than for that of some 
other family. 

If this proposition be admitted as a 
fundamental truth applicable to the peo 
ple of the United States, then the question 
is not whether the individual n 
the workshops of New Jersey or Califor 


laborer i 


nia could in a given year buy more cheap- 
ly a coat or a pair of shoes made in Eng 
land if the 
diminished or abolished, but whether, such 


or in Austria customs were 
duties being diminished or abolished, he, 
in the course of any ten years, could live 
better and save more out of the wages of 
his labor than he and his 
been able to do under a protective tariff ? 

Unhappily for the broad and corre- 
spondingly attenuated theories of the free- 
traders, all human experience has proved, 
so far, that in countries like ours, possess 


fathers have 


ing abundant and as yet unexhausted nat- 
ural resources of every kind, the peoples 
that have persisted in tariffs for protec 
tion have been more prosperous and have 
grown more wealthy than those which 
have not, and that this wealth and pros 
perity have not been confined to what are 
called capitalists or monopolists, but have 
failen, as the early and the latter rain does 
upon the whole earth, upon every honest, 
industrious, and economical member of 
the community, and that the condition of 
the humblest and the poorest has been 
ameliorated in the same degree as that of 
all This, as I perceive it, is the 
utmost that good government can accom- 
plish. All else must depend upon the 
natural conditions, capabilities, conduct, 
and opportunities of men, as in the same 
way all else depends upon the same con- 
ditions among fellow-citizens in the small- 
est communities on any part of the earth. 
But it is said that this protection oper- 
ates unequally, and that it does aid some 
while it does not aid other members of 
the political family. This, if true, would 
be a grave objection; but it is not true if 
tariff laws are adjusted in their applica- 
tion to the various productions and indus- 
tries of a country according to their rela- 
tive situation and needs.“In respect of 
commodities that are not and cannot be 
imported, there is, of course, no need of 
protection, for there is nothing to protect 
against, and consequently the protection 
of some other commodity that could be 
and would be largely imported worl:s no 
injustice to the first, any more than giy- 
ing water to one that is thirsty is a wrong 


others. 
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to one that is But in the United 
States there is searcel y any of the prin 
cipal products that is not protected, and 
does not receive the benefit of such pro 


tection; 


not. 


The agriculturist is protected in 
respect of his cattle, his wheat, his oats, 
his butter, ete 


manufacturer, is protected inv spect of his 


just as his neighbor, the 


iron or his cotton cloth, and each there 
fore contributes in due proportion to the 
common good of ali by the employment 
of all manufacturing 
the places of the production of the wool, 
the cotton, and the iron, which 


resources near to 


furnish 
the materials and furnish useful occupa 
tions to large numbers of the population, 
who, in their turn, consume the products 
of the farm substantially at the places of 
origin. 

Besides all this, the advocates of 
trade seem always to overlook the very im 


free 


portant fact in social economy that every 
act of transportation is itself a constant 
tax without revenue, and wherever it 
can be dispensed with or diminished there 
is clear gain. The farmer whose wheat 
field is two miles from his granary is ob 
viously a loser compared with him whose 
fields and barns are in the immediate 
neighborhood of each other. To transport 
wheat from Chicago to Liverpool, to be 
returned in the form of flour for con- 
sumption in the West, or to carry cotton 
from Mississippi to the mills of Manches 
ter, to return in the form of cloths for the 
people of the Mississippi Valley, will be 
nowadays admitted to be absurd as a mere 
useless waste of humanenergy. A policy 
that discourages such a course, and stim- 
ulates production, manufactures, and the 
interchange of commodities within the 
shortest possible distance of each other, is 
a far different thing from that which the 
article of Mr. Watterson states to have 
been a grievance set forth in the Declara- 
tion of Independence as “‘ cutting off our 
trade with all parts of the world.” The 
wrong our fathers then complained of was 
that one body of British subjects, residing 
in one part of the empire, were denied the 
privileges that were granted to other sub- 
jects residing in another part of the em- 
pire, and it is perhaps not too much to say 
that had the customs and navigation laws 
of Great Britain been framed upon the 
principle that ours are required to be, giv- 
ing no preference to the ports of any par- 
ticular part of the empire, and no advan- 
tages to one set of subjects that could not 


be equally enjoyed by others. the Revolu 


tion of 1776 would not have occurred, and 


we might at this time be sti 
her Majesty. 

P ? ? ? f ° ) 
ful that such a policy of injustice existed 


for the 


1] subjects of 
We may now all feel grate 
time, for it helped to make us 
free 
That 


from 


the income of the government 


customs and internal revenue has 
been very much too great for a consider 


17 1 
abdie 


period of time may be affirmed by 


every protectionist with as much earnest 
ness as it can be by any free-trader. Ex 
cess of revenue has no philosophical rela 
tion to the questions of protection and 
free trade. Under either system the rev 
enue can be reduced to nothing. Under 
the first by prohibitory duties, and under 
the second by putting everything on the 
free list The present state of 
therefore, furnishes proof that any 
product whatever of the United States is 
over-protected, or that the income derived 
from customs is excessive. 


things, 
ho 


Indeed, it is 
obvious to legislators of all parties that 
from customs duties alone, even in the 
present prosperous condition of the coun 
try, the revenues would be scant for car 
rying on liberally the operations of the 
government. If the internal taxes are to 
be retained and a diminution of the rey 
enues attempted by lowering the customs 
duties, is there not great probability that 
such a lowering of duties will lead to an 
increased importation, and thus to the ac 
cumulation of as great a total revenue as 
now? Ifthis be not so, then it is evident 
that the present ‘‘high tariff’ furnishes 
no restraint upon importation, and the 
most of the evils imagined to flow from it 
cannot exist. If a diminution of the du-N\ 
ties should be followed by largely in- 
creased importations, all the markets of 
the country would be overstocked with 
nearly everything that enters into con 
sumption, and this would inevitably be 
followed by a diminution of home pro 
duction, which simply means a diminu 
tion in all the employments of American 
labor, as well as a diminution in the prices 
paid for that which continued to be em 
ployed. Such a disaster we ought not to 

run the risk of if there be any other wayy 
of diminishing the revenues. The very 
able paper I have referred to seems to 
recognize the possibility of such a state of 
things, and generalizes against the ‘‘ pre 
cipitate substitution of a tariff for revenue 
only,” and advises such a mode of change 
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to a tariff for revenue only as will pro 


mote the healthy growth of the industries 
of tl eco try > put how such a course Can 


be accomplished is not shown. If protec 


tion is tyranny and robbery, as the paper 


unde 


phast y in 


by it the 


‘rtakes to show, we cannot be too 


abolishing it, but if under and 
industries of the country have 
had a steady and healthful growth, and 
he wealth of the nation has steadily and 


enormously increased, and is far more 


equally distributed among all the people 
the 
it would seem that the party 


than in any free-trade country on 


rlobe, then 


really in favor of promoting the indus- 
and the wealth of the 


country should stand by protection, and 


tries increasing 


should not destroy it or impair it as a 
means of diminishing the revenues. 

The revenues can certainly be dimin- 
ished by increasing the rate of duties upon 
articles imported, and 


ger of 


vithout any dan- 
the importations and 
so producing a glut in the market. The 
writer of this not advocate 
this. It is only stated to show that, look 
ing to the quantum of revenue alone, it 


increasin 


Yr 
ly 
il 


paper does 


can in that way be diminished, while it is 
far from clear that an attempt to diminish 
by the opposite course, short of an abso 
lute free list, would not be followed by as 
great if not greater revenue than at pre- 
sent 

Had the great and far-reaching policy 
of the administration of President Arthur 
been supported by the Senate and by Con- 
gress, the present accumulations in the 
Treasury could for a few years have been 
kept down by wise and economical expen- 
ditures for objects beneficial to every in- 
terest in the United States, and our coun- 
try would have assumed a commanding 
place in the trade of the world. He ne 
gotiated a friendly and reciprocally ad 
vantageous treaty with the republic of 
Nicaragua, which gave our government 
the right to build and really to control 
the very practicable—and only practicable 

canal between the Atlantic and Pacific 
oceans. This treaty came before the Sen- 
ate for ratification after the Presidential 
election of 1884, and, unhappily, it did not 
seem to meet the approval of the Presi- 
dent-elect, and so (as it required a two- 
of the Senate for its ratifiea- 
tion), after an ineffectual effort to confirm 
it, it was withdrawn by the present Chief 
Magistrate, and Nicaragua was ieft to re- 


thirds vote 


sort to private enterpyise, which fortu- 
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nately is American to-day, but may, as in 
all such cases, be English or French or 
German to-morrow, to construct a work 
that must exercise the greatest influence 
on the commerce of the world, and W hich 
should have been under the governmental 
control of the United States, as the Suez 
Canal is under that of Great Britain. 
Steam-ship and postal lines to countries 
where our productions could find an open 
field might have been established or aided. 
But they have not been, and our rivals in 
production and trade, who pursue a dif 
ferent policy, enjoy at their ease the ben 
efits for which we have not the wisdom 
to contend. We cry aloud for new av 
enues and consumers for the productions 
of our industry, and at the same time de 
cline, with a fatuitous persistence, to take 
any step to obtain the one or to reach the 
other. 

If the whole internal revenue system 
were abolished except the tax on national 
banks, and laws were left 
substantially as they are, the revenues 
would be diminished to the point (and 
perhaps below) of the absolute necessities 
of the government, and we should have 
only in foree the system of collecting 
revenues that existed before the war of 
the rebellion, and with ‘the restored har 
mony of the States” would be restored to 
them the right to deal with whiskey and 
tobacco, and all social questions growing 
out of their production and use, untram- 
melled and unembarrassed by the inter 
ference of national law or the army of in- 
ternal revenue agents. 


the customs 


Everybody must 
agree that the money raised by the inter- 
nal revenue system is a tax, and entire- 
ly a tax, upon the people and industries 
of the United States, which, as has been 
shown, is not the case with the customs 
revenues ; and if any tax can be said 
to be direct and discriminative which is 
based upon a seleetion of particular home 
products to bear the burden which is not 
imposed upon other home products, it is 
this, and upon the just theory of equality 
in taxation upon property as such it can- 
not be defended. .It is true that it is 
feared by many politicians, who look with 
a just and natural eye to the temper and 
sentiment of the people in their respec- 
tive States, that a repeal of the tax on 
whiskey would not be popular in those 
communities and States where prohibi- 
tion or other means of repressing or re- 
straining the traffic in alcoholic drinks 
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prevail; but it is believed this is an error, 
and that on reflection the people of the 
strongest prohibition communities would 
be satisfied that such a step would be of 
advantage to their cause. While the laws 
of Congress do not purport to interfere 
with the police powers of the States in re 
gard to this subject, they certainly have 
had no tendency to diminish either the 
production or consumption of liquors, and 
they do recognize the manufacture of and 
tratlic in them as a lawful and tolerable 
occupation even in States denouncing the 
same traffic as a crime. Under the wise 
and necessary separation of the powers 
of Congress under the Constitution from 
those of the respective States, every inter 
nal social question was left with the States 
themselves, to be judged of and dealt with 
according to their own sense of propriety. 
Certainly, apart from the sentiment of de 
riving a revenue from an occupation or a 
commodity injurious to the public welfare, 
neither the cause of prohibition nor that 
of repression has been in any manner ad- 
vanced by the internal tax upon whiskey; 
and on moral grounds the prohibitionist 
would hardly felicitate himself upon shar 
ing in the profits of a business he believed 
to be totally wrong and deserving of extir 
pation. If,upon grounds of sound political 
economy, the internal revenue tax ought 
to be abolished, members of Congress need 
not hesitate to do their duty from fear of 
an adverse sentiment on the part of some 
of their constituents. This path to a rad 
ical reduction of revenue is plain, the way 
easy, and the result certain. No industrial 
interest, whether of agriculture, of manu- 
factures, or of commerce, can be injured 
by it, and if the income of the govern- 
ment should thus fall somewhat below its 
present rate of expenditure, there would 
be a very wholesome incentive to a rigid 
economy in all branches of the public ser- 
vice, and perhaps an introduction of that 
real reform which has recently been so 
much preached about and so little prac- 
tised. 

It is very often said by the advocates of 
free trade, and, as reported, notably by a 
very eminent member of the administra- 
tion at a recent banquet of the New York 
Chamber of Commerce, that the failure 
of inerease in our shipping and our sell- 
ing trade in foreign countries is due to the 
protection contained in our tariff sys- 
tem. Aside from the great advantage of 
the British, French, and Germans in hay- 


ing long been in possession of the trade 
to foreign countries by established lines 
of transportation and colonial dependen 
cles, it is not obvious to the understand 
ing of common men how, for instance, 
a duty of five and one-half cents a yard 
on cotton cloths imported into the U 


ed States could influence the dwellers 
alone the banks of the La Plata or the 
Congo to refuse to buy American cottons 
if they were offered at a lower price than 
those of the nations around. The ques 
tion with the purchaser alw: ys 18 one of 
price and quality, and not at all a matter 
of customs regulations of the country 
whence the goods come But if we tal 

up the only real point, viz., that the cost 
of the production of manufactured goods 
must be lowered in order that our goods 
may undersell the others, we come again 
instantly to the matter of cheapening la 
bor; and so also, if the laborer is to live 
as well as he now does, of cheapening the 
rent of his house, and chiefly the cost of 
the food he and his family consume. 
Not long since, the wages of our cotton 


workers were 28 per cent. greater than 


} 


the British. In woollen-working the 


were 25 percent. greater. In the carpet 
and worsted mills they were 58 per cent. 
greater. In iron founderies and machin- 
ery building, 58 per cent. greater. In the 


manufactures of iron they were almost 
100 per cent. greater.* And the same dis- 
parity doubtless still continues to a large 
degree; and in nearly if not quite all oth 
er pursuits of labor the rule is the same; 
while the food, clothing, and shelter of 
the wage-workers of the United States, 
from the humblest laborer up through 
the whole scale, are so immeasurably su- 
perior to those of the European in the same 
calling that comparison is scarcely ade 
quate to illustrate it. If one of the great’ 
objects of good government be to promote 
the comfort, prosperity, and happiness of 
the whole body of the peopie, why should 
we reduce the cost of our manufactures to 
the foreigners’ minimum, at the expense 
of reducing the price of labor or the price 
of any production into which labor enters, 
as the wool and the wheat of the farmer, 


as well as the fabries of the loom and the / 


shop? The encouragement of American 
lines of communication and the general 
superiority of our goods will, in the not 
far away future, give us a fair share of 

* See Mr. Wells’s report as Special Commissioner 
of Revenue. 


ai 
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the sales in foreign markets; but to try to 
obtain it now by the means proposed by 
the 
have that effect. 


free-traders, even if such means would 
would be the opposite 
both of justice and good 

The 
system, so vividly seen by the free-traders 


and the 


policy, 


supposed evils of our protective 


statesmen of rival nations, have 


gone hand in hand, as a mother leads her 
child, with blessings greatly outweighing 


all hardships and inconveniencies, if any 


there are, and far greater than those of 


any and 


have inereased and become more 


’ , 
other people: our population 
wealth 


and more decentralized ; our public schools 


» pee plan of adopting a system of gen 
eral subsidies as a means of reviving 
the shipping interests of the United States 
has on its presentation to Congress at this 
session a wider and better organized sup- 
port than any measure of relief for the 
merchant marine of this country that has 
The 
association that has been formed for the 
the American 
Shipping and Industrial League—has held 


ever been presented at the Capitol. 


promotion of this plan 
during the fall conventions at Key West, 
Atlanta, Boston, and other seaboard and 
inland places, and has by the skilful tac- 
tics of its managers obtained the quasi 
endorsement of the Boards of Trade and 
Chambers of Commerce of a number of 
the principal American cities. 

Besides this, the subsidy scheme is pe- 
culiarly attractive to those who prefer to 
find means of using the surplus revenue 
rather than have a reduction made in the 
It has 
been estimated that if a generous subsidy, 


present scale of customs charges. 


that is, 30 cents per ton for each 1000 miles 
sailed, was paid to all American vessels, 
both sail and steam, engaged in foreign 
trade, it would lead to such an improve- 
ment in our shipping industry as to re- 
quire in two or three years’ time an an- 
nual payment of not less than $10,000,000 
by the government; and it is apparent 
that a regular outgo of this magnitude 
would act as a partial check upon a sweep- 
ing measure of tariff revision. 

There is this degree of justice in the 
measure, that as the ocean merchant ma- 
rine of the United States has been almost 
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have increased ; comfortable homes, own- 
ed by their occupants, have increased; 
chains of busy villages and cities, not 
built like Mr. Henry George's theatre at 
Jamaica—so much admired by Mr. Wat 

but from the wages and by the 
of free, intelligent, and thrifty la 
bor, have overspread our part of the con 
tinent from the roeck-bound coast on which 
the Puritans made their homes to the gate 
of gold that opens the shores of the Tran- 
quil Sea. 


terson 


han 


Such has been our progress. Will the 


people’s representatives be wise enough to 
allow it to continue ? 
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extinguished because the protective tariff 
has prevented our ship-builders from com- 
peting on equal terms with the ship-build- 
ers of foreign countries, if indirect relief in 
the form of tariff revision is not to be given 
to them, they cannot logically be denied 
the countervailing benefits that 
come from a bounty. 


would 
The mere repeal 
of the registration law, thus permitting 
American ship-merchants to buy foreign- 
built vessels, would be an act of injustice, 
in that it would open our market upon 
more favorable terms to foreign than to 
American builders. It may be admitted, 
however, that the evil would be one in 
theory rather than in practice, for the 
business of building vessels to be engaged 
in foreign trade has all but died out in 
this country, and if such foreign-built ves- 
sels were restricted to foreign voyages, the 
loss to our ship-builders would be largely 
a sentimental one. 

The advocates of the general subsidy 
scheme, in presenting their claims to 
Congress, will seek to demonstrate the 


economic soundness of their reasoning by 
advancing the following propositions: 


1. That it is necessary to have a mer- 
chant marine as a nursery for the navy. 

2. That in the event of a great European 
war we need ships of our own to carry our 
surplus products to foreign countries. 

3. That the expense of manning and 
victualling American merchant vessels is 
so far in excess of similar outlays on the 
part of foreign ship-owners that the for- 
mer could not compete with the latter 
even if they were permitted to buy their 
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vessels wherever in the world they could 
purchase them the cheapest. 

t. That trade follows the flag. 

These are the that 


main arguments 


have been made at the various conven- 


tions, and it is safe to 


urged in 


assume will be 
W hile 
each of them a fragment of truth, there is 
so much 


Congress. there is in 


more of ophistry that in order 
to clearly understand them it is necessary 
to consider each: proposition separately. 
An obvious comment upon the theory of 
maintaining at a large expense a nursery 
‘or the navy is that the present and prob- 
ably future size of our navy will in no 
way justify such an outlay. It 
assumed that 


is often 
in the event of a war our 
naval strength would be rapidly increased, 
But 
those who take this view of the question 
the fact the last twenty 
years the art of naval warfare has under 
gone The 
shift were so rapidly 
brought 1861 have 
future war. The 
large armor-clad war ships of England 
and France have rarely been built in less 
than eighteen months; 


as in the early days of the rebellion. 


ignore that in 


change. make 
that 
into service in 


an enormous 


war vessels 
could 
in a 


no counterpart 


and even assum 
ing that American ingenuity and industry 
could compass their construction in half 
that time, the delay would be fatal to our 
naval efficiency, for no enemy that we 
should need to 
would be 


with ships of 


meet 


war 
considerate ] 


enough to delay 
operations until we had _ prepared 
selves. It may therefore be laid dowi as 
beyond dispute that should our govern 
ment be so unfortunate as to become in 
volved in a foreign war, it would have to 
depend entirely upon the war ships that 
had at the time been constructed for offen- 
sive and defensive service on the seas, and 
irom present appearances our coastwise 
marine is a sufficiently large nursery to 
supply the limited demand that would 
under such circumstances arise. But even 
if Congress should deem it wise to vote 
large appropriations for the construction 
of quite a number of new war ships, it 
not follow that a nursery 
would be needed. As these vessels were 
one after another put into commission, 
the men needed to serve in them would 
be recruited with little difficulty from the 
class—not necessarily merchant sailors 
that has a natural liking for a man-of- 
var man’s life. Indeed, one effect of the 
great changes that have taken place in 


does naval 
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naval construction is to materially lessen 
the value 


on a war ship of sailors who 


have received a training on merchant 


A modern armor-clad ship is a 


vessels. 


large and with the 


frowinge tendency to do away with sails, 


piece of mechanism, 


| 


nalling purposes, the old-fashioned A. B 


employing the short masts merely for sig 


sailor is almost as ignorant of 


the duties 
required of him as the newly shipped 


landsman This fact has become so ap 
parent that in England the discontinuance 
of the use of sailing vessels as training’ 
ships to prepare young men for the navy 
is likely to take place with the condemna- 
tion of those now in service. It will thus 
be seen that the nursery theory, however 
valuable the idea may have been in the 
past, has little present and still less future 
applicability. It would in no way justify 
Congress in voting away millions of dol 
lars of the publie money, since by the di 
rect expenditure of a fractional part of the 
proposed appropriation in the establish- 
ment of training schools for the navy a 
much more certain and desirable result 
could be obtained. 

The notion that our export trade would 
come to a sudden stop if a great Euro 
pean war should occur is altogether de 
lusive, and is apparently put forward for 
the purpose of commending the general 
subsidy plan to the otherwise indifferent 
Western farmer, is supposed, will 


not perceive its highly imaginative char 


who, it 


acter. England is our largest purchaser, 
and no inconsiderable part of the vast sum 
of money she annually spends upon her 
navy is for the purpose of keeping open in 
time of war the great trade route across 
the Atlantic. peo- 
ple depends on her ability to do this; and 


The existence of her 
so far as her market is concerned, she is, 
at no small cost to herself, guaranteeing 
it to us. Should a war occur that in- 
volved all of the great powers of Europe, 
or even three or four of them, ineluding 
England, its etfeect would be to make the 
United States, for the time being, the gran- 
ary of the civilized world. 

It may be admitted that the wages paid 
to officers and sailors on American ves 
sels are, as a rule, higher than those paid 
by foreign ship-owners to the officers and 
sailors in their employ, and on the aver- 
age the food provided on American ships 
is of a better and more expensive quality. 
But the same statement might have been 
made at any time during the last hun- 
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dred years. A generation ago, when the 
American 
ing 
tion bet 


merehant marine was increas- 
vith leaps and bounds, the dispropor 
ween the wages paid on American 
and English vessels was greater than it is 
in the matter of food the su 


to-day, and 


perior 
mucn 


treatment of American sailors was 
more marked in the past than it is 
at the present time. We paid our seamen 
better 


wave them better feod 
ve demanded and received better 


wages and 
because 
service Those whose know 
the 


United States goes back of the days be- 


from them 


ledge of the shipping business of 


fore the civil war must at times be moved 


by feelings of patriotic indignation at 


the unworthy comparisons that, for Con 
gcressional purposes, are drawn between 
American and foreign seamen. The suc 
cessful captain of an American clipper 
ship in the °50’s was paid three or four 
times as much as the captain of an Eng 
lish and his 


vessel of similar 


size, 
the 
vessel a great deal more than this excess 


ser 


vices were worth to owner of his 


in wages. The American sea-captain’s 
thorough knowledge of his profession, 
his energy and industry, his ability to 
make quick passages, his aptitude for busi 
ness when in port, and his consideration 
of the ship-owner's interests in the pur- 
chase of supplies these all tended to place 
him in a position far superior to that oc- 
eupied by those commanding the ships 
of other nations. In the last thirty years 
here has been a sensible improvement in 
the mental, moral, and social standiw® of 
but that they 


have thus relatively gained upon us must 


the English sea-captains; 
be attributed to the fact that adverse ma- 
terial conditions have prevented young 
Americans of intelligence from entering 
our merchant-service. The prizes of suc- 
cess are no longer to be found there, and 
for this reason they have turned to other 
occupations 

What has been said by way of compar- 
ison of commanding would apply with 
equal force to the subordinate officers of 
American merchant-ships. As we have 
practically no ocean commerce, we have 
now few specimens of this class of men 
to the nation. 
But the race that produced them is not 
extinct, and there are to-day living in the 
New England hun- 
dreds of boys who twenty years hence 
might, and doubtless would, be worthy 
successors to the brave and energetic sea- 


who were once a credit 


sea-coast towns of 
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men of other days, if the fatuous national 
policy that has crushed the life out of our 
merchant marine could be reversed. Of 
the sailors it can only be said that na 
tional lines, both here and elsewhere, are 
The men found in the 
forecastles of the many English and the 
few American ships that have cleared 
from the port of New York during the 
last six months have been of almost every 


fast disappearing. 


nationality, and a similar comment could 
be made on the crews shipped during the 
same time at Liverpool, Hong-Kong, or 
San Francisco. There are United States 
statutes which decree that an American 
ship shall have a certain proportion of 
her crew made up of American citizens; 
but either these laws are not enforced or 
the claims of citizenship advanced by sail 
ors are treated with extreme and justifi 
able leniency by the United States con 
As a 
matter of fact, the crews of English and 
American vessels engaged in what used to 
be termed ** deep-sea” voyages are made 
up of much the same material, the only 
difference being that American officers 
get more work out of their men, for much 
the same reason that operatives in an 
American factory work harder than oper 
atives in an English factory. There is, 
judging by the past, good reason for be 
lieving that if American ship-merchants 
could obtain the ships and steamers they 
need for the prosecution of the ocean car- 
rying trade at a first cost that was not 
much in excess of the price paid by for 
eigners for tonnage of a similar character, 
the higher wages paid to officers and 
crew would not prove the least barrier in 
the way of their success. 

The theory embodied in the words that 
‘*trade follows the flag” is one which has 
recently been put forward in consequence 
of its obvious bearing on the subsidy ques 
tion. It is one of those epigrammatic 
statements which seem 
themselves a considerable amount of sol 
id truth, but which in reality are the veri 
est delusions. If we omit the solitary ex- 
perience of England, there is not now a 
nation in existence whose trade relations 
do not give a positive denial to this as- 
sertion. If we accepted the theory in the 
sense that its supporters would have us 
accept it, we should be forced to the con- 
clusion that a nation could not have a 
foreign trade unless it possessed ships en- 
gaged in foreigncommerce. This is pure 


suls and shipping commissioners. 


to condense in 
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and unadulterated nonsense. Under such 
conditions an inland state, as, for exam 
ple, the republic of Switzerland, would be 
completely bottled up, so far as foreign 
trade was concerned, yet as a matter of fact 
ve import much more from Switzerland 
than we do from Norway, although ves 
sels flying the Norwegian flag areconstant 
But some of the best 
illustrations of the fallacy of this notion 
can be found in our own trade experience. 
It is hardly to establish the 
premise that we have no merchant marine 


ly visiting our ports. 


necessary 


engaged in foreign trade, for the few in 
stances to the contrary that can be brought 
forward are of the nature of exceptions 
that prove the rule. 
tents itself with 
ought logiealls 


Hence, if trade con- 
following the flag, we 
to have no trade. Fortu- 
nately for us, trade appears to be entirely 
indifferent to the color and cut of the en 
sign that the merchant vessels display. 
Our food supplies of all kinds not only 
do wait for our flag to 


but would take possession of the markets 


not lead them, 
of central and western Europe if it were 
not for the adverse tariff lewislatiou of the 
Continental governments. Our cottonalso 
disregards the flag in finding a market in 
all parts of Europe. But the most nota- 
ble instance of the possibilities of foreign 
found in the demand for our 
We produce tle best and 
cheapest oil for illuminating purposes that 
is made, and as a consequence there is a 
world-wide request for this article. . Tin 


eans of 


trade is 


kerosene oil 


American kerosene oil may be 
seen on the backs of mules toiling over 
the northern Persia, al- 
though the wonderful oil wells at Baku, 
on the Caspian Sea, are but a few hundred 
miles distant. American lights the 
dwellings of the people in China and Ja- 
pan; it is a household necessity in all of 
the civilized parts of South America and 
Africa, while the quantity of it that is an- 
nually used in Europe is simply enor- 
mous. What has the flag to do with this 
trade? Nothing at all. We have pro- 
duced an article which commends itself 
to consumers all over the world in con- 
sequence of its excellence and cheapness, 
and as a result the world’s markets and 
the means of reaching them are placed at 
our disposal. 

It may be said, however, of the ‘‘ trade 
follows the flag” theory that it is not in- 
tended by it to assert that trade cannot 
exist independent of national means of 


mountains of 


oil 
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transportation, but that if such national 
had 


previous existence will spring into life. 


means are provided, trade that no 
In other words, once establish American 
lines of steamers to foreign ports, and the 
load 
soon be forth-coming. It 


with which to them will 


cargoes 
may be admit 
ted on general principles that the better 
the trade, the 
probability that trade will be carried on 
But 
with the question of the flag, for the best 


facilities for vreater the 


this has nothing whatsoever to do 


possible facilities might be provided DV 


That 


trade by 


foreign ship-owners. 
tle exhibiting the 
American flag on the great ocean routes 
is made evident by a trial that has now 
been going on for twenty-one years; that 
is, an attempt to build up our trade with 


there is lit 


cained for 


China and Japan by means of steamers 
sailing under the American flag bet 
the United States and those two countries 
On 1867, the Pacific Mail 
Steam-ship Company, favored by a liberal 
mail subsidy, and with high 


ween 
January 1, 


hopes of 
future suecess, sent its first steamer, the 
Colorado, to Hong-Kong. The govern 
ment subsidy was only continued for a 
few vears, but from that time to this the 
Pacific Mail steamers have made regular 
trips across the Pacific, sailing ordinarily 
at monthly intervals. Now if, in the 
secondary sense suggested above, trade 
followed the flag, these periodie journey- 
ings of the Stars and Stripes to the west- 
ward would long before this have greatly 
increased the sale of American products 
in the markets of the East. It 
to this belief that 
and that the generous mail subsidy was 
given. But it cannot be said that these 
anticipations have been realized. 


was due 
the line was started, 


An ex 
amination of the recent outward freight 
lists of these steamers will show that they 
do not carry very much more, either in 
variety or quantity, than they did during 
the first two or three years of the exist 
ence of the line. The profits of the com- 
pany have come in part from the inward 
cargoes—teas and silks which the Chinese 
and Japanese have sent here in advance 
of their flag—but chiefly from the patron- 
age of the Chinese passengers, who not 


only come to America, but, moved by 
patriotic and family sentiments, make fre- 
quent short visits to their mother coun- 
try, particularly at the time of the Chinese 
New- Year. 

The system of general subsidies which 
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it is proposed that Congress shall sane 
tion is in all except minor details a copy 


of the method which was a few ve 


The 


vas favorably acted 


ars ago 


adopted in France. French mari 


time subsidy law 


the Se 


uties because a 


upon by ‘nate and Chamber of Dep- 


majority of the members 


believed that in this way a great increase 


in the merchant marine of their country 


eould be brought about In one or two 


respects there is a radical dissimilarity be 
tween the condition of affairs in France 


this country; for 


and their condition in 
while the French are admirable construct 
ors of vessels, frequently surpassing the 
in their readiness to adopt new 


do not, as a rule, make good 


1 
hey 


sailors, or Show special aptitude for marl 
time affairs. They have never, for this 
reason, been able to compete on equal 
terms with the English, even where there 
has been no perceptible difference in the 
cost of ship construction, while with us 
English competition on the ocean has not 
prevented our success, the want of which 
has been wholly due to our inability to 
provide ourselves with low-cost vessels. 
While, therefore, 


veneral subsidy 


the French may need a 
as a means of placing 
themselves on equal terms with their ri 
the hig 
we have to contend with are of an entire- 


vals on h seas, the obstacles that 
ly different character, and are found, not 
in the way in which we use, or would use 
if we had them, these instruments of trade, 
but in our inability properly to provide 
It may be well to 
add that the French experiment has not 


ourselves with them. 


It has encouraged the 
new of 
steam-ships, but the competition thus ar- 


proved a success. 
establishment of several lines 
tificially intensified has led to a lowering 
of freight rates, thus depriving the French 
ship-owners of expected profits, while it 


has 


owners to 


compelled not a few 


content 


English ship 
themselves with no 
profits at all. 

It is obvious, therefore, that if the ocean 
merchant marine of this country is to be 
resuscitated, the remedies to be applied 
must be those adapted to meet the pecul 
iar conditions of the complaint. 


brandy may be wisely prescribed to one 


Because 


sick man, it does not follow that all sick 
men should be dosed with that stimulant. 
Even if the general subsidy method had 
proved advantageous in France, it would 
not follow that it would be the measure 


Our people 


of relief needed in our case. 
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do not need to be bribed to go to sea, or 
to have those losses which are incurred 
in consequence of their lack of natura] 
skill made good to them by the govern 
ment. This may be necessary in France, 
if that country is to have a merchant ma 
rine; but, as has been said above, such an 
assumption in our case is a gratuitous in- 
sult to generations of worthy men who 
have shown by their deeds that the Am: r 
ican sailor is without his equal in the 
world. 

The problem to be solved is how to pro 
vide our people with ships built at a low 
cost. When we can do this we shall make 
a beginning, though at first a slow one, in 
the work of regaining lost ground; and 
until we do this no healthy or permanent 
progress is possible. The higher rate of 
wages paid to men employed in the yards 
of American ship-builders is not a matter 
One 
of the largest ship-builders on the Clyde 


that calls for the least consideration. 


said to the writer five years ago that a 
number of American mechanics whom he 
had brought across from the United States 
to work in his yard, at more than current 
American wages, weie the cheapest men in 
his employ. The labor cost of repairing 
a vessel in an American port is ordinarily 
less than the labor cost of similar repairs 
in the ports of Europe. We pay higher 
wages, but we exact more than the equiy 
alent in faithful, constant, and intelligent 
service. The question hinges wholly on 
the of So long as our 
ship-builders have to pay for the iron, 


cost materials, 
steel, copper, wood, and hemp they require 
for their work much higher prices than 
English ship-builders pay for these same 
materials, competition on the part of the 
former is utterly hopeless. The 
means of relief would, be a radical revi 
sion of the tariff, placing all of these arti 
cles, in their raw, semi-manufactured, and 
wholly manufactured condition, on the 
free list. Such an act would quickly place 
our ship-building interest upon its feet. 
This may be called a free-trade proposi 
tion; but it must be that 
those who provide the ships or own the 


surest 


remem bered 


ships engaged in foreign commerce should 
be, from the very nature of their business, 
opposed to the advocates of, a national 
protection system. The greater the voi- 
ume of exports and imports, the larger 
will be the business opportunities of the 
former, while every success scored by the 
latter implies a lessened demand for the 
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facilities which the former have to offer. 
Besides this, the experience of the last 
quarter of a century shows that while pro 
have been of advantage to 


tection may 


certain favored interests in this country, 
it has simply extinguished the American 
ocean marine. 

\ radical 


manner sucge¢ sted involves the overthrow 


revision of the tariff in the 


ing of so many strongly intrenched inter 
ests that as an immediate measure of re 


lief it is perhaps impractical, althougli 
it is the only certainly eflicaclous means 
of arriving at the desired end One other 
method has been suggested, which has in 
it the 


nizes that 


in that it recog 
the American 
merchant marine has been due to the ad 


substance of equity, 


the downfall of 


verse influence of the protection tariff, and 
to that This is the bill re 
ported in 1882 by the Congressional com 


cause alone. 


mittee on American shipping 


‘When 


constructed and equipped in the United States 


any vessel, steam or sai 

for foreign trade, including the trade between 
the Atlantic and Pacitie ports of the United 
States, in whole or in part of materials of the 
production of the United States, the owner or 
owners of such vessels shall be entitled to re- 
the United States a 
drawback or sum equalin amount to the duty 
which 


ceive and collect from 
would have been collected on imported 
materials of like description and of equal qual- 
ity with in the 


construction, equipment, engines, boilers, and 


the American materials used 
other appurtenances of such steam or sail ves- 
sel. Provided that in ascertaining such draw- 
back the duties on such iron or steel materials 
advanced 
in manufacture not beyond the point of plates, 
And provided, further, 
ull apply only to 


shall be computed on iron and steel 


angles, bars, and rods, 
that this seetion she vessels 
commenced after the passage of this act.” 

An objection that might be raised to 
this proposal is that it assumes that a 
drawback equal to the amount of duty 
that would be paid upon imported articles 
of the character described would be equiv- 
alent to the difference in the selling prices 
of these articles in the English and Ameri- 
can markets, when, as a matter of fact, it 
would in many instances be more than an 
offset, for the American selling price of 
iron and steel plates, for example, is rarely 
as high as the English selling price plus 
the duty. However, there seems to be no 
other way of arriving at an adjustment 
of the loss which protection occasions the 
American ship-builder, and the additional 
gain, when there was any, would be but 
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slight compensation on the part of the 
the 


government for the injury which 


adoption by it of a protective policy has 


caused theowners and buildersof American 


But if thedrawbaek pl: 


merchant-ships 
were to be adopte d, it would be far better 


to enlarge its 


scope so as to inciude all 


American vessels engaged either in for 


eign or coastwise trade, and to further 


supplement it by a repeal of the 


tion law and all other national 


} 


which now attempt to regulate, but w] 


obstruct, the development of the American 


shipping our merchant ma 


interest If 
I 


rine is to be encouraged, if our govern 


ment is in some way to make good to the 


ship-builders and ship-owners the losses 


they have endured and are still enduring 
by the maintenance of the system of In 
dustrial protection, then not only should 
vessels now engaged in foreign vovages 
receive the benefit of the drawback, 
all American might 
properly claim a share in this exemption 
from tax. It 
trade 


put 
merchant vessels 
is true that our coastwise 
is protected by the law which for- 
bids foreign vessels from engaging in it, 
but this is not an equivalent to the en 
hanced cost of construction brought about 
by the tariff restrictions. If American 
sailing vessels and steamers could be built 
at two-thirds their present cost, as it is 
possible under the drawback system they 
would 


i take 
place in the coastwise trade of tle United 


might be, a great increase 
States, brought about by a reduction in 
the 


freight charges to correspond with 
invested in 


lessened amount of capital in 
The result would 
the healthier if there 
tration or 


‘ ‘ : . 
each particular vessel 


be all were 


no regis 


restrictive laws of any kind, 
for not only would the ship-owners be 
compelled to face foreign competition, 
both 
eign trade, and adjust their freight rates 
to but the 
builders would have this same competi 
the 


vessels they constructed, and thus would 


in the coastwise as well as the for 


these new conditions, ship 


tion to contend with in the sale of 
be prevented from receiving more than 
their just returns from the drawback ac- 
corded to them by the government. 

In a word, the effeet of a general draw 
back, with a repeal of the registration law, 
would be equivalent to placing the entire 
shipping interest of the United States 
upon a free-trade basis; that is, the only 
basis upon which a shipping interest can 
solidly and permanently rest. 





HYDERABAD 

BY THE REV 

yeoman are two Hyderabads in India. 
One is north, near the Indus, 
and the capital of Sindh. 


in the 
The other is in 
the largest city in the vast ter- 
Dekhan. It is the 
capital of the Nizam’s dominions. The 
Hyderabad is the more famous 


the south, 


ritory known as the 
southern 
of the two, and has played an important 
part in the history of India for two cen- 
turies. The Nizam is a native prince, who, 
though 


over the 


with English safeguards, rules 
territory of his fathers, with a 
population of about 10,000,000. 

The territory of the Nizam forms, how- 
ever, but one, though the largest, of the 
still of India. 
The area beneath his sceptre is equal to 
that of Maine, New Hampshire, Massa 
chusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, and 
Maryland. The total population of the 
native states is 55,000,000, with a standing 
300,000. The annual tribute 
which they pay to the British govern- 
$3,500,000. While the native 
rule as a mere form, each 
court is closely watched by an English 
His office is a very smoothly 


remaining native states 


army of 


ment is 
princes still 
Resident. 
named one; but beneath the euphemism 
lies a hard-] His busi- 
Every ru- 
mor, even, is reported to the British Vice- 
roy 


anded neighbor. 


ness is to watch everything. 


at Caleutta, and in case of the least 
sign of revolt, the British troops, who are 
always within call, are at once on the 
spot, and know just what to do. 

The present Prime-Minister of the Ni- 
zam isSirSalarJang. He is only twenty- 
four years of age, and owes his position 
to the extraordinary ¢areer of his father, 
who likewise bore the name of Sir Salar 
Jang. In diplomatic skill, far-sighted- 
ness, and incorruptibility the elder Salar 


Jang was perhaps the finest specimen of a 


civilian which India has produced since 
the entrance of the English upon this far- 
off field of commercial and political enter- 


prise. He was the practical ruler of the 
Nizam’s vast dominions for about twenty- 
five years. He saw that safety lay only 
in friendship with the English. Hence 
he resisted the tide of rebellion at every 
point, and in the mutiny of 1857 he heart- 
ily espoused their cause, and lived to see 
the union-jack float once more in triumph 
and peace over all India. Had the Nizam 
and his subjects thrown their influence 
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and the weight of the army on the side of 
the natives, it is more than likely that the 
mutineers would have succeeded, and se 
cured control of the whole country. The 
loyalty of the Nizam’s dominions was the 
breakwater against the general tide of re 
bellion in the north, which was in revolt 
from Delhi in the west to Caleutta in the 
east. 

When the mutiny was suppressed, the 
English permitted the Nizam to remain 
upon his throne and continue his rule. 
This was a just reward; and it must be 
said that England’s general policy in 
India from the beginning has been one 
of strict justice. Her judges are pure, 
and it is not likely that there is a native 
Hindu in all India who in going to court 
with a just cause would not rather be 
tried by an English judge than by a fel 
low-native. But England has to watch 
even her most friendly provinces. Hence 
in Hyderabad she has her shrewd Resi- 
dent, who lives in a palatial home, with 
beautiful and extensive grounds. The 
business of this gentleman, who, of course, 
is an Englishman, is to preserve loyal re 
lations on the part of the Nizam’s gov- 
ernment. Every important movement, 
not only in Hyderabad but all over the 
Nizam’'s dominions,he is to watch and re- 
port. In addition to him there is a great 
English camp five miles distant, at Skun 
derabad. It is the largest body of British 
troops in southern India. They, in case 
of insubordination to the English govern- 
ment, could be on the spot in an hour's 
time, and quell it instantly. The presence 
of the English Resident, and the proximity 
of the troops, all of whom are command 
ed by British officers, furnish a picture 
of the peculiar way which England has 
found by experience needful to preserve 
control of the few native populations which 
she has permitted to continue a measure 
of independent government. This whole 
arrangement, howeyer, is only a tempora- 
ry affair. The first attempt at revolt, or 
any approach to it, would blot out even the 
present semblance, and the government 
would be absorbed in the Madras Presi- 
dency. The entire system will soon dis- 
appear, and in due time there will be no na- 
tive princes on an Indian throne. 

The present Sir Salar Jang, though very 
young, exhibits all the great qualities of 
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his father. He is conserv 
ative, and pursues stoutly 
the liberal policy of his fa 
ther. The Rev. Dr. Rudi- 
sill, of Madras, thus de 
scribes his personal ap 
pearance: *‘ Heisvery tall, 
with his 


grace in every 


step. He has fine silky jet 
black hair, delicate skin, 
features, a 

‘with 


sharp pear 
shaped the 
large end of the pear up.’ ” 


before 


head, 


Long reaching 
Hyderabad I noticed that 
the country was dotted in 
every direction by huge 
dark 
mere 


masses. of rocks. 


Some were bow] 
while 


sharp and conical, and re- 


ders, others were 
minded me of the party- 
colored sandstone cones 
in the region of the Yel- 
Falls. Several 
times during my week in 
this place I strolled out to 
a hill, a confused pile of 


lowstone 


these bare rocks, quite be- 
yond the suburban resi- 
dences. This is ‘‘ Tippu’s 
It rises fifty 
feet above the plain. <A 
flight of steps is cut into 


Lookout.” 


one side of the chief gran 
ite mass; but I generally 
succeeded in missing them, 
and so had to pick my way 
by a very uncertain path. 
From the summit of Tip 
pu’s Lookout one enjoys a view of the 
for The 
more prominent object is the gloomy old 


country many miles around, 


Golconda fort in the west, with the mass 
ive tombs of the Kutub Shahi kings in the 

The Meer Alum 
The drive to Skunderabad is 
along its margin. 

The garden of the Nizam is public. It 
was within five minutes’ walk of my place 
of entertainment, the house of the Rev. 
Mr. Carter. 
through its labyrinths, enjoying its de- 


foreground, Lake is a 


Vast tank. 


[ never tired of wandering 


lightful fragrance, and studying the end 
less variety of the plants. Every art 


which these cultivators of flowers in In- 


dia have arrived at by the experience of 


centuries is here emploved, by rich de 
signs in colors, by succession of flower 
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ing shrubs, and by a happy combination 


of large shrubs and the smaller plants. 


All the smaller plants are in and 


pots, 


need to be watered every day. There are 
six millions of potted plants alone, to say 
nothing of the multitude of larger 


Watering is the creat 


ones, 


the la 


business of 


borers To do this prope rly a large force 


must be constantly at work. The gar 


._ 3 lL : ] 7 ] ] 
den has walks of all kinds, straight and 
in curves. Little surprises came to me 


every time I sauntered here, though | 


thought I had seen the garden well at 
first 


my 


visit There are miniature lakes, 


small belvederes, laughing nooks, DOW a 
ae ae : : 

bit of jungle, and now a broad and beau 
tiful 

was enchanting. 


open space where the distant 


view 


The city of Hyderabad with its outly- 
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ing suburbs has a population of three hun- 
dred and fifty-five thousand. Of all places 
in India it is the most turbulent and un- 
safe. This curious condition of things 
has come about because of the hostility 
between the two ruling classes of the pop 
ulation. These are the Hindus and the 
Mohammedans. But many other faiths 
and nations are represented in this strange 
city. In the brilliant days of the Mogul 
Empire in the north, when the emperors 
ruled all India Lahore, Delhi, and 
Agra, they fearlessly marched far to the 
They 


established subordinate princes in Gol- 


from 
south and conquered the country 


conda as a capital, which was later aban- 
doned as a Hyderabad was 
then laid out and built to take its place. 
The ruling prince was the Nizam. He, 
like his fathers, wasa Mohammedan. But 
his subjects were for the most part Hin- 
dus. The latter, naturally enough, have 
always been secretly hostile to the Mo 
hammedan conqueror and his descend- 
ants, and every now and then there is a 
violent outbreak of the old hatred. 
Hyderabad is still walled, and it is not 
always safe for a foreigner to walk through 
the streets without an escort. 


residence. 


I was re- 
peatedly cautioned against entering the 
wates and strolling even into the nearest 
bazar. Only the week before my short 
sojourn an outbreak had occurred, when 
nine persons were killed in the general 
uproar. 

During my week in Hyderabad I had 
two opportunities for an elephant ride. 
The first was a mere stroll in a suburb, 
and around the walls of the Nizam’s gar 
den. The 


fortable, 


howdah, or saddle, was com 
and my elephant was as calm 
and obedient as a used-up Syrian horse. 
[ found myself on a level with the tops of 
many of the native houses. But this was 
a mere promenade compared with the 
more stately ride on one of the court ele- 
phants. Three furnished for our 
little company. Our plan was to ride 
through Hyderabad, inspect its chief build- 
ings, and then go out into the country 
and make a visit to Goleonda. To Mr. 
Henry Croley I indebted for such 
special courtesies as made this second ride 


were 


was 


the most remarkable excursion during my 
entire stay in India. 
the Geography of the Eastern Peninsula, 
and during his residence in 


He is the author of 


surma was 
the tutor of the Delhi princes, the last 
scions of the great Mogul dynasty. Mr. 
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Croley is now Inspector of Schools in the 
Nizam’s dominions, and has passed sue 
cessfully through all the stages of violent 
jealousy and opposition, and is firmly es 
tablished, by his successful management 
of the department of education, in the fa 
vor of both the Nizam and his Prime-Min 
ister. Mr. Croley made application to the 
court for elephants, and a permit to ex 
amine the city and visit the ancient fort 
of Geleonda. For two days there was no 
answer to the request, but a satisfactory 
one finally arrived, couched in all the epi 
thets of Oriental courtesy in both Hin 
dustaniand Arabic. Three elephants were 
furnished, well caparisoned, and provided 
with a strong guard. I have never seen 
a larger elephant than the one to whose 
lofty back I was assigned. If I may judge 
from its enormous size, it might well have 
been the great one which had belonged to 
the senior Sir Salar Jang. The name of 
that famous beast was Khudadad, reputed 
to be the largest elephant in all India. 
Put on my elephant’s back a spacious and 
elevated howdah, and then add to that the 
distance to the top of my white cork hel 
met, and one has converted a man of no 
great natural height into a conspicuous 
feature of the Indian landscape. My how 
dah was rich in tinsel, but it leaned obsti 
nately to one side. I was told that this 
augured no ill, as all the straps were tight 
But there was a sense of discomfort with 
every step of the great beast. A number 
of gentlemen rode on the same elephant 
with me, and as we had no clatter of 
wheels to disturb us, our social intercourse 
was as undisturbed as if we had been sit 
ting on a group of chairs in the Nizam’s 
palace. If people accosted us with unsa 
vory epithets, they never went so far as to 
interfere with our progress. Perhaps the 
guard, with the courtly trappings of our 
elephants, produced a cautious respect. 

Hyderabad thirteen gates. We 
pass through one and over a bridge which 
spans the Musi River, and are now, in 
due procession, making a straight course 
through the main street of the city. All 
the lesser animals, with the throng of pe 
destrians, get out of our way. Our ele- 
phants seem to have all rights, and care 
for nothing. They pass steadily along, 
and in due time I get accustomed to the 
sag of my howdah. 

The general architecture is not inspir- 
ing. With the exception of a few public 
buildings, such as the mosques, and the 


has 
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palaces of the nobles, there is but little 
architectural merit. Nearly all the edi 
fices in troublous days. 
Hence the substantial character of all the 
massive teak-wood gates and wickets, over 
which are quarters for a guard or small 
garrison. Every now and then we pass a 
spacious bazar. The best of these are the 
Cloth Bazar, a handsome row of buildings 
facing an ornamental garden containing 
fountains and great tanks, and the Arms 
3azar, where one can see old and new ar- 
mor of every kind, and form some concep- 


were erected 


ALUM LAKE, 


tion of the bloody work these people have 
been doing these two centuries. 


The peo 
ple whom we pass in the streets present 
the most warlike appearance of any civil 
ians whom I ever saw. All the inhabit 
ants of Hy derabad carry a weapon of some 
kind, while the military classes go armed 
up to their very-eyes. It is the custom of 
the upper classes to pay a visit to each oth 
er, or to the Nizam, with an unaccoutred 
dagger stuck in the girdle, or a sword sus 
pended from the gold-lace belt which the 


majority wear. Servants and attendants 
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copy the formidable adornments of their 

masters 
The 


very striking 


mixed nature of the population is 
All the ruder nations and 
drifted 


been produced on the soil seem to 


tribes which have into India or 
nave 
a semi-military 


be represented. Here is 


Arab with a perfect arsenal of weapons 
An Arab 
chief in his pulki is escorted by a surging 
and retainers, 
firing off muskets and shouting out the 
titles of 


as they pass along. 


in his kamarband (waistband. ) 
tumultuous crowd of his 


their august master 
Next comes the See- 
dee, with his broad black negro face, who 
fearful to behold than Arab 
The Rohilla, with slow and dig- 


wonderful 


is more an 
villain. 
nified step, may next be seen; his huge 
bell-mouthed blunderbuss, without which 
in Hyderabad he is never seen, is as dis 
The Pathan, the 
Afghan, the Persian, the Bokharian, the 
Georgian, the Parsee, the Dekhanese, the 
Sikh, and the Turk, with many others, 
may be seen passing along, and making 
way for our magisterial elephants. We 
now reach the Char Minar (Four Mina- 
[t is the heart of Hyderabad. Four 
Each of the four 
minarets is one hundred and eighty feet 
high. 


tinguishable as himself. 


rets). 
streets diverge from it. 


Above the arches are a couple of 
masjid 
No one is allowed 
to ascend either of the minarets, for they 
look down on the Nizam’s palace. The 
Char Minar erected A.D. 1591, by 
Mohammed Kuli Kutub Shah. He built 
it in honor of God’s favorable answer to 


rooms, used as a madrissa and 


(school and church). 


was 


the prayers of some holy men in a day 
In 1756 
Bussy and his troops occupied it and the 
the 


loiterers of 


of a fierce pestilential scourge. 


around It is ‘scandal 
the idle Hydera 
Writers of petitions and letters are 


gardens 
point” of 
bad. 
squatted around on the steps, plying their 
trade, just as used to see in 


one great 


abundance in the Neapolitan market- 
Near is the Mecca Musjid. 
This mosque is a quadrangle of three hun- 
feet Its 
supported by fifteen arches. During the 
festivals from eight to ten thousand wor 


places by 


dred and sixty square. roof is 


shippers meet under the two huge domes. 
Abdoola Kutub Shah began it, Au- 
rungzib, the great Mogul Emperor, fin- 
Within the 
the princes lie buried. 

We made only two or three halts while 
passing through the city, but, for pruden 


and 


ished it mosque many of 
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tial reasons, did not dismount. Having 
emerged from the gate of the city at the 
farther end of the main thoroughfare, we 
turned to the right, and the road 
skirting the massive wall. We had a spe- 
cial permit to visit the Johan Numah, one 
of the 
As we were now away from the warlike 
throng of Hyderabadese, we dismounted, 
hall and 
The Johan Numah belongs to 
the family of one of the chief noble 
men, Busheer-ord-Dowlah. Having gone 
through some buildings connected with 
the palace, but shielding it largely from 
public view, we came into a large court, 


took 


principal palaces of Hyderabad. 


and began a ramble through 


gardens. 


which seemed to have been used for sol 

diers, both horse and foot, and the retain 

ers of the prince. At the farther end of 
the. court we came to a staircase, and en 

tered the main rooms of the vast palace. 
Here were spacious halls, covered with 
carpets and rugs of many curious designs. 
The furniture was richly carved. Some 
of it was of dark old Indian woods, but a 
portion was of European and later origin. 
I was struck by the odd contrivances to 
amuse the members of the princely house- 
hold living here. Here were clocks of odd 
workmanship, and at every convenient 
corner there were automata of the quaint 

est construction. All were in motion, and 
so contrived as to amuse by doing unex 
pected things. For example, I saw the 
figure of a grenadier, whose sole business 
There 
were instruments for performing musical 
Stuffed birds could be seen every 
where, grouped into all possible combina 


it was to swallow miniature fish. 
freaks. 


tions, so as to make the scene as nearly 
life-like as possible. I visited many other 
palaces in India afterward, and learned 
that it was an ancient usage of the kings 
and noblemen of Hindustan to employ 
the most accomplished artists in curious 
mechanism, whose sole business it was to 
contrive and construct odd and unheard 
of devices of this kind to please the ladies 
of the Indian courts. In the old days 
their time hung heavily. There 
many women to be pleased, and they had 


were 


their jealousies, and vould be best appeased 
by having their fancy charmed by the 
sight and sound of these curious devices. 

Having finished the halls of the palace, 
staircase, and came out 
upon a beautiful and fragrant garden. 
My first thought was that the 
which we had just left were imme liately 


we ascended a 


rooms 
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below us, and that the garden we were 
now in was on the roof of the palace. 
gut on examination I saw that the gar 
den was really only on a level with the 
roof, but was supported by a terrace so 
raised as to give the visitor the impression 
that he was walking over the palace roof. 
This too was evidently only a device to 
bewilder the guest into still greater admi- 
ration at his environment. This garden 
contained flowers of rare beauty and fra- 
grance, and waslaid off in exquisite designs. 
Having left it, we wandered through the 
grounds in the rear. Here we came into 
a labyrinth of pleasing and of most curi- 
ous construction. It served its purpose, 
as I soon learned by getting lost in it. 
Always expect the Indian to do his work 
differently from the rest of the world. 
This labyrinth was not of the same order 
as the one in the Palmgarten in Frank- 
fort-on-Main, or the 
in the grounds of Hampton 
Court. But it served its purpose far better. 

We now remounted our elephants and 
proceeded on our way around the old wall 
of the city. 


less pleasing one 
outlying 


Our excursion was only to 
end with the four-mile ride out to the cele- 
brated fort and tombs of Golconda. But 
we had not proceeded long on our road 
around the wall before we found carriages 
waiting. Our friends whom we had left 
behind had imagined that we would be 
thoroughly tired of the elephants, and 
would be glad to exchange them for com- 
fortable carriages. In this they were quite 
correct. An elephant ride to Golconda in 
that torrid sun would not only have oc- 
cupied the entire day, but have been, to 
Hap- 
py he who lives in a country where it is 
not the highest discourtesy to decline the 


me at least, a dangerous experience. 


offer of the largest elephant belonging to 
the court of the prince! Our mammoth 
doubled up their spongy feet and dropped 
down with us. We were soon taking a 
little stroll on terra firma, and then enter- 
ed the welcome carriages. 
Golconda has an old, old history. Hy- 
derabad, with all its years, and great pop- 
ulation, and bloody history, is young in 
with the dead city whose 
acropolis rises from the plain three miles 
in the distance, on our left. The blocks 
of black granite which lie scattered over 


comparison 


the country here lose their individuality, 


and form a vast cone, on the apex of 


which stands the grim fort of old and rich 


Goleonda. The fort is still surrounded by 
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its crenellated stone wall, which is three 
miles in circumference. 
high bastions at the angles, on 
which are still the ancient Shahi guns, 
some of them with their breeches blown 
out, from service 


It has eighty 
seven 


in half-forgotten wars. 
The bastions are built of solid blocks of 
cranite, either cemented together or bound 
with iron clamps. Many of these blocks 
Their 
average thickness is from fifty to sixty 
feet. 

On the sides of this towering acropolis, 
and enclosed by the great wall, Goleonda 
was built, the streets running at all pos 


are of immense size and weight. 


sible angles, and crossing one another at 
unexpected places, the whole forming as 
complete a zigzag as one can find in the 
older parts of Genoa. I suspect, however, 
that all the buildings which this ancient 
wall enclosed were connected either with 
the army or the court, and that the gen- 
eral population of Goleonda lived in the 
plain surrounding the rocky heights. It 
was the Indian way to call the place a 
fort where the palace and all its depend- 
encies were situated. The army was al 
ways the needful support of royalty, and 
must be near at hand. Hence the homes 
for officers and the quarters for soldiers 
had to be within reach. The entire group 
of buildings, with the many additional 
buildings for servants and all the belong- 
ings of palace and army, was called the 
fort. It was the combined home of the 
king and his soldiers, and large space was 
needed for such a population. It was the 
kingdom in miniature. It was usual to 
build on lofty hills, in part for the sake of 
the better air, but chiefly for security 
against enemies. The Golconda fort was 
the most remarkable elevation in all the 
region of Hyderabad. Its high wall con- 
cealed all parts near the base of the hill, 
but other buildings and towers and pal- 
ace ruins rose above these, until the open 
and airy tower, with graceful balconies 
and broad parterres, crowned the very 
summit and commanded a broad and 
beautiful view. I had no hope of being 
able to visit this mysterious place at first, 
for in Eastwick’s Guide to the Madras 
Presidency I had read these discouraging 
words: ‘‘No person is ever permitted to 
visit the interior of the fort, unless the 
Nizam himself should go there, and as 
that seldom or never happens, the per- 
sons who can describe the details of the 
fortification are few or none.” But Mr. 
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Croley was fully equal to the emergency. 
With his other permits he had secured the 
all-important one to go within the very 
fort itself, and see 
stay 


and 
On 
reaching the gates the chief of the guard, 
all of whom were accoutred in old-time 
Indian 


every part of it, 


as long as we might choose. 


weapons, advanced to meet us. 
Mr. Croley drew forth our high-sounding 
permit. 

The warder made low obeisance, and 
flung wide open the creaking and batter 
ed gates and bade us enter. The very 
sight of those old portals made one shiver. 
They were of teak-wood, and fairly cover 
ed with bristling with 
rude and heavy spikes, enough (and much 


iron knobs, and 
to spare) for resisting the attack of any 
number of assailing elephants. We now 
left the carriages, and began a stiff climb 
to the top of the hill. 
of decay and filth. 

and down which great royal processions 


The scene was one 
The very streets up 


had moved, and queens and_ princesses 
decked in jewels had been borne in glit- 
tering palanquins by human hands, were 
now neglected and full of wretched odors. 
On the way up we passed many battle- 
ments. It was fort within fort. We 
many fragments of palace walls; decayed 
mansions, where fragments of the delicate 


Saw 


jalousies told the story of former splen- 
dor and social elegance; and heavy guns 
which had grown rusty in their long si- 
lence and disuse. On our right we saw 
an immense piece of masonry—a cham- 
bered wall with granite substructures 

the whole covering a catacomb of fabu- 
lous dimensions. Here lay the buried 
wealth of Golconda in the old times when 
the kings revelled in untold glory, and 
their very names were symbols of her- 
oism and treasure throughout India. 
What this treasure consisted of is not 
well known, but most probably it was in 
jewels and gold. They were buried some- 
where in these far-down vaults, and only 
the king, with possibly his premier, knew 
exact whereabouts. He had a dia- 
gram of the catacomb, and knew where to 
go with his diggers, who were probably 


its 


blindfolded when in sight of the treasure. 
When treasure was taken out, the place 
was walled up again, that all trace of the 
locality might disappear. It is believed, 
according to the best information I could 
derive, that vast wealth is still 
here, which is at the service of the Nizam 
when his revenue from regular sources 


stored 
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that there had 
been recent openings in the solid mason 
ry, but could not tell whether they had 
been caused by making repairs or for out 


gets noticed 


scanty. | 


lets for the concealed treasure, and 
walled up. 

The 
myth. 


again 


‘*mines of Golconda” are a pure 
The diamonds and other precious 
Cudda 
» and were 
readily purchased by the rulers and their 
wealthy court. 


stones discovered near Parteell 


pah were brought here for sale 


They were cut and pol 
ished here, and were regarded as equally 
good with gold as permanent treasure of 
the realm. The burial of them for future 
emergency gave the popular impression 
of a mine. 

The 
mate was the only cheering object which 
we passed in our climb to the top of the 


acrope lis. 


vegetation of this wonderful cli 


Graceful palms grew in the 
where had 
Miniature 
have been as pearls were 


midst of spaces once been 


brilliant lakes 


which 


palace halls. 
must 
now only filthy excavations overgrown 
with weeds, and the haunt of hideous rep- 
tiles. All the vines known to the trop- 
ics grew in luxuriance, and wound them 
about parapet 
the rude 


selves and balcony, and 


over huts where the soldiers 
sleep. 

By-and-by we reached the topmost point, 
and came out upon a broad esplanade, and 
looked off into the vast distance. This 
was a part of the king's palace, his prome- 
nade and outlook. The picture was one 
The December 
sky was cloudless and the air perfect. 
The sense of lassitude had passed away. 
We had fairly forgotten the fatigue of the 


of indescribable beauty. 


elephant ride, and the climb up the steep 
way to our final lookout. 
was the entire city of Hyderabad with its 
palaces and forts, and without the walls 


On one side 


the English 
churches, and the smiling and fragrant 
gardens of the Nizam. Nine miles on the 


green zone of homes and 


east side lay Skunderabad. Towns and 
villages, 


enough 


rectangular tanks large 


great 
hills of blaek 
rock, lofty palms, graceful minarets shoot 


for lakes, conical 


ing up toward the sky, and, above all, 
the great domed tombs, still elittering with 
rich porcelain adornments, where 


the dust 


rests 
of kings and noblemen, in the 
plain at our feet, formed a panorama en 
tirely different from anything I had seen, 
or, for that matter, was yet to see, in In- 
dia. 
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This was the rich Golconda of nearly 
unknown 
filth and 
obscurity around the base of the rocky 
In 1512 Sultan 


four centuries ago. For an 


time a village had lingered in 
Kutub Shah 
the prince 
Mahmud Shah Bahmani, who ruled over 


cone. Kuli 


declared his independence of 


the entire country. Mahmud’s soldiers 
were strong, but Kuli’s were still stronger 
The latter built in 
this plain and on the hill his capital, and 
hoped to 
throne. 


and more successful 


found here an imperishable 
But pestilence, probably caused 
by lack of pure water, frequently invaded 
the place. It became a very den of dis 
The treasures of his home sickened 


apparent 


ease, 


and died without cause. In 
1589 a successor resolved to remove the 
capital, and hence he began to build Hy 
which that 
During the entire time since 


held 


as a fort, and has only been kept up as a 


derabad, has served purpose 
ever since. 
then, however, Golconda has been 
military stronghold 

The history of Goleonda, even when it 
ceased to be the capital, is a piece-work of 
singular romance. It is not unlikely that 
the kings still came out from Hyderabad 
and lived on this lofty place, and enjoyed 
the of all the 
splendors of a the doom of 


the midst 
But 
the past made all its associations gloomy. 


bracing air in 
court. 


Hyderabad, in time, took precedence over 
Goleonda. The fame of the new residence 
extended into all the Oriental countries. 
The King of Persia sent hither his ambas- 
sador with a crown studded with rubies, 


and other valuable gifts, who, in return, 


> 
LOOK 


back with him gold cloth and other 
Indian The King of Hyder- 


abad made war on his neighbors, absorbed 


treasures. 


their territory, and even invaded Bengal. 
This was too strong a power in the south 
the Mogul rulers of the 
north feel secure. The Emperor Aurung- 
zib marched hither at the head of his great 


to make great 


army, and with his immense engines of 
and 
This 
The 


as a successor to the old 


war attacked the fort, captured it, 
made prisoners of the royal family. 
was the beginning of a new order. 


Nizam, 


line, rules over this one fragment 


present 
Mogul 
of the now dead empire of the Mogul rulers 
north—the greatest of Indian dy 
nasties since the days of Alexander. 


of the 


Our luncheon was spread out in the 


baleony of the fort, and we could enjoy 


the view during our whole stay. On re- 


turning to the gate we found our car 
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riages, and then proceeded to visit the 
An Indian 
tomb is unlike any memorial structures in 
the Occident. When the wealthy or royal 
Hindu or Mohammedan wished to build 
a tomb in memory of his beloved dead he 
took care to make it large, a great build- 
ing of solid stone or well-burnt 
covered with durable cement; 
many cases, the whole might be of solid 
marble, with inlaid colored stones. The 
dead were buried in a vault below, but 
on the floor directly above it was the or- 
namental tomb, which in finish varied 
according to the taste and skill of the 
architect and the amount of gold put into 
his hands. 


celebrated tombs of the kings. 


brick, 


or, aS in 


Take one of these Golconda tombs as a 
type. That of the sixth king, Sultan Ab- 
doola Kutub Shah, may be regarded as a 
broad base 
Above 


arches, beneath 


There is a 
hundred feet 
every are 


fair specimen. 
nearly a 
this 
which one passes into the broad and un- 
hall the 


tombs are. Here isatomb of black stone, 


square. 
on side 


broken where one or several 
consisting of five decreasing plinths, which 
are engraved with favorite extracts from 
the Koran, and an epitaph recalling the as- 
tounding virtues of the king. Directly 
above rises a dome of fifty feet in height. 
There are stairways leading through the 
walls to the balconies above, where one 
can look down upon the square hall be- 
low, or, aS In some cases, out upon the 
surrounding country. Much of the exte- 
rior of some of these tombs is covered with 
porcelain tiling. The colors, though fused 
into the cement by an art now said to be 
lost in India, are as bright as though laid 
on only yesterday. They dazzle the eye 
in the bright sun. They may be simply 
inscriptions from the Koran, or graceful 
from old Persian designs. 
Some of this exquisite tiling has fallen, 
but enough still remains to tell how even 
a rare combination of bright colors was 
made to do its good part toward beautify- 
ing and making cheerful the exterior of 
these memorial places of the dead. 

The largest and most magnificent tomb 
of all is to the fourth king, Mohammed 
Kuli. The eight plinths abound in in- 
cised quotations from the Koran. From 
the base of the building to the top of the 
ornament which the dome 
there is a distance of one hundred and 
eighty feet. There are galleries and cor- 
ridors in both the lower and upper stories. 


arabesques 


rises above 
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The colored tiles filling the distance be- 
the on the exterior 
walls are exceeding rich. From places 
where the tiles had fallen I could see the 
way in which the artists had taken pains 
to secure them in their places. Spikes with 
hooks on the ends had been driven into the 
walls. Thetiles, being perfectly ready, were 
laid ina bed of fine mortar, and the blocks, 
in this plastic condition, were placed upon 
these spikes, and pushed back into the 
general surface and left to harden. The 
hooked ends of the spikes, being surround- 
ed with the hardened mortar, held the 
tiles in place. That the did 
their work well the still remaining bright 
tiles on many of these tombs, after the 
waste and wear of three centuries, furnish 


tween stone- work 


workmen 


ample proof. 

There are many of these tombs at Gol 
conda. They vary in size, and are in all 
Some are ruins, 
but the most are in good condition, and 


degrees of preservation. 


great pains are taken to keep the corridors 
and halls and even the approaches well 
swept. The white domes rise in all direc 
tions, and form such a picture of splendor 
in memory of the dead as is found no- 
It was an old 
Indian taste that nature should do its part 
toward the adornment of the God’s-acre 
The friends of the departed took eare that 
gardens should the tombs, 
where, amid the beauty and fragrance of 
rich vegetation, they could sit at will and 
linger by the day in sight of the resting- 
So to this day 
there are rich gardens surrounding these 
vast They bloom on—the only 
bright picture in this dark landscape of 
decay and death. 


where else even in India. 


wind about 


place of their loved ones. 


tombs. 


It is one of the strange vicissitudes to 
which a royal tomb can come that an 
English family can go and occupy one, by 
special permission, during the summer 
months. That they are the coolest struct 
ures in all this region no one can deny. 
The tomb proper occupies but small space, 
while the great hall in which it stands is 
clean, has small rooms at its sides, and is 
well adapted for a comfortable home for 
afamily. Mr.Schafter, one of the friends 
who visited the fort and the tombs in our 
little company, informed me that he and 
his family had occupied one of these bet 
ter tombs during the whole of the preced- 
ing summer, and had found it a most de 
lightful lodging-place. The that 
they were living in the burial-place of the 


idea 


AND 
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dead had no disturbing effect whatever on 
his household. 
to think of it. 


His family seemed never 
But 1 soon found that in 
India one soon gets accustomed to things 
which at home the very mention of would 
I found in Lucknow 
that one of the principal houses perma- 


seem preposterous. 


nently occupied by one of our lady mus 
sionaries was a tomb. The sarcophagus 
occupied the centre of a room, and figured 
only as a piece of superfluous furniture, 
in Miss Blackmar’s really beautiful home. 

Before leaving Hyderabad I had given 
a hint to one of my new friends, Mr. Schaf- 
ter, W ho had accompanied meona special 
that I 
would like to purchase some specimens of 
He gave 
the Arms 
might be 


visit to the tombs of Goleonda., 


ancient armor. notice to some 


retail dealers in Bazar that a 


customer found should they 
choose to bring some specimens of their 
his bungalow. The 


quite sufficient. 


wares to hint was 
Early in the morning, 
almost before I had finished my chotah 
hazrah, several of these dealers came with 
in Mr. Schafter’s compound. They were 
laden from head to foot with all manner 
of early Indian or Arabic weapons. What 
they could not carry on their shoulders 
they had packed in bags and bundles, and 
when they had unloaded themselves, they 
not only covered a good part of the veran 
da, but also of the parlor floor, with their 


murderous wares. They had _ brought 


enough of their ancient treasures to fit up 


arespectable museum. Thetypical Amer- 
ican searcher for bric-a-brae would have 
Here were a 
steel 
short swords for thrusting, daggers with 


gone wild at such a scene. 


woven shirt of iron, great bows, 


curved blades and double edges, rawhide 
shields, and many other fine specimens of 
armor now no longer made. The sword 
hilts were profusely inlaid with gold and 
silver thread, while the blades bore figures 
of rich arabesques, either burnt in or cut 
with great skill. All were of a 


dealing sure and savage blows. 


make for 
The weap 
ons were irresistible. They came, I saw, 
Some of the 


curious in many departments I bought. 


and was conquered. more 
After making my selection I had to beg 
Mr. Schafter to tell the men to pack up 
off ] fear for the re 
serves in my letter of credit. I 


and be began to 


sent my 
collection by private conveyance to Bom 
bay to await my sailing day, two months’ 
hence. They are now safely stored in the 


Indian corner of my library. 





LOVE’S SEASONS. 


BY AMELIE 


to the frolic wind 


‘geo wall-flowers 

Do dance their golden 

And elf-maids steal the hawthorn beads 
To wear for fairy 


re, the spring 1s here 


ionlet 
aiguiets 


amulets 


the year, my dear! 


ipple boughs, 

] by balls of vellow rold; 

The poppy cups, so fiery bright, 
Meseem 

Phe 

The 


would burn the hearts they hold. 


summer’s here, the summer’s here 


kiss-time of the year, my dear! 


BY ELLEN M 


) ye fair Pamela came to town 
To London town in early summer. 


And 
Th 
‘Gadzooks, sir,’ 


Odds my life, 


up and down and round about 
eaux discussed the bright new-comer 
and ‘‘ Ma’am, my duty,” 


but ‘tis a Beauty!” 


To Rane ] iwh 
Sweet Mistress 


With 


Mistress Pam 
Pam so fair and 


went 

merry, 
cheek cream and roses blent, 

vice of lark and lip of cherry. 

Then all the beaux vow’d ’twas their duty 

To win and wear this country Beauty 
And first Frank Lovelace tried his wit, 

With whispers bold and eyes still bolder; 


The warmer grew his saucy flame, 


RIVES 


The birds are winging for the South, 

The elf-maids haste them to their bowers, 
And dandelion balls do float 

Like silver ghosts of golden flowers 
The 
The wife-time of the year, my dear! 


autumn’s here, the autumn’s here 


Now are the heavens not more gray 
Than are the eyes of her I love ; 
More dainty-white than her sweet breast 
The snow lies not the earth above. 
The winter’s here, the winter’s here— 
But love-time lasts the year, my dear! 


HUTCHINSON. 


Cold grew the charming fair and colder. 
*Twas ‘‘icy bosom’—‘‘ cruel beauty’— 
‘To love, sweet Mistress, ’tis a duty.” 


Then Jack Carew his arts essayed, 
With honeyed sighs and feignéd weeping 
Good lack! his billets bound the curls 
That pretty Pam she wore a-sleeping. 
Next day these curls had richer beauty, 
So well Jack’s fervor did its duty. 


Then Cousin Will came up to view 
The way Pamela ruled the fashion; 
He watched the gallants crowd about, 
And flew into a rustic passion. 
Left ‘‘ Squire, his mark,” on divers faces, 
And pinked Carew beneath his laces. 





PAMELA IN TOWN. 
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Alack! one night at Ranelagh 


And all the 


To see 


And = 
The pretty Sly-boots fell a-blushins 


oons! Their wrath cool'd 
o looked 
mettled bloods look’d round 


That Poet 
what caused that telltale flushing. He was a 
Up stepp’d a grizzled Poet Fellow With blade on 
To dance with Pam a saltarello. 


The beaux all 
lo toast some 

Then Jack and Frank and Will resolved, 
With hand on sword and cutting glances 
That they would lead that 

forth 

To livelier tunes 
3ut who that 


stared 


as fierce : 
mighty 


as any 
proper man, 
hip and 


inches many 
vow'd it 


was thei 


duty 
, softer 


newer Beauty 

Sweet Pam she bridled 
The wild thing ] 
Mayhap some day In town 

dances. Pamela and her grizzled Poet 


taught the 
her faith 


blush’d, and smiled 
Gray beard and could but show it 
yo ull see 


ved 
and other 
saw Pam’s eyes a-shining For 
With love and joy would see her pining 


r sooth he rogue her duty, 
And won , her love, her beauty. 





as they 


A LITTLE 


BY W. D 
Hirst 

I 
IT of eighty 
ninety days that 


or 
we passed in 
Switzerland there 
must have 
at least ten that 
were fair, not 
counting the fore- 

it 
beran to rain, and the afternoons when it 
cleared up. 


been 


WHITE OROSS INN, 


noons' before 
They said that it was an unu- 
sually rainy autumn, and we could well be- 
lieve it; yet L suspect that it rains a good 
deal that little corner of the Canton 
Vaud even when the autumn is only usu- 
allyrainy. Wearrived late in September 
and came away early in December, and 
during that time we had neither the fevers 
that raged in France nor the floods that 
We Vaudois were rather 
proud of that, but whether we had much 
else to be proud of I am not so certain. 
Of course we had our Alpine scenery, and 
when the day was fair the sun came loaf- 
Ing up over the eastern mountains about 
ten o'clock in the morning, and lounged 
down behind the western tops about half 
past three, after dinner. But then he left 
the eternal snows of the Dent-du-Midi all 
flushed with his light, and-in the mean 
time he had e@littered for five hours on the 
‘*Dleu impossible ” of the Lake of Geneva, 
and had shown in a hundred changing 
lights and shadews the storied and senti- 
mentalized towers of the Castle of Chillon. 
Solemn groups and ranks of Swiss and 
Savoyard Alps hemmed the lake in as far 
the eye could reach, and the lateen- 


in 


raged in Italy. 


as 


sailed craft lent it their picturesqueness, 


while the steam-boats constantly making 

its circuit and stopping at all the little 

towns on the shores imparted a pleasant 

modern interest to the whole effect, which 

the trains of the railroad running under 

the lee of the castle agreeably heightened. 
iI, 

The Swiss railroad was always an ob- 
ject of friendly amusement with the chil- 
dren, who could not get used to having the 
trains started by a small Christmas-horn. 
They had not entirely respected the Eng- 
lish engine, with the shrill falsetto of its 
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whistle, after the burly roar of our loco 
motives; and the boatswain’s pipe of 
the French conductor had considerably 
diminished the dignity of a sister repub- 
lic in their minds; but this Christmas- 
horn was too droll. That a grown man, 
much more imposingly uniformed than 
an American general, should blow it to 
start a real train of cars was the source of 
patriotic sarcasm whenever its plaintive, 
reedy note was heard. We had come 
straight through from London, taking the 
sleeping car at Caiais, and rolling and 
bounding over the road toward Basle in 
a fashion that provoked scornful compar- 
isons with the Pullman that had carried us 
so smoothly from Boston to Buffalo. It 
is well to be honest, even to our own ad- 
ulation, and one must confess that the 
sleeping car of the European continent is 
but the nervous and hysterical daughter 
of the American mother of sleeping cars. 
Many express trains are run without any 
sleeper, and the charges for berths are lu 
dicrously extravagant—five dollars apiece 
fora single night. It is not strange that 
the native prefers to doze away the night 
bolt-upright, or crouched into the corners 
of his repellently padded carriage, rather 
than toss upon the expensive pallet of the 
sleeping car, which seems hung rather 
with a view to affording involuntary ex- 
ercise than promoting dear-bought slum- 
ber. One advantage of it is that if you 
have to leave the car at five o'clock in the 
morning, you are awake and eager to do so 
long before that time. At the first Swiss 
station we quitted it to go to Berne, which 
was one of the three points where I was 
told by the London railway people that 
my baggage would be examined. I for 
get the second, but the third was Berne, 
and now at Delémont I looked about for 
the customs officers with the anxiety 
which the thought of them always awak 
ens in the human heart, whether one has 
meant to smuggle or not. Even the good 
conscience may suffer from the upturning 
of a well-packed trunk. But nobody 
wanted to examine our baggage at Delé- 
mont, or at the other now-forgotten sta 
tion; and at Berne, though I labored hard 
in several dialects with all the railway of- 
ficials, I could not get them to open one of 











our ten trunks or five valises. I was so 

resolute in the matter that I had some dif- 

ficulty in keeping from opening them my 

self and levying duty upon their contents. 
IIT. 

It was the first but not the last disap- 
pointment we suffered in Switzerland. A 
friend in London had congratulated us 
upon going to the Vaud in the grape sea- 


son. ‘For thruppence,” he said, ** they 
will let you go into the vineyards and 
eat all the grapes you can hold.” Ar- 


rived upon the ground, we learned that it 
was six frances fine to touch a grape in 
the vineyards; that every field had a 
watch set in it, who popped up between 
the vines from time to time, and interro- 
gated the vicinity with an eye of sleepless 
vigilance; and that small boys of suspi- 
cious character, whose pleasure or busi- 
ness took them through a vineyard, were 
obliged to hold up their hands as they 
passed, like the victims of a Far Western 
road agency. As the laws and usages 
governing the grape culture run back to 
the time of the Romans, who brought the 
vine into the Vaud, I was obliged to refer 
my friend’s legend of cheapness and free 
dom to an earlier period, whose customs 
we could not profit by. In point of fact, 
[could buy more grapes for thruppence in 
London than in the Vaud; and the best 
grapes we had in Switzerland were some 
brought from Italy, and sold at a frane a 
pound in Montreux to the poor foreigners 
who had come to feast upon the wealth of 
the local vineyards. 

It was the rain that spoiled the grapes, 
they said at Montreux, and wherever we 
complained; and indeed the vines were a 
dismal show of sterility and blight, even 
to the spectator who did not venture near 
enough to subject himself to a fine of 
six francs. The foreigners had protected 
themselves in large numbers by not com- 
ing, and the natives who prosper upon 
them suffered. The stout lady who kept 
a small shop of ivory carvings at Mon- 
treux continually lamented their absence 
to me: ‘“‘Die Fremden kommen nicht, 
dieses regenes Wetter! Man muss Geduldt 
haben! Die Fremden kommen nicht!” 
She was from Interlaken, and the accents 
of her native dialect were flavored with 
the strong waters which she seemed al- 
ways to have been drinking, and she put 
her face close up to that of the good, all- 
sympathizing Amerikaner who alone pat- 
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ronized her shop, and talked her sorrows 
loudly into him, so that he should not 
misunderstand 

l\ 

But one must not be altogether unrea 
sonable. When we first came in sight of 
the lake the rain lifted, and the afternoon 
sun gushed out upon a world of vine 
yards. In other words, the vines clothe 
all the little levels and vast slopes of the 
mountain-sides as far up as the cold will 
let the grapes grow. There is literally 
almost no other cultivation, and it is a 
very pretty sight. On top of the moun- 
tains are the chalets with their kine, and 
at a certain elevation the milk and the 
wine meet, while below is the water of 
the lake, so good to mix with both. Ido 
not know that the Swiss use it for that 
purpose, but there are countries where 
something of the sort would be done 

When the train put us down at Ville 
neuve, among railway people as indiffer 
ent as our own at country stations, and 
much crosser and more snubbing, the de 


mand for grapes began with the party 
who remained with the baggage, while a 
party of the second part went off to find 
the pension where we were to pass the 
next three months. The grape-seekers 
strolied up the stony, steaming streets of 
the little town, asking for grapes right 
and left, at all the shops, in their imperfect 
French, and returned to the station with 
a paper of gingerbread which they had 
bought at a jeweller’s. I do not know 
why this artist should have had it for sale, 
but he must have had it a long time, for 
it was densely inhabited. Afterward we 
found two shops in Villeneuve where they 
had the most delicious petits gdteawx, 
fresh every day, and nothing but the 
mania for unattainable grapes prevented 
the first explorers from seeing them. 

In the mean time the party of the see 
ond part had found the pension—a pretty 
stone villa overlooking the lake, under 
the boughs of tall walnut-trees, on the 
level of a high terrace. Laurel and holly 
hemmed it in on one side, and southward 
spread a pleasant garden full of roses and 
imperfectly ripening fig-trees. In the rear 
the vineyards climbed the mountains in 
irrecular breadths to the belt of walnuts. 
beyond which were only. forest and pas 


tures. I heard the roar of the torrent that 


foamed down the steep; the fountain 


plashed under the group of laurels at the 


kitchen door; the roses dripped all round 
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the house: 
below. 


and the lake lapped its shores 
Decidedly there was a sense of 
wel 

The house, which had an Italian out- 
side covered with jasmine and wistarias, 
North within. There was 
a huge hall stove, not yet heated, but on 


contessed the 


the hearth of the pleasant salon an accept- 


able fire of little logs was purring. Be- 
side it sat a lady reading, and at a table 
her daughter was painting flowers. <A lit- 
tle Italian, a very little English, a good 


} 


deal of French, helped me to understand 
that mademoiselle the landlady was mo- 
iaentarily absent, that the season was ex- 
ceptionally bad, and that these ladies were 
glad of the sunshine which we were ap- 
parently bringing with us. They spoke 
with those Suissesse voices, which are the 
sweetest and most softly modulated voices 
in the world, whether they come from the 
throat of peasant or of lady, and can make 
a transaction in eggs and butter in the 
market-place as musical as chanted verse. 
To the last these voices remained a delight, 
and the memory of them made most Ital 
ian Women’s voices a pang when we heard 
them afterward 


24 
v6 


At first we were the only people in the 
house besides these Swiss ladies and their 
son and brother, but later there came two 
ladies from Strasburg, and with them 
our circle was complete at the table and 
around the evening lamp in the drawing- 
room. lam bound to say for the circle, 
outside of ourselves, that it was a cultiva- 
ted and even intellectual company, with 
traits that provoked unusual sympathy 
and interest. But those friendly people 
are quite their own property, and I have 
no intention of compelling them to an in- 
voluntary celebrity in these pages, much 
as I should like to impart their quality to 
my narrative. In the Strasbourgeoises 
we encountered again that pathos of an 
insulted and down-trodden nationality 
which had cast its melancholy over our 
Venice of Austrian days. German by 
name and by origin, these ladies were in- 
tensely French in everything else. They 
felt themselves doomed to exile in their 
own country, they abhorred their Prus- 
sian masters, and they had no name for 
Bismarck that bad enough. Our 
Swiss, indeed, hated him almost as bitter- 
ly. Their sympathies had been wholly 
with the French, and they could not re- 


was 
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press a half-conscious dread of his prinei- 
ple of race nationality, which would be 
fatal to Switzerland, one neither in race 
nor religion, but hitherto indivisible in 
her ancient freedom. While he lives this 
fear can never die in Swiss hearts, for 
they know that if he will, he can, in a Eu 
rope where he is the only real power. 

Mademoiselle sat at the chief place of 
the table, and led the talk, imparting to 
it a flavor of humorous good sense very 
characteristic. The villa had been her fa- 
ther’s country house, and it abounded in 
a scholar’s accumulations of old books in 
divers languages. She herself knew lit- 
erature widely in the better way that it 
was once read. The memories of many 
years spent in Florence made common 
Italian ground for us, and she spoke Eng- 
lish perfectly. 

As I wish to give a complete notion of 
our household, so far as it may be honestly 
set down, I will add that the domestics 
were three. Two of them, the cook and 
the house-maid, were German Swiss, of 
middle class, who had taken service to 
earn what money they could, but mainly 
to learn French, after the custom of their 
country, where the young people of a 
French or Italian canton would in like 
manner resort to a German province. 
The third was Louis, a native, who spoke 
his own patois, and found it sufficient for 
the expression of his ideas. He was chief 
ly employed about the grounds; in-doors 
his use was mostly to mount the peculiar 
clogs used for the purpose, and rub the 
waxed floors till they shone. These floors 
were very handsome, of hard woods pret 
tily inlaid; and Louis produced an effect 
upon them that it seemed a pity to mar 
with muddy shoes. 

I do not speak of Alexis, the farmer, who 
appeared in domestic exigencies; but my 
picture would be incomplete without the 
portrait of Poppi. Poppi was the large 
house-dog, who in early life had intended 
to call himself Puppy, but he naturally 
pronounced it with a French accent. He 
was now far from young, but he was still 
Poppi. I believe he was the more strictly 
domestic in his habits because an infirmity 
of temper had betrayed him into an attack 
upon a neighbor, or a neighbor's dog, and 
it was no longer safe for him to live much 
out-of-doors. The confinement had soft- 
ened his temper, but it had rendered him 
effeminate and self-indulgent. He had, 
in fact, been spoiled by the boarders, and 
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he now expected to be present at meals, 
and to be fed with choice morsels from 
their plates. As the cold 
on he developed 


weather came 
rheumatism, and de- 
manded our sympathy as well as our hos- 
pitality. If Elise in waiting on table 
brushed him with her skirts, he set up 
a lamentable ery, and rushed up to the 
nearest guest, and put his chin on the ta- 
ble for his greater convenience in being 
comforted. At a dance which we had 
one evening Poppi insisted upon being 
present, and in his efforts to keep out of 
the way and in the apprehensions he suf- 
fered he abandoned himself to moans and 
howls that sometimes drowned the piano. 

Yet Poppi was an amiable invalid, and 
he was on terms of perfect friendship with 
the cats, of which there were three gener 
ations—Boulette, Boulette’s mother, and 
Boulette’s grandmother. They were not 
readily distinguishable from one another, 
and I really forget which it was that used 
to mount to the dining-room window 
without, and paw the glass till we let her 
in; but we all felt that great 
accomplishment, and credit 
upon us. 


it was a 

reflected 
VI. 

The vineyard began immediately be- 


hind the laurels that enclosed the house, 
and at a little distance, where the moun- 
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tain began to lift from the narrow pla 
teau, the cottage, 
with the stables and the wine-vaults un 
der the same roof. 


stood farmer’s stone 
Mademoiselle gave us 
grapes from her vines at dinner, and the 
walnut-trees seemed public property, 
though I think one was not allowed to 
knock the nuts off, but was only free of 
the windfalls. <A little later they were all 
gathered, and on a certain night the girls 
and the young men of the village have 
the custom to meet and make a frolie of 
cracking them, as they used in husking 
corn with us. Then the oil is pressed out, 
and the commune apportions each family 
its share, according to the amount of nuts 
contributed. This nut oil imparts a sen 


timent to salad which the olive cannot 


give, and mushrooms pickled in it become 
the most delicious and indigestible of all 
imaginable morsels. 


I have had dreams 
from those pickled mushrooms which, if 
I could write them out, would make my 
fortune as a romantic novelist. 

The Swiss breakfast was our old friend 
the Italian breakfast, with butter and 
Gruyére cheese added to the milk and 
coffee. We dined at one o'clock, and at 
Six or seven we supped upon a meal that 
had left off soup and added tea, in order 
to differ from the dinner. For all this, 
with our rooms, we paid what we should 
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a TA 
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POST-OFFICE, 


have paid at a 
house: 

But was such as we could not 
have got in New Hampshire for twice the 
t 
twenty-four hours, and it not only 
stimulated but supported one throughout 
the day 


New Hampshire farm- 
that is, a dollar a day each. 
the air 
re 


money. ‘stored one completely ev 


ery 


Our own air is quite as excit 
ing, but after stirring one up, it leaves him 
the whereas that 
faithful Swiss air stood by and helped out 
the from my 
forenoon’s writing and eager to walk; I 
walked all afternoon, and came in perfect- 
ly fresh to supper. 


to take consequences, 


enterprise. I rose fresh 


One can’t speak too 
well of the Swiss air, whatever one says 


of the Swiss sun 


VIL. 

Whenever it came out, or rather when- 
ever the rain stopped, we pursued our 
explorations of the neighborhood. It 
had interesting features, among 
which was the large Hotel Byron, very 
attractive and almost empty, which we 
passed every day on our way to the post- 
office in Villeneuve, and noted two pret- 
ty American shes in eye-glasses playing 


many 


croquet amid the wet shrubbery, as reso- 
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VILLENEUVE, 


lutely cheerful and as young-manless as if 
they had been in some mountain resort 
of our own. In the other direction there 
were simple villas dropped along the little 
levels and ledges, and vineyards that crept 
to the road’s edge everywhere. There was 
also acement factory, busy and prosperous ; 
and to make us quite at home, a saw-mill. 
Above all, there was the Castle of Chillon; 
and one of the first Sundays after our ar 
rival we descended the stone staircased 
steps of our gardened terrace, dripping 
with ivy and myrtle, and picked our steps 
over the muddy road to the old prison- 
fortress, where, in the ancient chapel of 
the Dukes of Savoy, we heard an excellent 
sermon from the pasteur of our parish. 
The castle was perhaps a bow-shot from 
our pension: I did not test the distance, 
having left my trusty cross-bow and cloth 
yard shafts in Boston; but that is my 
confirmed guess. In point of time it is 
much more remote, for, as the reader need 
not be reminded, it was there, or some 
castle like it, almost from the beginning, 
or at least from the day when men first 
began to fight for the possession of the 
land. The lake-dwellers are imagined to 
have had some sort of stronghold there; 
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and it is reasonably supposed that Ro- 
mans, Franks, and Burgundians had each 
fortified the rock. Count Wala, cousin 
of Charlemagne, and grandson of Charles 
Martel, was a prisoner in its dungeon in 
830 for uttering some words too true for 
an age unaccustomed to the perpetual 
veracity of our newspapers. Count Wala, 
who was also an abbot, had the misfortune 
to speak of Judith of Bavaria as *‘ the 
adulterous woman,” and when her hus 
band, Louis le Debonair, came back to the 
throne after the conspiracy of his sons, 
the lady naturally wanted Wala killed; 
but Louis compromised by throwing him 
into the rock of Chillon. This is what 
Wala’s friends say: others say that he 
was one of the conspirators against Louis. 
At any rate, he was the first great captive 
of Chillon, which was a political prison 
as long as political prisoners were needed 
in Switzerland. That is now a good while 
ago. 

Chillon fell to the princes of the house 
of Savoy in 10383, and Count Peter, whom 
they nicknamed Little Charlemagne for 
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THE CASTLE 








his prowess and his conquests, built the 
present castle, after which the barons 
of the Pays de Vaud and the Duke of 
Cophingen (whoever he may have been) 
besieged Peter in it. Perhaps they might 
have taken him. But the wine was so 
good, and the pretty girls of the country 
were so fond of dancing! They forgot 
themselves in these delights. All at once 
Little Charlemagne was upon them. He 
leaves his foree at Chillon, and goes by 
night to spy out the enemy at Villeneuve, 
returning at dawn to his people. He 
came back very gayly; when they saw 
him so joyous, *‘ What news ?” they ask 
ed. ‘‘ Fine and good,” he answers; ‘for 
by God’s help, if you will behave your 
selves well, the enemy is ours.” To 
which they cried with one voice, ‘Sei 
gneur, you have but to command.” They 
fell upon the barons and the duke, and 
killed a gratifying number of their fol 
lowers, carrying the rest back to Chillon, 
where Peter *‘ used them not as prisoners, 
but feasted them honorably. Much was 
the spoil and great the booty.” 
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Afterward Peter lost the castle, and in 
retaking it he launched fifty thousand 
shafts and arrows against it. ‘* The castle 
was not then an isolated point of rock as 
we now see it, but formed part ofa group 


of defences.’ 
VIII 


later — how 


stupid, cruel, weary 


the spirit of 


Two or three centuries 


quickly all those 


years pass under the pen! 


A RAILROAD SERVANT 


liberty and protestantism began to stir in 
the heads and hearts of the burghers of 
Berne and of Geneva. A Savoyard, 
Francis de Bonivard, prior of St. Victor, 
sympathized with them. He was noble, 
accomplished, high-placed, but he loved 
freedom of thought and act. Yet when 
a deputation of reformers came to him 
for advice, he said: ‘‘It is to be wished, 
without doubt, that the evil should be 
east out of our midst, provided that the 
You burn to reform our 
certainly it but how 
can you reform it, deformed as you are? 
You complain that the monks and priests 
are buffoons, and you are buffoons; that 
they are gamblers and drunkards, and 
the Does the hate you 


enters. 
Chureh; 


good 


needs it: 


you are same. 
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bear them come from difference or like- 
ness? You intend to overthrow our cler- 
gy and replace them by evangelical min- 
isters. That would be a very good thing 
in itself, but a very bad thing for you, 
because you have no happiness but in the 
pleasures the priests allow you. 
isters wish 


The min- 
to abolish vice, but there is 
where you will suffer most, and after hav- 
ing hated the priests because they are so 


much like you, you will hate their suc- 
cessors because they are so little like you. 
You will not have had them two years 
before you will put them down. Mean 
while, if you trust me, do one of two 
things: if you wish to remain deformed, 
as you are, do not wonder that others are 
like you; or, if you wish to reform them, 
begin by showing them how.” 

This was very odd language to use to 
a deputation of reformers, but I confess 
that it endears the memory of Bonivard 
to me. He was a thoroughly charming 
person, and not at all wise in his actions. 
Through mere folly he fell twice into the 
hands of his enemies, suffered two years’ 
imprisonment, and lost his priory. To 
get it back he laid siege to it with six men 
The siege was a failure 
He trusted his enemy the duke, and was 
thrown into Chillon, where he remained 
a sort of guest of the governor for two 
‘The duke visited the castle at the 
that time. ‘‘Then the captain 
threw me into a vault lower than the lake, 
where I remained four years. I do not 
know whether it was by order of the duke 
or from his own motion, but I do know 
that I then had so much leisure for walk 
ing that I wore in the rock which formed 
the floor of the dungeon a pathlet {vion 
net|, or little path, as if one had beaten it 
out with a hammer.” He was fastened by 
a chain four feet in length to one of the 
beautiful Gothic pillars of the vault, and 
you still see where this gentle scholar, this 
sweet humorist, this and lenient 
philosopher, paced to and fro those weary 
years like a restless beast—a captive wolf, 
or a bear in his pit. But 
never in prison. As he trod that vionnet 
out of the stone he meditated upon his 
reading, his travels, the state of the Church 
and its reform, polities, the origin of evil. 
‘*His reflections often lifted him above 
men and their imperfect works; often too 
they were marked by that skepticism 
which knowledge of the human heart 
inspires. ‘When one considers things 


and a captain. 


years. 


end of 


wise 


his soul was 
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well,’ he said, ‘one finds that it 
is easier to destroy the evil than 
to construct the good. This 
world being fashioned like an 
iss’s back, the fardel that you 
would balance in the middle will 
not stay there, but hangs over on 
the O71 her side.’ 

Bonivard was set free by the 
united forces of Berne and Ge 
neva, preaching political and re 
ligious liberty by the cannon’s 
mouth, as has had so often to hap- 
pen. That too must have seemed 
droll to Bonivard when he came 
to think it over in his humorous 
way. ‘The epoch of the Renais- 
sance and the Reformation was 
that of strong individualities and 
undaunted characters. But let no 
one imagine a resemblance be 
tween the prior of St. Victor and 
the great rebels his contempo 
raries, Luther, Zwinglius, and 
Calvin. Like them he was one 
of the learned men of his time; 
like them he learned to read the 
Evangels, and saw their light dis 
engage itself from the trembling 
gleams of tradition; but beyond 
that he has nothing in common 
with them. Bonivard is not a 
hero; he is not made to obey or 
to command; he is an artist, a 
kind of poet, who treats high mat- 
ters of theology in a humorous 
spirit; prompt of repartee, gifted 
with happy dash; his irony has 
lively point, and he likes to sea- 
son the counsels of wisdom with 
sauce piquante and rustie bon 
homie....He prepares the way 
for Calvin, while. having nothing 
of the Calvinist; he is gay, he is 
jovial; he has, even when he censures, I 
know not what air of gentleness that 
wins your heart.” 


IX 


This and all the rest that I know of 


Bonivard I learn from a charming his- 
torical and topographical study of Mon 
treux and its neighborhood, by MM. Ram 
bert, Lebert, etc. ; and I confess it at once, 
for fear some one else shall find me out by 
simply buying the book there. It leaves 
you little ground for classifying Bonivard 
with the great reformers, but it leaves you 
still less for identifying him historically 
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A BIT OF VILLENEUVE 


with Byron's great melodramatic Prisoner 


of Chillon. If the Majority have some 


where that personal consciousness with 


out which they are the Nonentity, one 


can fancy the liberal scholar, the humor 


ous philosopher, meeting the romantic 


poet, and protesting against the second 
earthly captivity that he has delivered 
him over to. Nothing could be more 
alien to Bonivard than the character of 
Byron’s prisoner; and all that equipment 
of six supposititious brothers, who perish 
one by one to intensify his sufferings, is, 
it must be confessed, odious and ridicu- 
lous when you think of the lonely yet 
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cheerful skeptic pacing his vionnet, and 
composing essays and verses as he walk 
ed. Prisoner for prisoner, even if both 
were real, the un-Byronic 
much more to my mind. 


Bonivard is 
But the poet 
had to make a Byronic Bonivard, being 
of the romantic time he was, and we can- 
not The 
mentality pervades the region; they have 
hotel after him, and 
there is a Sentier Byron leading up to it. 
Sut, on the other hand, they have called 
one of the lake steam-boats after 
vard, which, upon the whole, I 
think would be more satisfactory to him 
than the poem. At any rate, I should 
prefer it myself. 


blame him. love of his senti- 


named the nearest 


Boni- 
should 


X 


The fine Gothic chapel where we heard 
our pasteur preach was whitewashed out 
of all memory of any mural decoration 
that its earlier religion may have given 
it; but the gloss of the whitewash was 
subdued by the dim light that stole in 
through the long slits of windows. We 
sat upon very 
hard that I hope the old dukes and their 
court were protected by good stout armor 
against their obduracy, and that they had 
not to wait a quarter of an hour for the 
holy father to come walking up the rail- 
road track, as we had for our pastor. 
There were but three men in the congre- 
gation that day, and all the rest were 
with the hard, pure, plain 
faces their sex wear mostly in that coun- 
try. The choirsatin two rows of quaintly 
carved seats on each side of the pulpit, 
and the school-master of the village led 


narrow wooden seats so 


Suissesses, 


the singing, tapping his foot to keep time. 
The pastor, delicate and wan of face, and 
now no longer living, I came afterward 
to know better, and to respect greatly for 
His health 
had been broken by the hard work of a 
mountain parish, and he had vainly spent 
two winters in Nice. Now he was here 
as the assistant of the superannuated pas- 
tor of Villeneuve, who had a salary of 
$600 a year from the government; but how 
little our preacher had I dare not imagine, 
or what the pastor of the free church was 
paid by his parishioners. M.P—— was a 
man of culture far above that of the aver- 
age New England country minister of this 
day; probably he was more like a New 
England minister of the past, but with 
more of the air of the world. He wore 


his goodness and good sense. 


MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


the Genevan bands and gown, and repre- 
sented in that tabernacle of the ancient 
faith the triumph of *‘ the Religion” with 
an effectiveness that was heightened by 
the hectic brightness of his gentle, spirit- 


ual eyes; and he preached a beautiful ser 
mon from the beautiful text, ‘‘ Suffer lit- 
tle children,” teaching us that they were 
the types, not the models, of Christian per- 
fection. There was first a prayer, which 
he read; then a hymn, and one of the 
Psalms; then the sermon, very simply and 
decorously delivered ; then another hymn, 
and prayer. Here, and often again in 
Switzerland, the New England that is past 
or passing was recalled to me; these Swiss 
are like the people of our hill country in 
their faith, as well as their hard laborious 
lives: only they sang with sweeter voices 
than our women. 

The wood-carving of the chapel, which 
must have been of the fourteenth century 
or earlier, was delightfully grotesque, and 
all the queerer for its contrast with the 
Protestant, the Calvinistic, whitewash 
which one of our fellow-boarders found 
here in the chapel and elsewhere in the 
castle un peu vulgaire—as if he were a 
Boston man. But the whole place was 
very clean, and up the corner of one of 
the courts ran a strip of Virginia creeper, 
which the Swiss call the Canada vine, 
blood red with autumn. There was also 
a rose-tree sixteen years old stretching its 
arms abroad over the ancient masonry, 
and feeling itself still young in that shel- 
tered place. 

We saw it when we came later to do 
the whole castle, and to revere the dun 
where Bonivard wore his vionnet 
in the rock. I will not trouble the read- 
er with much about the Hall of Justice 
and the Chamber of Tortures opening out 
of it, with the pulley for the rack former- 
ly used in cross- questioning prisoners. 
These places were very interesting, and 
so were the bedchambers of the duke and 
duchess, and the great Hall of the Knights. 
The wells or pits, armed round with knife 
points, against which the prisoner struck 
when hurled down through them into the 
lake, have long had their wicked throats 
choked with sand; and the bed hewn out 
of the rock, where the condemned slept 
the night before execution, is no longer 
used for that purpose—possibly because 
the only prisoners now in Chillon are sol- 
diers punished for such social offences as 
tipsiness. But the place was all charming- 
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ly medizwval, and the more so for acertain 
rudeness of decoration, The artistic mer- 
it was purely architectural, and this made 
perhaps most distinctly in the 
Longfellow 


itself felt 


prison vaults, which pro- 


nounced ‘‘the most delightful dungeon” 
he had ever seen. A great rose-tree over 
hung the entrance, and within we found 
wholesome, and picturesque. 


like 


them dry, 
The pillars 
a living the 
which the vault was half hewn; but the 
the 
chained still hung from them. 


beautiful Gothie rose 


crowth from rock, out of 


iron rings to whieh prisoners were 
The eol- 
names, and 


umns were scribbled full of 


Byron’s was among the rest. The vion- 
net of Bonivard was there, beside one of 
the pillars, plain enough, worn two inch 
es deep and three feet long in the hard 
Words cannot add to the pathos 


stone. 


of it 


ONE 
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XI. 

Nothing could be more nobly pictu 
resque than the outside of Chillon. Its 
base is beaten by the waves of the lake, to 
which it presents wide masses of irregu 
larly curving wall, pierced by narrow 
windows, and surmounted by Mansard 
Wild growths of vines and shrubs 
break the broad surfaces of the wall, and 
out of the shoulders of one of the towers 
The water 


roofs. 


springs a tall young fir-tree. 
at its base is intensely blue and unfathom- 
ably deep. This is what nature has done; 


as for men, they have hugely painted the 
lakeward wall of the castle with the arms 
of the Canton Vaud, which are nearly as 
ugly as the arms of Ohio; and they have 
wrought into the roof of the tallest tower 
with tiles of a paler tint the word ‘‘ Chile 
lon,” so that you cannot possibly mistake 


it for any other castle. 


OF THE FOUNTAINS. 
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HELPED TO MAKE 


XIT. 

First and last, we hung about Chillon 
a good deal, both by land and by water. 
For the latter purpose we had to hire a 
boat; and deceived by the fact that the 
owner spoke a Latin dialect, I attempted 
to beat him down from his demand of a 
france an hour. ‘‘ It’s too much,” I eried. 
‘*Tt’s the price,” he answered, laconically. 
Clearly I was to take it or leave it, and 
I took it. We did not find our fellow- 
republicans flatteringly polite, but we 
found them firm, and, for all I know, 
honest. At least they seemed as honest 
as we were, and that is saying a great 
deal. What struck us from the begin- 
ning was the surliness of the men and the 
industry of the women; and I am per- 
suaded that the Swiss government is really 
carried on by the house-keeping sex. At 
any rate, the postmaster of Villeneuve 
was a woman; her little girl brought the 
mail up from the railway station in a 


THE HAY IN THE MARSHES.” 


hand-eart, and her old mother helped her 
to understand my French. They were 
rather cross about it, and one day, with 
the assistance of a child in arms, they de- 
feated me in an attempt I made to get a 
postal order. I dare Say they thought it 
quite a triumph; but it was not so very 
much to be proud of. At that period my 
French, always spoken with the Venetian 
accent of the friend with whom I had 
studied it many years before, was taking 
on strange and wilful characteristics, 
which would have disabled me in the 
presence of a much less formidable force. 
I think the only person really able to in 
terpret me was the amiable mistress of 
the Croix Blanche, to whose hostelry I 
went every day for my after-dinner coffee. 
She knew what I wanted whenever I ask- 
ed for it, and I simplified my wants so as 
to meet her in the same spirit. The inn 
stood midway of the village street that 
for hundreds of yards had followed the 
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curve of the lake shore with its two lines 
At-one end of it 
stood a tower springing out of an almost 


of high stone houses. 
fabulous past; then you came to the first 
of three plashing fountains, where cattle 
and 
vegetables 


bareheaded 
for the pot. 
Aloft swung the lamps that lighted the 
village, on the 
street. | was 
ascribed to 


were always drinking, 


washing 


girls 


ropes stretching across 

distinetion 
for the antiquity 
of this method of street lighting There 


were numbers of useful shops along the 


believe some 


Villeneuve 


street, which wandered out into the coun 
try on the levels of the Rhone, where the 
mountains presently shut in so close that 
there was scarcely room for the railway 
What finally became of 
the highway I don’t know. One day I 
tried to run it but after a long 
chase I was glad to get myself brought 
the 


to get through 
down. 


back in a diligence from next vil- 


lage. 
The road became a street and 
be so with an abruptness that 


ceased to 
admitted 
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THE FOUNTAINS. 


nothing of suburban hesitation or com 
promise, and Villeneuve, as far as it went, 
was a solid wall of houses on either side 
It was called Villeneuve because it was so 
very, very old; and in the level beyond it 
is placed the scene of the great Helvetian 
victory over the Romans, when the Swiss 
made their invaders pass under the yoke. 
I do not know that Villeneuve witnessed 
that incident, but it looks and smells old 
enough to have done so. It is reasonably 
picturesque in a semi-Italian,semi-French 
fashion, but it is to the nose that it makes 
its chief appeal. Every house has a cher 
ished manure heap in its back yard, sym 
metrically shaped, with the projecting 
edges of the straw neatly braided: it is a 
source of family pride as well as profit. 
But it is chiefly the odor of world-old 
human occupation, otherwise indescrib- 
able, that pervades the air of Villeneuve, 
and makes the mildest of foreign sojourn- 
ers long for the application of a little dyn- 
amite to its ancient houses. Our towns 
are perhaps the ugliest in the world, but 
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how open to the sun and wind they are! 
how free, how pure, how wholesome! 

On week-days a cart sometimes passed 
through Villeneuve with a most dispro- 
portionate banging over the cobble-stones, 
but usually the walls reverberated the 
soft tinkle of cow-bells as the kine wound 
through from pasture to pasture and lin 
gered at the fountains. On Sundays the 
street was reasonably full of young men 
in the peg-top trousers which the Swiss 
still cling to, making eyes at the girls 
in the upper windows. These were the 
only times when I saw women of any age 


465 
idle. Sometimes through the open door | 
caught a glimpse of a group of them busy 
with their work, while a little girl read to 
them. Once ina crowded café, where half 
a hundred men were smoking and drink 
the 
my coffee put down a 


ing and chattering, who served 
Victor 
But mostly 
their literary employments did not go be 


irl 
volume of 
Hugo's poems to bring it. 


yond driving the cows to pasture and 


washing clothes in the lake, where they 
beat the linen with far-echoing blows of 
their paddles. They helped to make the 
hay on the marshes beyond the village, 
and they greatly outnumbered the men in 
the labors of the vintage. They were sel- 
dom pretty either in face or figure; they 


seemed all to have some stage of goitre; 
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but their manners were charming, and 
their voices, as I have said, angelically 
sweet. Our pasteur’s wife said that there 
was a great deal of pauperism in Ville- 
neuve, the 


the men and the disorder of the women” 


‘because of drunkenness of 


only one man drunk in the 


but I saw 
| 


street there, and what the disorders of the 
women were [don’t know. Possibly their 
labors in the field made them poor house 
keepers, though this is mere conjecture. 
but the 
couple seeking it must go before a magis- 
trate years 


and insist that they continue to desire it. 


Divorce is theoretically easy, 


every four months for two 
This makes it rather uncommon. 

If the 
their lives of toil stunted and coarsened 
them, the men, with greater apparent lei 
were the 
young I noticed the frequency of what 
thin 
The 
Vaudois as I saw them were at no age a 
merry folk. In the fields they toiled si 
lently; in the cafés, where they were suffi- 


women were not good-looking, if 


sure, no handsomer. Among 
may be called the republican face 


and aquiline, whether dark or fair. 


ciently noisy over their new wine, they 
talked without laughter, and without the 
shrugs and gestures that enliven conver 
sation among other Latin peoples. They 
hard-favored and taci- 
turnity that with their mountain scenery 
reminded me of New 


had a grimness 
England now and 
again, and gave me the bewildered sense 
of having dropped down in some little an- 
terior America. 
that marked a great difference from our 
civilization, and that was the prevalence 
of uniforms, for which the Swiss have the 
true European fondness. 


But there was one thing 


This is natural 
in a people whose men all are or have 
the war footing on 
which the little republic is obliged to keep 
a large force in that ridiculous army-rid- 
den Europe must largely account for the 
abandonment of the peaceful industries 
But the men are off at the 
mountain chalets too, and they are away 


been soldiers; and 


to women. 


in all lands, keeping hotels, and amassing 
from the eandle-ends of the travelling 
public the fortune with which all Swiss 
hope to return home to die. 


XII 


Sometimes the country people I met 
greeted me, as sometimes they still do in 
New Hampshire, but commonly they pass- 
I think the mountains must 
have had something to do with stilling 


ed in silence. 
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the people: 
they rise such bulks of silence. 


far and near, on every hand, 
The chief 
of their stately company was always the 
Dent-du-Midi, which alone remains per 
petually snow-covered, and which, when 
not hooded in the rain-bearing mists of that 
most rainy autumn, gave back the chan- 
ging light of every hour with new splen 
dors, though of course it was most beau 
tiful in the early sunsets. Then its cold 
warmed and softened 
thing supernally rosy, while all the other 
peaks were brown and purple, and its vast 
silence was thrilled with a divine message 
that spoke to the eye. Across the lake 
and on its farther shores the mountains 
were dimly blue; but nearer, in the first 
days of our sojourn, they were green 
their tops. Away up there we could see 
the lofty steeps and slopes of the summer 
pastures, and set low among them the cha 
lets where the herdsmen dwelt. None of 
the mountains seemed so bare and sterile 
as Mount Washington, and though they 
were on a sensibly vaster scale than the 
White Mountains generally, I remember- 
ed the grandeur of Chocorua and Kear 
But my national 
not to say my hemispheric—pride suffered 
a terrible blow as the season advanced. I 
had bragged all my life of the glories of 
our American autumnal foliage, which | 
had, in common with the rest of my coun 
trymen, complacently denied to all the 
rest of the world. Yet here, before my 
very eyes, the same beautiful miracle was 
wrought. Day after day the trees on the 
mountain-sides changed, and kindled and 
softly smouldered in a thousand delicate 
dyes, till all their mighty flanks seemed 
draped in the mingling hues of Indian 
shawls. Shall I own that while this was 
not the fiery gorgeousness of our autumn 
leaves in their effect, there was something 
tenderer, richer, more tastefully lovely ? 
Never! 

The clouds lowering, and as it were 
loafing along, among the tops and crags, 
were a perpetual amusement, and when 
the first cold came it was odd to see a 
cloud in a sky otherwise clear stoop upon 
crest, and after lingering there 
awhile drift off about its business, and 
leave the mountain all white with snow. 
This grew more and more frequent, and 
at last, after a long rain, we looked out 
on the mountains whitened all round us 
far down their sides. It was still sum 
mer green and summer bloom in the val- 


SnOoWS into some 


sarge in their presence. 


some 
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ley, and the black firs stuck up like spears 
from the winter of the heights, as if in a 
picture. The moon blackened 
the mountains below the crags of snow, 


which shone out 


rose and 


above like one of her 
own dead landscapes. Slowly the win 
ter descended, SnOW after snow, keeping a 
line beautifully straight along the moun 
tain-sides, till it reached the valley and 
put out last. The 
hard-wood leaves, and 
brown along the 
lower ranges; the pines straggled high 
up into the snows 


our garden roses at 


trees lost their 


stretched dim and 


The Jura, far across 
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the lake, was vaguely roseate, with an ef 
fect of perpetual sunset; the Dent-du 
Midi lost the distinction of its eternal 
drifts: and the cold not ouly descended 
upon wus, but the hills all 
round us hemmed us in with a lateral 
pressure that pierced and chilled to the 
marrow. The mud froze,and we walked 
to church dry-shod, 


from frozen 


It was quite time to 
fire the vestibule stove, which, after fight 
ing hard and smoking rebelliously at first, 
sobered down to its winter work, and af- 
forded Poppi’s rheumatism the comfort 
for which he had long pined. 
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N the spring of 1885 the Copyright 
| League in New York, which is an as- 
sociation of American authors who wish 
to secure the enjoyment of copyright in 
this country by foreign authors, happily 
planned a series of readings by noted 
writers from their own works. The ob- 
ject was to raise a fund for the payment of 
the expenses of the League in prosecuting 
the good work. Two afternoons were de- 
voted to the entertainment at the Madison 
Square Theatre. The audiences were very 
large and brilliant, and the pecuniary re- 
sults were very satisfactory. 

Early in the last spring a committee of 
ladies in Boston, desirous of aiding the 
Longfellow Memorial at Cambridge, 
which will take the form of a pleasure- 
ground, with a personal commemoration 
of the poet in some form of art, recalling 
the success of the enterprise in New York, 
proposed an afternoon of similar readings 
at the Boston Museum, and secured the 
consent of a large number of well-known 
authors to read selections from their 
works. The project ‘‘took the town.” 
The price of seats was very large. It was 
three dollars for the poorest places, and 
five dollars for all the rest, and at the ap- 
pointed hour the curtain rose, and dis 
closed a group of authors upon the stage, 
who looked upon ‘such an audience as is 
seldom seen in any theatre or hall. The 
result here too was most satisfactory, and 
the memorial fund was greatly increased 
by what was in the truest sense a labor of 
love, for no author was ever more sincere- 
ly beloved by his fellow-authors of every 
degree than Longfellow. 

It was natural, therefore, as the pros- 
pect of some amendment in the law favor- 
able to the design of the Copyright League 
seemed to be this winter more promising 
than ever before, that the League should 
resort to a repetition of the scheme of two 
years ago to fill its treasury for a new 
‘ampaign. <A reading to occupy two af- 
ternoons was planned, and the necessary 
business arrangements were admirably 
managed by the executive officers. They 
asked Mr. Lowell, the president of the 
League and one of the few acknowledged 

chiefs of American letters, to give to the 
occasion the charm and the prestige of his 
presence as chairman, and he cordially 
cabled his assent from England. The 


Chiter’s Easy Chair. 


committee then made a selection of au- 
thors as readers which should well illus- 
trate the working literary guild of the 
time, including some of the men whose 
names are most familiar in our current 
literature, and who should represent not 
only the whole country and the national- 
ity of the movement, but also the gratify 
ing fact that our literature is now in no 
sense local, as it has been hitherto, and 
that it begins to have a characteristic na- 
tional flavor. 

The pleasant and sociable Chickering 
Hall was chosen as the scene of the read 
ings, and in the midst of a heavy and 
dismal autumn rain the hour arrived. 
The spectacle then was that which man- 
agers like to see. The rain had lost its 
preventive power. <A great throng press 
ed into the hall, and as the clock indi- 
cated two, the authors who were to read 
and other authors and professional men 
came upon the platform, Mr. Lowell and 
Bishop Potter seating themselves in the 
chairs of official honor. The clock might 
say two, but it was useless to try to begin. 
The humming and jostling crowd was 
still entering, and it was some time before 
it was practicable for Bishop Potter to be 
heard. Then, in a brief speech of singu 
lar and characteristic grace and felicity 
and humor, he presented Mr. Lowell. 

After a few words of good-humored 
deprecation, Mr. Lowell proceeded to de- 
liver an address upon American litera- 
ture, which was w most admirable al- 
though rapid summary of the subject. It 
was full of incisive perception, wit, sym 
pathy, fine criticism, and just proportion, 
which, as always with Mr. Lowell, seem- 
ed to be the mere overflow of a full mind. 
It was the word of a master, which at once 
invested the occasion with dignity and 
made it memorable. On the second af 
ternoon, when the hall, the day being 
clear and crisp, was even fuller, if possi- 
ble, than on the preceding day, Mr. Low- 
ell began the readings with three or four 
of his own poems, and all of the gentle- 
men who took part felt undoubtedly that 
the event of most permanent interest 
during the two days was the reading of 
‘**Zekle crep’ up” by its author. 

Mr. Lowell’s remarks upon the subject 
of copyright, expressed in the most com- 
pact form, gave the view of the League, that 
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the moral difference between conveying a 
book which a man has bought and a book 
which he has written is imperceptible. 
The question involved is whether Ameri- 
can character and life shall be moulded 
»y foreign literature, and whether this 


country alone among the great nations 
of all time shall make a literature of its 
own impossible. As to practical mea 
sures to prevent such a calamity, Mr. 
Lowell said frankly that he cordially fa- 
vored any course which would be a be- 
ginning toward the end sought. That is 
to say, he would not oppose a measure be- 
cause it did not provide at once for all 
rights that might be claimed for the for 
eign author, so lone as it secured to him 
As the spirit of his address 
is undoubtedly the general feeling, a hap 


a copyright 


py result does not seem to be indefinitely 
postponed. 

The readings that followed the delight- 
ful address of Mr. Lowell were remark- 
able for the revelation of the fact that 
there is already both the genius and the 
material from which a national literature 
may be developed. There was searcely 
anything read which had not a character 
istic American quality, something which 
is not found in the literature of any other 
country, and which is not limited to any 
particular part of this country. This was 
striking throughout, from Mr. Lowell’s 
delicious Yankee lyrie of ‘‘ The Courtin’” 
to Mr. Riley’s homespun Hoosier ballad, 
which was the last word héard, the bonne 
bouche which the audience carried away. 
It was indeed exceedingly interesting to 
remark that the readings were in them- 
selves a powerful argument for the pur- 
pose sought by the Copyright League. 
Who reads an American book? sneered 
the clever Englishman seventy years ago. 
Who wouldn’t read an American book, if 
America would permit it? is the question 
with which the thoughtful listener to the 
readings might triumphantly counter Syd- 
ney Smith’s. 

And they were not only very thought- 
ful but very generous listeners who crowd- 
ed the hall, in which long lines of ladies 
stood patiently behind the seats, through 
all the readings, to the very end. The 
sympathy and good feeling were remark- 
able. No reader, however indistinetly he 
may have been heard, or whatever his 
performance may have been, was permit- 
ted to sit down without his share of cor- 
dial applause. Doubtless there were gra- 


dations of sound, and the favorites of the 
hour were plainly indicated, but ‘* with 
out prejudice” to the most sensitive ap- 
prehension. The occasion was unique, 
and not of a kind to be often repeated. 

But not only did it gratify the natural 
desire to see many authors in whom the 
public is peculiarly interested, and to hear 
them read their own works, but it pre- 
sented from a living master in our litera- 
ture a striking survey of its progress, and 
in him and in those who followed him an 
illustration of its tendency, its quality, 
and its possibility; and it foreed home 
upon the public mind more powerfully 
than it could be otherwise urged the ques- 
tion, Shall the plain promise of that liter- 
ature be blighted or cherished ? 

SOME years ago an accomplished diplo- 
mate at Washington, the representative 
of a power not of the first importance, ex- 
pressed his regret to a friend that he could 
not give dinners, ‘* because,” he said, ‘‘ my 
government is poor, and I cannot afford 
it.” The conversation occurred at the 
profuse and splendid table of a rich and 
courteous host, whose feasts were of great 
fame, and whose invitations were creden- 
tials of admission to the best society. A 
young diplomatic comrade who sat by 
heard the remark, and smiled as he said: 
‘‘My government is poorer than yours, 
and I am but lately arrived. But what is 
diplomacy without dinners? and I am go- 
ing to give one. It will not be like this, 
but the splendor is not an essential part 
of the feast. I shall give a plain and 
cheap dinner, to which I invite you both.” 

His manner was gay, and his invitation 
was gayly and gladly accepted, because he 
was one of the delightful men in Wash- 
ington. His colleague, however, who had 
spoken first, shrugged his shoulders, and 
said that for his part he couldn't do it; he 
couldn’t ask people to come to his house 
and eat a poor dinner. ‘‘ Not so fast,” re- 
plied his friend; ‘‘ I didn’t say a poor din- 
ner, but a plain and cheap dinner. I hope 
it will be good, nevertheless, although 
there may be no baked carp or stewed 
nightingales’ tongues. 3ut come and 
see.” 

The young Minister of the small and 
poor kingdom was one of the most accom- 
plished men in Washington. He was 
known to have corrected a Justice of the 
Supreme Court in regard to a decision of 
a United States Court in a Western State, 














and to have made the correction in Eng- 
lish, which was a foreign tongue to him, 
but in English so exquisitely chosen and 
urbanely expressed that the Justice was 
probably unconscious of the mortification 
of the correction. The young Minister 
had no foolish, fond reserves. *‘ My gov 
ernment is poor, 1 am poor, we are all 
poor in my country,” he said, ‘‘and I and 
my secretary work like day-laborers here 
in Washington to acquire and to report 
necessary information to my govern 
ment.”” But nobody was more sought; 
there was nobody whose coming more 
surely brought pleasure to any cirele than 
that of the young Minister. 

The day of the dinner came, and a plain- 
er and a pleasanter dinner was never 
known in Washington. Every guest, 
from the Secretary of State and the Eng- 
lish Envoy to all their neighbors at table, 
gave every week, indeed, repasts much 
more magnificent. But the simple din- 
ner, admirably cooked and served, with 
out display of table service, without the 
carp and nightingales’ tongues, but with 
the enlivening and inspiring charm of the 
host and the welcome variety of plainness 
after the luxurious extravagance and os 
tentation of the usual dinner, was so fresh 
and delightful that the satisfaction and 
pleasure were universal, and the skeptical 
colleague who had thought great cost es 
sential to a successful dinner owned him- 
self converted, and the next month ven- 
tured upon a similar feast, and with the 
same success. 

The courage of the young Minister is al 
most universally wanting in what is call 
ed good society. If the social entertain- 
ment cannot be as costly as that of the 
household which is very much richer, it 
must be abandoned. But in New York, 
as in every great city, the nrost expensive 
and extravagant feasts and balls are not 
the pleasantest, and obviously if nobody 
is to open his or her house who cannot 
dress as richly and offer as superb a sup- 
per as the chief Dives or Croesus in town, 
society will be reduced to the very lowest 
terms. The Easy Chair would respectfully 
recommend to débutantes and to their par- 
ents a careful course of reading in Thack- 
eray’s Book of Snobs, and also an instruc- 
tive paper by the same social philosopher 
upon A Little Dinner at Timmins’s. In 
his Karly and Late Papers also there are 
most amusing and valuable treatises upon 
dinners in Paris. 
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If the pupils to whom these essays are 
recommended can command the time, and 
would extend their study into other works 
of the same author, their sense of humor 
and of the fitness of things would be so re 
enforced that they would not shrink from 
asking their young friends to a little dance 
oreven toa little dinner, without the fear 
of social Gorgons and Chimeras dire before 
theireyes. IfSophonisba’s father is worth 
a great many millions of dollars, and 
chooses to fill his house with wonderful 
bric-a-brac, and to wash 1t every morning 
in Tokay—should that be his faney—why 
should Sophonisba’s young friends hesitate 
to ask her to a merry dance, with no brie 
a-brac and no Tokay whatever, but plain 
mahogany and ices, salads and sandwiches? 
It is the fun and the cool refreshment af- 
ter the dance, not the ormolu and the mal- 
achite, and the marvellous masses of or 
chids, and the solid gold and silver service, 
and strawberries in January and peaches 
in March, which make the pleasure of the 
evening. 

Besides, if rich people entertain as they 
please, why do not poorer people entertain 
as they please? Will you refuse to ask 
your friends because you cannot serve or 
tolans upon Dresden china and gold, or 
ll the 


boys in Venetian glass, as your neighbor 


pour Schloss Johannisberger for a 


? To puta truth in a homely way, 
you are as good as he, if not as rich, and 


does 


why should you permit him unconsciously 
to bully you because he is richer than you? 
Mothers and fathers deplore the extrava 
gance, the late hours, of society, the wan 
ton dressing, the utter vanity and vexation, 
of the social tread-mill. And lo! a little 
courage, a little spirit, a little good sense, 
in practice upon the part of a very few 
sensible persons, would relieve the press- 
ure. 

It is plainly, however, very hard to com- 
mand that courage and combination. But 
it is so also in other and more important 
affairs. It is universally agreed, for in 
stance, that the excitement of a Presiden 
tial campaign is a very serious injury to 
the business interests of the country. The 
campaign is needlessly prolonged, and con 
sequently much more expensive. The rem 
edy is obvious. The two national commit 
tees—a body of less than a hundred men 
could agree to call the nominating conven- 
tions later, in September perhaps, as for 
State elections, and the campaign would be 
reduced to two months, with an immense 
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advantage in every way to every interest 
in the land. But nobody has the pluck 
to insist upon it, and nothing is done. 

The great multitude of young persons 
and their parents in society are not very 
rich, but they suffer themselves to be 
dragged captive at the chariot wheels of 
great fortunes. Timmins will not give 
a pleasant, reasonable dinner within his 
means; he must rival in a way the ban- 
quets of Lord Guloseton, and the result is 
absurdly comical. There is a due propor- 
tion, a proper keeping, in all things. <A 
supper that costs five hundred dollars is 
ludicrous upon the table of 'Timmins, in 
his modest house, plainly furnished. Ev 
ery guest, so to speak, feels the strain. The 
feast seems to creak, and the tables, in good 
truth, to groan, with the conscious dispro- 
portion. 

It is a wise proverb which urges us to 
do in Rome what the Romans do. But 
in Rome the Conte with a thousand scudi 
a year does not assume to entertain like 
his friend the Principe with a revenue of 
a million. Conte and Principe are equal- 
ly noble, but not equally rich. When 
William of Orange, in a plain suit, re- 
ceived Philip Sidney, the ambassador of 
Elizabeth, blazing in scarlet and gold, 
their greeting was that of friends, and 
neither of them was troubled by the clothes 
of the other. Suppose we try, madam, 
not to be troubled by the riches of our 
neighbors ? 

THERE is a pretty game among children 
in which one whispers a little story to his 
neighbor, who repeats it to his neighbor, 
When 


all have heard and repeated, the first play- 


and so in turn around the circle. 


er tells the original story which he started 
upon its journey, and the last tells what 
The re- 
sult is amusing, but it is also suggestive. 
The first player may say that he saw a girl 
whirling an old rat at the fountain. The 
last may announce that Whararat is the 
oldest mountain inthe world. The game 
might be called playing at history. For 
many of the accepted traditions even of 
comparatively recent events are of a sim- 
ilar accuracy. 

The little game also throws light upon 
the wisdom and necessity of rules of evi- 
dence. The reports of eye-witnesses of 
the same events differ singularly. Sylvio 
and Sylvia drive in the lovely afternoon, 
and after their return he says to her in- 


it has become in the repetition. 


cidentally that they met the miller at the 
top of the hill, near the beech-tree. 

‘*Oh no, my dear,” replies Sylvia; ‘‘it 
was at the foot of the hill, by the mill.” 

‘*My dear, I am sure.” 

‘My dear, I am positive.”’ 

**Oh no, dear.” 

**Oh yes, dear.” 

‘*My dear, how very foolish!” 

‘Certainly, dear, you are very absurd.” 

“Sylvia, I will go to the stake upon it.” 

**Svlvio, scissors forever!” 

They meet the miller the next day, and 
simultaneously inquire whether they en- 
countered him on the day before at the 
top of the hill or the foot. Neither, he 
answers; it was two miles from the beech- 
tree and three from the mill. Sylvio and 
Sylvia both exclaim in chorus, ‘‘ Well, 
now, | thought Yes, they thought, 
but they did not think correctly. Histor- 
ical science and comparative inquiry are 
not only abolishing old legends and trans- 
forming lovely traditions into sun myths, 
but they are dissipating modern stories; 
the dying words of famous men; the Mes- 
sieurs, tirez les premiers! at Fontenoy, 
and the Up, Guards, and at them ! at Wa- 
terloo. The neat repartee, the eloquence 
that left the House too profoundly affect- 
ed to deliberate, the original of the noy- 
elist’s greatest creation—they are all van- 
ishing like frost foliage at sunrise. 

It is already necessary to remind the 
reader to beware of regarding the news in 
the morning paper as fact. A good motto 
for the paper would be, ‘* Important, if 
true,” or, *‘ All rights reserved”—especially 
the right of contradiction to-morrow morn- 
ing. Now one story disproved cracks all 
the rest. If the President of the Senate 
did not say, as was reported upon unques- 
tionable authority, that the Speaker of the 
House was a cur, how can we reasonably 
suppose that the Speaker of the House 
said, as was asserted by a gentleman of 
unimpeachable veracity, that the Presi- 
dent of the Senate was a crank? If the 
newspapers leave even their own news 
glimmering and uncertain, what shall we 
think of history, or of that delightful de- 
tail which constitutes its chief charm ?/ 
Macaulay is generally held to be the most 
fascinating of historians, and his ingen- 
ious biographer, Mr. Morrison, attributes 
the fascination to his skilful narrative 
and disposition of what artists call bits of 
color and picturesque effects. It is not 
only the main fact that he records as of 
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the flight of James IT., but the description 
of costume and place, the pictures on the 
vall, the earpet on the stairs, the h ippy 
mot, the satin and the plume, and the se 
cret door. 

if the 
that the 


sweeps away like cobwebs these pretty 


irrepressible student points 


are inaccurate, and 


B 
t 


ou » details 
tra 
ditions. how much more than the tradition 
Its moral and suggestion and po 
etic improvement al h 
If Jefferson, the accepted incarnation of 
did ride 


alone to the Capitol on horseback, and dis 


coes ! 
1 disappear with it 


Democratic simplicity, not up 
mount and tie his horse to the paling, and 
vo into the Senate-Chamber and take the 
oath and deliver the speech, then descend 
the steps, untie his horse, mount again, 
and return solitary to his house, where 
shall the orator turn for a glittering point 
to his plea for economy, or for a pretty 
feather for shaft it 
There is no more familiar tradition than 


his to drive home ? 


this, and none more serviceable. Butalas! 
that it must be said of Jefferson’s horse, 
in the obituary slang, ‘‘ Gone to meet the 
wolf of Romulus and Remus!” 

The story was recently revived, but it is 
apocryphal. It is one of the pretty le 
gends that gradually grow about the mem- 
ory of noted men, and which are proba- 
bly due to the feeling that, like venera- 
ble ruins, they need clustering and trailing 
vines and foliage to make them romantic. 

sut the news of to-day may console itself 
with the reflection that it is reported as 
accurately as that of nearly ninety years 
ago. Indeed, the inaccuracy of this par 
ticular legend is almost as striking as that 
of any reported contemporary incident. 
Randall quotes from the Travels of John 
Davis, whom he calls an English eye-wit 
ness, the statement that ‘‘ his dress was of 
plain cloth, and he rode on horseback to 
the Capitol without a single guard or 
even servant in his 
without assistance, and hitched the bridle 
of his horse to the palisades.”” But the 
National Intelligencer of March 6, 1801, 
then edited by Samuel H. Smith, describes 
a morning salute of cannon and a military 


train, dismounted 


parade in front of Mr. Jefferson's lodg 
another authority 
Capitol. The 


ings, which are said by 
to have been near the ac 


] 


count proceeds : 


Thomas Jefferson, attend 


fellow-citizens, 


‘At twelve o'clock 
by a number of his 
were many members of Congress, repaired to 
Capitol,” 


Vou 


among wh 
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which he entered ‘‘ undera discharge from 
the artillery.” 
Here 


the implication that he wa 


the 


are no horse, no solitude: and 


and rode 


ikea, 


saddle nor in a 


Duane, in the A 


neither in carriage, 
IS 1 navoidable 


the 


the salutes of cannon. 


urora, 


speaks of ‘‘immense” assembly and 
He even states the 
number of persons in the Senate-Chamber 


1140, of wl 154 


it in this audience **t 


as om about were ladies, 


and adds th here ap- 
to be a calm and exquisite diffu 
delight.” The old Senate-C 
ld 

t 


five hundred persons, and the 


peared 


sion of ham 


ber, however, could have he scarcely 


exquisite 


delight could not have been apparent to 


a tough old Federalist who thought Tom 


Jefferson and the Old Nick synonymous 
‘ter 


The Intelligencer says that 


Mr. Jefferson took the 


words. 
oath there was an- 


} 


other salute, and 


n this account the demon of 
The 
levee. 


But even i 
inaccuracy is somewhere lurking. 
impression conveyed is that of : 
But Mrs. Smith, the wife of the 
the Intelligencer, is said by a correspond 
the Evening Post some years since 


editor ot 


ent of 
of the inau 
guration, which was published in Mrs. 
Hale's Magazine for November, 1831, in 
which she says of Mr. Jefferson: 


He 


to have written an account 


from his | 
ded by fi 


fellow lodge TS. ee 


was seen walking 


listant, atter 


who were his 


nt walked ! two or thre 
n who lodged in 


1iome with 
At din 


*> Same house d 
ylace at the bottom of 


< his accustome 


new static liciting from hi 


atic friends any new ention or cout 

ntleman from Baltimore 
lly sat next to | 

‘I would advis« 

“toto 

lways idegroom 


before offerir 
» mornil 


The d Mrs. 


Smith mentions no military parade or sa- 


etails throughout. 


vary 
lute, and says that only about a dozen 
ladies were present in the Senate-Cham- 
ber. The two accounts differ also to 
the fact the 


oath before or after the delivery of his 


as 
whether Mr. Jefferson took 
address. But nowhere is there any men- 
tion of the horse, or of the tying to the 
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paling, or of the unattended entry into 
the C 
extraordinary 


been an 


Mr. 


wpitol. which would have 


proceeding even for 
Jefferson 
The familiar story 


the 


is plainly a part of 
His 


naturally desired to contemplate him as 


Jefferson legend. worshippers 


doing what ideal democratic simplicity 


required. His inauguration was the av 
atar of pure popular government. Far 
* the the 
monarchical pomp of a carriage and a 


from people's” President be 


procession! The high-priest of the Demos 


proceeds to the function of directing the 


administration of a great government 


a Virginia planter goes to market. Beau 


as 
tiful! It is fine, but it 
Yet the tale points a rhetorical period. 
And since in fact Mr. Jefferson acted in 
matter 


is not history. 


: , 
this with 


and a 
proper regard for the decencies of the sit 


common - sense 
uation, we mav suppose that the equally 
popular levend of his receiving a foreign 
minister in dressing-gown and slippers is 
only another form of the Jefferson myth. 
York dur 
ing this winter has been more interesting, 


THE musical season in New 


probably, than In any other great eity mn 


the world. There is an irresistible ten 
the talent the 
United States, and New York is the city 


which for such purposes has no serious 


dency of best musical to 


} 


American rival. Chicago is an amazing 


city. but even in Chicago the great artists 
of the stage, of every kind, come as visitors, 
and are always anticipating their return 
to New York It is from New York that 
they make excursions, and although the 


regard 


word cannot be safely uttered, they 


their visits elsewhere as trips into the 
provinces 


It is, 
not 


nowever, true that New York is 


an absolute and supreme centre o 


] 
} 


he country like 


- 
i 
London of England and 


{ 
{ 
Paris of France, 
Chicag 


while, on the other hand, 


o and San Francisco and Cincin 


1ati and Baltimore and Boston are not 
capitals in the same sense as Munich and 
Dresden and Vienna. There is probably 
a stronger local attachment and pride in 
of the other cities 
New York. 
more striking than the want of this feel 


ing in New York 


Ly or 


many in this country 


than in Indeed, nothing is 
Nobody feels especial 


personally or ashamed of 


proud 
events in this great city. You may walk 
eastern 
side, and you have walked out of America 


over to certain quarters on the 


MONTHLY 


MAGAZINE. 


and the English language into a foreign 
realm where nothing suggests the United 
States, and where the Declaration of In- 
dependence and Magna Charta are equally 
UnKNnOWN. 

The feeling of New-Yorkers for New 
York is less that of the citizen for his home 
than that of the guest for his hotel. It 
is the finest of its kind, and in the most 
modern taste. It supplies every comfort 
and every luxury. But it is a phantas 
magoria, an ever-shifting pageant. The 
cuests are constantly coming and going. 
Your 
room is your castle while you occupy it. 
But 
lic spirit, of local pride, such as that of 
medizval Florence or of Revolutionary 
not in New York. 
There are, indeed, the utmost generosity 
and liberality. There muniticence 
But a vast multitude, 
probably the majority, of the active, prom 
inent citizens of New York at this moment 
are not its native children. 


You don’t know your neighbors. 


the sentiment of community, of pub 


Boston, is familiar 
are 
and magnificence. 


The roots of 
their family trees cling to another soil. 
They are here conspicuous, vigilant, suc 
cessful, but the city is to its inhabitants 
what the Rialto was to Venice. It 
mart rather than a home. 


is a 


This is shown in another way by the 
disappearance of the Dutch impulse or 
The 
London or Paris of to-day is the evident 
descendant of the city of the Middle Ages. 
The stranger and the native constantly 
the old London, the old Paris. But 
even with diligent labor it is difficult to 
find a trace of the Knickerbocker in New 
York. He has been quietly crowded out. 
Nothing is more pathetic than the half 
jealous tone in which some Diedrich still 
lingering among us speaks of New Eng 
land and the Yankee, or the severity with 
which he Washington 
gvood-natured burlesque. 


character from metropolitan life. 


see 


spurns Irving's 
The pathos lies 
in the natural but helpless regret that so 
goodly a heritage has passed to another, 
and that a stranger sits under the family 
vine and fig-tree. 

But if it be the most cosmopolitan of 
cities, the city without active and inspir 
ing traditions, a kind of open market or 
Russian fair in which the whole world 
meets and mingles, it isa delightful resort, 
which in all modern activities and inter- 
ests rivals all its ancient European sisters. 
The winter season began with a German 
opera which is nowhere surpassed, and at. 
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which the new music was presented with 
an elaboration of scenic setting at which 
Vienna might marvel. Indeed, a few 
years since, on one memorable afternoon 
at the Music 
Seventh Regiment Armory, Materna said 


that Wagner had never heard his music 


Thomas Festival in the 


SO adequately rendered as she had heard 
it that day. At the same time with this 
opera in the early winter there were two 
series of symphonic concerts, and it is 
agreed that Thomas’s orchestra was never 


so exquisitely effective. To these delights 


was added the playing of the prodigy, the 
boy Josef Hofmann, who recalls the ex 
traordinary tales of the young Mozart, 
and who captured at those 


once experi 


enced foes of charlatanism, the musical 
critics. 

These were but some of the incidents of 
amusement possible only to a great city. 
Henry Irving and Miss Terry were here 
had left 
London without one of its chief attrac 
in this kind. Yet 
mainly in amusements that the metropo! 


One of the 


in Faust and other plays, and 


tions doubtless it is 


itan supremacy appears. creat 
distinctions of other chief cities is notably 
wanting in New York. The famous men 
who lecture in the great schools, and who 
draw pupils from all the world, are not 
heard here. In his recent delightful rec 
ord of a hundred days of travel in Europe, 
Dr. Holmes relates that he 


went over to 


Paris, the old song of his happy youth 


still singing in his heart, 


last 


He does not say that he looked for the fair 
grisette, whom, indeed, he had not hoped 
to meet again, and who had become, as he 
says, but 

‘A shadow and a 


Sut he went first to the old student quar 


ter, rich with the recollection of his fa 


then to the café haunts of 
to the cal 


mous teachers: 
renowned Frenchmen; then 
leries, treasuries of art. 

These are the riches which, with all its 
colossal fortunes, New York has not 
Nay 
reader will but once more have patience 
with the Easy Chair—the 
local pride is shown by nothing more 
than the want in the city of memorials 
to the native New- Yorkers. 
Dr. Holmes went to the Café Procope, 


vet 


accumulated. if the long-suffering 


very lack of 


greatest of 


the most ancient and most celebrated of 


CHAIR. 
Parisian cafés. There a century 
Voltaire, Marmontel, the poet 
Sainte-Foix, Saurin, Piron, were 
Paris 


houses. 


> 
LOUSS@t 
coust: 


Visitors Elsewhere in names 


famous invest places, streets, with 


a singular charm It is such names, it is 
men and women, the scenes of crucial 


events, the houses and resorts of gen) 


is 


‘ries, museums, schools 


‘ning, which make cit 
refined amusements of 
York possesses amply 

reaching intellectual eminence and in 


ence, the chairs of science an iali KNOW 


But 
New 


ledve—of these she has the 


rinninge, 


no mature Autocrat who studied in 


York fifty years ago will 
the 


him and to the 


find the eal 
house or the school Whieh 
world because thet 
master lived or taught or talked 

Happily for the future New- Yorker, he 
will find that while he in] 


ierits much, it is 


vet possible for him to enhance the value 


of his inheritance. Cosmopolitan and met 


ropolitan as his city 1S, there are still more 
lustrous gems to add to her crown 
LORD BROUGHAM said that he w 


Who declared 


as nol 


wrong that the w 


tem of the state, King, Lords, and Com 
mons, ends simply in bringing twelve good 
men into a box In a recent thoughtful 
and learned paper upon ** Trial by Jury,” 
Chamberlain ealls this a 


Yet 


cood 


ex-Governor 
famous and preposterous utterance. 


it has this truth, that the 


tweive 


{ 


necessity of 


men in the j iry-boXx, by 


human nature, do happily sometimes 


cause justice to be done even where the 


process of law is inadequate to that re 


sult 


There was a recent ill ition of t 


istr 


jury equity as against legal form in the 


There Vas no do Lbt 


Sharp. It w 


case of Jacob Sharp. 
of 


the guilt 


that 


whatever of as 


morally certain he had ed the 


bril 


Aldermen to give him the franchise of the 


Broadway Railroad. But dull and heayy 


as he appeared to be, he was exceedingly 
He had not undertaken his t 


W hen 


his lawyer to know whether he could do 


shrewd. 


asi 
unwarily aman once applied to 
a certain thing, his law 
tainly you can do it; 
AL 


what | 


ver replied. ‘* Cer 


but it will land you 


rignt, Said 1@ Cll 


in Sing Sing. 


ent; “‘now want to k 


now Ss, 
how near can I come to it and keep out of 
Sing Sing ? 


Jacob Sharp was probably that man. 
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counsel, and 
ne 


ne hands 


how far might 
into t 


tried 


slipped 


as for bril 


ye rv. 
od men in the box de 


| hey couia 


not 
It was in itself 
was duly sentenced, 


when vened, and said that 


the processes of 1a had been strained, evi 


dence had been admitted whieh should 


been exciuded und the trial, con 


d sentence were therefore void, 


must be tried again with- 


‘used 
vidence 

versal disappointment, 
of the h 


‘w trial seemed to secure 


judicial 


f 


miscarriage of justice under 
It 
» it was the case of a rich 


yribed the Al 


derm«¢ n, Ww ho had yeen able, as poor men 


the was especially un 


sé 
man who had undo ibtedly i 
are not able, to command every possible 
legal stay and resource, and who was prac 
tically freed just as justice seemed to have 
ied. Ther 


eral and severe criticism of the judicial 


been accomp1list was very gen- 


action, and a serious disposition to assail 


he character and ability of the court, 


while, whatever might be the correctness 
of the decision, it was felt that the moral 
impression upon the public mind would be 
that justice winks at the crimes of rich men. 
But it must be remembered that the de 


cision was the unanimous opinion of sev 
the 


~ and whose 


en under 


hi 


characters 


lawvers, who were acting 


ehest sense of responsibility 


unsullied Presumably, 
honest. But 
of the ut- 
Forms of law are de- 


are 
therefore, the oj 


NnHioOn Was 


; 


there is another consideration 


most importance 
vised primarily for the protection of the 
of the 
They were intended as defences 
It is for the in- 


innocent, not for the conviction 


gully. 
against arbitrary power 
terest F should be done 


of all that justice 


according 


to law, and the requirements of 


law therefore should be honorably and 


Editar’ 

I 
W* have seldom read a biography in 
which life and character appeared 


with than in Mr. 
James Elliot Cabot’s Memoir of Ralph 


more completeness 
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strictly observed. They may be, indeed. 


perverted and abused. But it is certainly 
a perversion and abuse to strain them to 
It is better that 
Sharp should go free than that the 
matured forms of law should be stretched 


cover any particular case. 


well 


to secure his punishment. 

The reason is obvious, and it is akin to 
that it better that many 
guilty should escape than that one inno 
cent should suffer. If the law be 
stretched to-day for one purpose which 


which makes 


man 


seems to be cood, it will be stretched fur 
bad purpose. 
When stretching begins it will not be ne 
cessarily for a good purpose, and the end 
The 


tablishing the strict rule of law are rea- 


ther to-morrow and for a 


cannot be foreseen. reasons for es 
sons for its strict observance. 

There is no question that if the verdict 
of the jury in the case of Sharp had been 
final, substantial justice would have been 
done. But as the point of departure from 


sound legal methods was raised, assum 
ing the correctness of the decision of the 
higher court, it was better to insist that 
justice should be done only in strict def 
erence to law. If the decision were un 
founded, or if there were improper influ 
ences affecting the Judges, then, indeed, 
justice did miscarry completely. But the 
last imputation has not been suggested, 
and if there be a question of the former, 
it is a question upon which able lawyers 
differ. 

Assuming that the officers of the law 
do their duty, it cannot yet be said that 
justice has failed even in the Sharp ease, 
the 
again summoned to decide. 


because twelve good men will be 
If, however, 
the ease be not again prosecuted, and the 
officers be above suspicion, the conelusion 
will be inevitable that under the forms of 
law conviction was impracticable. 

But under 


cannot be done, it 


these forms 
not wise to strain 


them in order to do justice, but it is then 


when justice 


IS 


quite time to change the forms in order 
to secure justice under law. 


Study. 


Waldo 
all the 
was 


must have 
the 


The work 
more difficult because 
life uneventful, and the char- 
acter essentially undramatic. Of 
course Mr. Cabot has allowed both to ex- 


Emerson. 
been 
sO 


sO 








press themselves in Emerson’s abundant 
letters and journals, but he has not aban 
doned his office to these, and what he has 
to say of Emerson from time to time, in 
comment and summary, is no less valua 
ble for a right understanding of Emerson 
than what Emerson says of himself. Of 
ten it is more valuable, for Emerson still 


needs an apostle to the Gentiles. The lit 
eraryv merit of the book, which to our pre 


sent thinking is always the least merit of 


a good book, is of a sort as uninsistent as 


Emerson could have wished that of a ree 
ord of his life to be, uuu that is perhaps 
saying all that one need say of the clear 
style, the unaffected manner, and the can 
did attitude. 

There is the advantage in the last that 
it leaves you assure d of the estimates you 
form in Emerson’s favor throughout: 
you feel that nothing has been done to 
foree your liking or your duty to that 
illuminated conscience which Emerson 
was from first to last. He was the final 
and pre-eminent Puritan, with all that 
made Puritanism mean and harsh, cruel 
and hateful, eliminated from his right 


and t 


1 





eous and gentle spirit; 11s 1S what 


Mr. Cabot’s memoir enables you to per 


ceive in almost the same measure as if 


you had known the man. It was iney 
itable that such a man, with the defects as 
well as the virtues of his qualities, should 
seem placed out of time. He was, indeed, 
so much ahead of his time in his percep 
tions that we have not ye’ lived long 
enough to know how modern they were. 

His sympathies perhaps lagged a little 
He was not a man who felt his way; he 
had to see it: though when once he saw 
it, lions might be in it, but he went for 
ward. His indifference to consequences 
came partly from his impersonality; he 
was so much an idealization of the ordi 
nary human being that his fears were at 
tenuated, like his sympathies. This again 
was Puritanism, which had so wholly 
died out of his creed that almost at the 
outset of his clerical career he found it 
impossible to go on making formal 


prayers in the pulpit, or administering 
the communion. Then he promptly 


turned his back upon this career, though’ 


with many a longing, lingering look over 
his shoulder for some ideal Churel in 
which these functions would not be in- 
sisted on. 

His evolution as an antislavery reform- 
er is an even more interesting illustration 
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of these facts of his character. When he 


as a very young man he came in con 


tact with slavery in Florida, where he 
had gone one winter for | heaith: but 
he does not seem to have felt the horror 


the crime of it, so much as he discerned 
its gross unreason, its inconsistency, its 
absurdity; and he was repelled from the 
abolit 


lence, even in convictions, and of the very 


ionists at first Dy his disiike of vio 


appearance of disorder., But when once 
he had taken the measure of the affair 

ith that telescopic eye of his, and had 
inte llectually compassed its whole mean 
ing to the very furthest and finest impli 


; Ter ; 7 , 
tion, his whole nature solidified against 


Ca 
slavery. The man in whom conscience 
and intellect were angelically one per 
ceived that the law and order which de 
fied justice and humanity were merely or 
vanized anarchy, and that as a good citi 
zen he could have no part in them. When 
the Fugitive Slave Bill became a law, 

There is an, infamy in the air,” he said, 
at the indignation meeting in Concord 
‘ul 


sensation, which I earry about all day 


‘Ll wake in the morning with a paint 


} ’ “ar 
and Which, when traced home, is the ig 
nominy which has fallen on Massachu 
setts.” It is a ** filthy law,” “‘a law 


which no man can obey, or abet the obey 
ing, without loss of self-respect, or forfeit 


ure of the name of ventl man.” Later, 


he advised ‘‘the sending of arms to the 
settlers in Kansas for resistance to the 
pro-slavery raids from Missouri.” After 
Harper’s Ferry he said that if John 
Brown should suffer, he would **‘ make 
the gallows glorious like the cross,”’ but he 
omitted this and other passages from the 
republished lecture, ‘* distance of time, 
says his biographer, ‘‘ having brought the 
case into juster perspective.” With the 
light of our own time, and the modern im 
provements of the ‘‘ perfection of reason” 
as applied by the courts, he might see 
cause to modify other expressions; but 
he spoke in days when good men thought 
that their sense of justice was pre-emi 
nently binding upon their consciences, 
and brought all laws and decisions that 
conflicted with this sense into lasting dis 
eredit with those whom their teachings 
schooled. 
II 

Emerson, though not one of the earli 
est, became easily one of the first of those 
men, and no doubt many a gray-bearded 
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youth can remember with us the libera 
ing thrill of his werd 


s, beautiful as seulp 
Was it the 


imanity which touched us 


tured marble, vivid as flame 


poetrv or the h 


Both, equally, we think; for again 
the 


these were angelically one in 


man, 


Vvho could not have veen a poet for beau 


s sake alone, although he feigned that 
was sufficient in and to itself In 


humanity, as in his theories of what liter- 


is 


Emerson is still the 


>us 


foremost of all our seers, and will be so a 


hundred years hence He seems in these 


sorts t most a disembodied foree. but 


of his extreme imper 


not to be necessary 


his intellectual coldness, 


1 
} 
t 


ill his affectional 


fait 


aid not ¢ 


make-up. 


Tender and hful son, and loving ser 
vant of his widowed mother’s narrow cir 


cumstance, he w a devoted hus- 


is always 
band, and the fondest as well as wisest of 
but he found it difficult to make 
tgooutl bevond the bounds of 
The gentlest 
of men could sometimes be as infinite 


a part cle 


fathers; 
his shy hear 
kinship and old friendship. 
ly repellent as one of his own 
sentence s, and he whimsically confesses to 
his diary that while he gets on well enough 
with Man, he finds it hard to meet men 


Ne »W 


there is 


half-way or upon common ground. 


we are beginning to know that 
no such thing as Man, that there are only 
men, but Emerson ean, with all his shrink 


ing from men, best teach us how to treat 


them, withaview totheir highest good. Mr. 
Matthew Arnold gave him supreme praise 
when hesaid that those who wished to live 
in the spirit must go to Emerson, though 
rerieved that 


many worthy persons were a 


he should have said Emerson was not so 
reat a poet as this, not so great an essay- 
ist as that, not so great a philosopher as 
the other. To live in the spirit is the les 
son of his life as well as of his literature; 
his whole memory strengthens and pu- 
You it that one who 
lives in the spirit cannot be unfaithful to 
the 


cannot ignore any private obligation or 


learn from 


rifies 
smallest rights or interests of others; 


public duty without shame and pain. 
Every new thing, every new thought, 
challenged him: abolition, Brook Farm, 
Walt Whitman: he was just to each, and, 
with Emerson, as with all high souls, to 


be just was to be generous. He was for 
J 


a long time supposed to be the exemplar 
of Transcendentalism. People who did 
not what said that he 
meant Transcendentalism, and as nobody 
what 
ism meant, they again said that it meant 
But mental 
foreign to him as moral dimness;: 


know he meant 


ever quite knew Transcendental] 


Emerson. dimness was 
all that 
he Savs IS impatient, is tense with mean 
ing. 
“While self 
VW th ‘WI 


as 


inspection suc 


ced ttle thumb, 
Whe id I come‘ 


oamI?’ and ‘ 


Emerson was deeply employed in medita 


ting the wisdom through which the mass 
of our stupidity and selfishness may final 
ly civilized into indifference to those 
questions, through a sense of duty to oth 


be 
ers. In a period still reeking with gross 
romantic individualism, when so many 
were straining to retch out the last rins- 
ings of their sick egotism upon their fel- 
lows, he stood hale and serene and sane, 
elect and beautiful in every aspect of his 
mind. It is his impersonality, the qual- 
ity that made him cold and unseizable to 
so many—it is this which makes him now 

and always our neighbor and our friend, 

the most imaginable person of his day. 

The value of Mr. Cabot’s memoir is that it 
lets that sculpturesque figure grow fully 
upon you; and yet, even after reading this 
memoir, we should like to recur, for some- 
thing more of color and warmth, to Henry 
James, Sen.’s incomparably vivid and sug 

gestive essay on Emerson.* Written from 
the heartiest liking and the most tin- 
gling resentment of his elusiveness, the 
keenest perception, and the strictest limi 

tations, and expressed from a lexicon pe- 
culiar to the author, this essay is of really 
unique value in the literature of biogra- 
phy. 

IIT. 

Perhaps Mr. Cabot imparts the same 
sense of Emerson, but the degree is want 
and he has not touched at all one of 
the most interesting facts, from a literary 
point of view, in Emerson’s history. His 
perception of the great and fruitful ele 
Walt Whitman’s work, when 
the ‘‘ Leaves of Grass” first appeared, was 


ing; 


ments in 


long suffered to weigh with the public as 
unqualified praise; but Mr. Whitman has 
himself finally done justice to Emerson’s 
They concerned what may 
be called the manners, if not the morals, 
of Mr. Whitman’s poetry; and we think 


exceptions. 


* Lite rary Remains of He nry James. 
WILLIAM JAMES. 
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they are still valid; but there is no doubt 
that Emerson felt a keen sympathy with 
the zesthetic revolt so courageously em 
bodied in its form. His own verse, in a 


n beautiful lawlessness, expresses 


certa 
now and again his impatience of smooth 
ness and regularity, his joy in a fractured 
surface, a broken edge, his exultation in 
Mostly, 


however, the freedom of his thoughts suf 


a pace or two outside the traces. 


ficed him; he submitted their utterance to 
the conventional measures; yet he could 
foresee the advantages of bringing poetry 
nearer to the language and the carriage 
of life, as Mr. Whitman’s work seemed 
promising to do; and it was characteristic 
of him that he should not stint his con 
eratulations to the author. 

We have been thinking of them in con 
nection with a passage of a recent criti 
ecism in the World newspaper reviewing 
one of the late translations of Tolstoi. The 
writer has discovered that ‘‘ the Russian 
absolutely ignores all rules, all efforts at 
an artistic roundness and finish. He 
finds life without artistic roundness, and 
he draws it as he sees it. There is no 
composition, no grouping, merely stern 
verity.” This cannot greatly surprise any 
reader of the Study; perhaps that reader 
will not even find wholly novel the as 
sertion that beside this verity the realism 
‘of the extremest French and American 
apostles shrinks into bald convention.” 
But this is true, as a rule, and we are 
glad to have the World's critic say it and 
feel it, while we commend Mr. W hitman’s 
work, both in verse and prose, as a signal 
exception to this rule. 

Asa whole we do not commend it, and 
for the very reason that we do commend 
Tolstoi as a whole. The American’s frank- 
ness is, on its moral side, the revolt of the 
physical against the ascetic; the Russian’s 
is the cry of the soul for help against the 
world and the flesh. The American is in- 
tolerant of all bonds and bounds, and he 
bursts them with a sort of Titanic rapture ; 
the Russian’s devotion to the truth is so 
single that he is apparently unconscious 
of the existence of limitations: but both 
of these masters, at opposite poles morally, 
are the same in esthetic effect 


IV 
The question as to whether American 
writers or French writers can ever ap- 
proach the directness of the Russian 
writers is one which involves the much 
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larger question of literary consciousness. 
Walt Whitman’s rebellion was itself a 
conf ssio0n of this CONSCLOUSNESS ° and we 
ought to recognize that Tolstoi alone, 
even among Russian writers, seems whol 
ly without it. Some philosophers have 
atte mpted to explain his unconsciousness 
upon the theory that he has the good for 
tune to write in a language and land with 
out a literary past, and is therefore whol 
ly untrammelled by tradition; but these 
must have counted without the fact that 
Gogol, the father of Russian naturalism, 
who wrote fi y ’ ' 
literary conselousness as Thackeray or 
Dickens. They ignore another fact, name 
ly, that perhaps the book which most 
nearly approaches the simplicity of Tol 
stoi is J Valavoglia, by the Italian \ erga, 
who has a literary past running back al 


most indefinitely. Near to this we think 
we should place Maximina, DY Valdés, 
the Spaniard, who derives also from a re 
mote literary antiquity. The only alloy 
in its unconsciousness is the humor which 
pervades it,and which perhaps disables 
the unconsciousness of the best American 
work, consciousness being the very es 
Amongst Englishmen 
the author of the Re volution in Tanne r3 


Lane and the Mark Rutherford books 


must be counted for his simplicity and 


sence of humor. 


directness. Amongst the French mas 


ters Daudet is always literose; and half 
the time Zola gives you the sense of 
book-making; the Goneourts are sincere, 
but still a little conscious; the repulsive 
masterpieces of Maupassant are as free 
from posing at least as Tolstoi’s work. 

If we come to the Americans, it is with 
out the courage to make a very confident 
claim for any but the latest beginners, a 
Southerner here and there, and such a 
Northerner as Miss Wilkins, who, how 
We have 


' 
something worse than a literary past: we 


ever, cannot always be trusted. 


have asecond-hand literary past, the liter 
We are, in 


fact, still literary colonists, who are just 


¢ 


ary past of a rich relation. 


beginning to observe the aspects of our 
own life in and for themselves, but who 
preserve our English ancestors’ point of 
view, and work in their tradition. 

Yet the future is ours if we want it, and 
we have only to turn our backs upon the 
past in order to possess it. Simplicity is 
difficult; some of the sophisticated declare 
it impossible at this stage of the proceed- 
ings; but it is always possible to be unaf- 
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fected, just as it is to be morally honest, 
to put our object before ourselves, to think 


more Ol 


we see than or our poor 


the 


the effect of things. 


' the truth 


little way of telling it, and to prize 


fact of things beyond 


What if, after all, Tolstoi’s power came 


Irom his conscience, which made it aS 1m 


poss ble for him to caricature or dandify 
any feature of life 


What if he 


s1rous 


cheat 
ith, 
for God’s sake 
the 
This 


man, 


as to lie or 


were so full of the trt and 


to express lit 


ians sake, th he would feel 


ontest untaithtulness to 1t a sin ¢ 


not wholly ineredible of such a 


though it is a hard saying for those who 


{ ] + + m4 
write merely trom the low artistic motive 


long vaunted as the highest 


Emerson felt absence of the best 


motive, even the greatest of the mas 


ters, when he said of Shakespeare that, af 


ter all, he master of the revels. 


was ONLY 
The judgment is so severe, even with the 
praise which precedes it, that one winces 
under it; 
the 
joyous promise, one is apt toask, defiantly, 
Well, what is better 


and if one is still young, with 


world gay before him, and life full of 


than being such a 


master he revels aS Shakespeare was ‘ 


judge for himself. To the heart 


serious youth, uncontaminate 


Let Cail 
again of 
and exigent of ideal good, it must always 
be a grief that the great 


ft 


oOrven 


masters seem so 
to have been willing to amuse the 
leisure and vacancy of meaner men, and 
leave their mission to the soul but partial 
ly fulfilled. This, perhaps, was what Em 
erson had in mind; and if he had it in mind 
of Shakespeare, who gave us, with his his 
tories and comedies and problems, such a 
Macbeth. one 
that he searecely recognized the limitations 
of the dramatist’s art 


searching homily as feels 
Few consciences, 
at times, seem so enlightened as that of 
this personally unknown person, so with 
drawn into his work, and so lost to the in 
of at 
times he seems merely Elizabethan in his 


tensest curiosity after-time ; other 


coarseness, his courtliness, his imperfect 
sympathy. In these he was no greater 
than to whom 
Emerson’s censure would far more strict- 
ly apply; 


his great contemporary, 


and if Emerson had said of Cer 
vantes that, after all, he was only the mas- 


ter of the revels, no one could have ques- 
tioned his accuracy. 

The new translation of Don Quixote, by 
Mr. John Ormsby, brings Cervantes back 
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into the literary world again as what the 
politicians call a ‘‘ live issue,” and his ex 
cellent introduction to the novel, his very 
interesting sketch of Cervantes’s life, and 
his admirable essay on the master’s mas 
terpiece, supply fresh material for a bibli 
ographical, biographical, and critical es 
timate of the whole case. The version re- 
calls in flavor that of Jervas, which has so 
long been the accepted English version; 
but this is proof that Jervas had imparted 
the true *‘ tang to his 
work, rather than that Mr. Ormsby has 
caught his tone: the tone must be the tone 
of Cervantes, and the latest translator does 
full justice to the faithful 
whom he is destined to supplant. 


of the wine-skin” 


predecessor 
We 
may trust him when he tells us that all 
other English versions are worthless, for 
none other have survived; and without 
having compared his own with the Span- 
may safely believe that he has 
conscientiously reported it. 


ish, we 
Those who 
like can still read Cervantes in the origi 
nal, though after reading Mr. Ormsby’s 
essay they the 
comfortable belief that its involved, care 
less, and rambling style is a testa di lin 
gua: for that they had perhaps better go 
He 
has probably made a much better transla 
tion for us than more than two or three 
of us could make for ourselves; 


ean hardly do so with 


to any good modern Spanish novel. 


and afte1 
reading the novel nearly all through again 
in Mr. Ormsby’s English, we feel no very 
lively regret for Cervantes’s Spanish. 
We are really much obliged to Mr. Orms 
by, not only for reflecting Cervantes so 
perfectly, but also for his sober and just 
criticism of the work. It is a relief to be 
freed from the hard necessity of suppos 
ing that the story of The Curious Imper 
tinent (Ill-advised Curiosity, Mr. Orms- 
by calls it) is not very dull and character 
less; that the other episodes, with the ex 
ception of the captive’s story, are not very 
tiresome; and that the after-thought of 
that mechanism of Cid Hamet Ben-En- 
geli, with his Arabie manuscript, is not a 
direful bore. They are all each of these, 
in Mr. Ormsby’s opinion, and we declare 
ourselves of it with‘a long breath of free- 
dom. But forthe sacrilege of mutilating a 
masterpiece, he intimates that the story of 
Don Quixote would be much better with- 
out them; and who that has taken the 
trouble of reading them, after having obey- 
ed his first inspiration to skip them, can 
dispute this position? Mr. Ormsby is 

















right not only in this, but in his feeling 


that they cannot be cut out by an editor 


They are important as a part of literary 
history, if not literature; they mark a fash 
ion. a stage of development, and belon: 


properly enough with the erudityv of mue} 


( the horse-piay which agelorms the ex 
quisite beauty of the authors conception 


and sanchno 






must remain a question whether Cervan 


ld have put in the horse-plav if | 
quite to his own taste, orit he had not tel 
ob! 


iged to consider the taste ol 


Probably he was a m: 


i oO his ! tna 
liked horse-pla nseil, though eing ‘ 
master he was, he probadl liked better 
things bette and he half-humorously 
half-seriously admits, in the discussion of 
the first part of the history Dy some of its 


+} ] + + 
the secona part, the 


‘acters 1n 


it had brought 


censure 


among his contemporaries 


VI 


The sense of humor is something that 


the process of eclvilization has relined al 


most as much as the passion of love it 


self, which all connoisseurs now allow to 
be a very different thing from the passion 
of love known to even the free 


nny man would now hardly offer to his 


people S ol 


antiquity commonest newspaper 


readers the brutal pummellings, rib-break 
ings, Jaw-smashings, vomitings, blanket 


tne | 


tossings, and worse, W author of 
the supreme masterpiece of humor seems 
to have thought it 


Doubtless he knew that as a bit of humor 


amusing to portray. 
Sancho’s coming out with the story of the 
punctilious clown, when Don Quixote was 
D ike 
and Duchess’s table, was worth more than 


refusing the place of honor at the 


ali these grotesque and barbarous inven 
but them 
The memoirs and the novels testify how 


tions: doubtless he liked too. 
very lately such things were relished, and 
some college boys still think it droll to 
haze their fellows. Yet 

a great advance, and t 
of our time addresses itself habitually to 


there has been 
he average humor 


the kindlier sense to which Don Quixote 
appeals only as a conception, and which 
his history touches only now and then. 
Vil 

As long as our modern humor does this 
it cannot become aserious question wheth- 
er we are not too humorous, as a people, 
and whether, in our love of laughing, we 
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sians,and that of science is in the Ger 






STUDY. 





iave not lost some reverence for sacre¢ 
and beautiful things. Apparently thesens 
of the grotesque is paramout (met 
cans, JUSt aS that o eautl S Ita 
ians, and that of humanit is 1 the Rus 


~CONnLINUAL Ie nement of this 








morous it His t ure OT Lh iliona 
mdness for i sed to be ti ed 
serious adoudts ol Sorigin and S \ 
i seemed to him t att r Oot a 
cuit Ss1on is li 1g i pe li rha 
wd he iunswered the fact that mu h hu 
mor was very kindly, with th ul iment 
Lhat this kindness necessa. il rived 
a degree of contempt, a thal ¢ tempt 
is the one truly diabolical mood He 
had ora mis 1! Sas to the existence 
ot humor in a heavenly state: an iffa 
ble archangel,” yes; but he doubted about 
a funny one, though he owned, th the 
whimsiecality Which Was HIS pa mn the 


sin, that he was afraid it might be dull in 
humor 


mwhat 
somewhat 


paradise without ‘ondition 
of mind was 


morov1a, possi yL\ 


but it Was no ior him to 


more difficult 
mitivate the practical vorkinge’s of his hy 


potheses than fora rood Catholie to hope 


salvation for a heretical friend through 


Lhe Omnipotent merey Wuich ec 


scend its own laws Humor and schism 


are alike bad, we may conclude, but 
all humorists or schismatics must be lost 
T 
It is a very pretty inquiry, and we com 


nnIne’ Lo adeal 
with the 
[In the 


What harm there 


mend it to those now be 


] ] } ] 
hneallyv aS well as ethically 


1 1¢ . ‘ 
ities and forees of the mind 


mean time we cannot see 
can be 
that 


minously OVE 


in a JoKe at some others cost, or in 


impersonal humor which plays lu 
+r many dark surfaces in life, 
and lights them up with a ray that neither 
kills nor scorches 

But 


continue valuable only a 


humor, like every other cift, can 
s it becomes hu 
manized and civilized. Like religion, it 
is always in danger of a relapse into bar 
barity ; but its consciousness ought to save 
it: and the study of its own past can be 
to it. 


traits and the persistence of old forms in 


very useful The survival of old 


quite modern work is one of the inter 


esting proofs of the irregular, hesitating 
sometimes retrogressive character of all 
progress, and the reader who takes up the 
beautiful new Tappan-Zee edition of Ir 
ving’s miscellaneous works must be struck 
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1 2 as 
nis hiaelity t 


if he 
from re-reading Don Quix 


by 0 literary tradition 


them 
ote It is 
the Cervante 


iistoryvy of Ne 


ickerbocker ( 


comes to 
not alone in his application of 


an mach to his comic 
York, or the invention of 
‘id Hamet 


autl 


inery 


Ben-Engeli 
that the 
Spanish humor 
but 
e of horse-play in 


a Ki 


for the supposed iorship 


American resembles the 


a device common to many; 
kindred lov 
ing it tamer horse 


Is much 


. . : ; 
of a horse much gentler 


tely bred, but still there 
broad, not 
at 
used to become the talk 
ft the ta the 
vegan to enjoy themselves. It 
Is Just Irvi that 
inctory 1n him than 
it 


to the coarse 


tendency to the 


, 
coarse, the Same giance 


Wile 


idies -le le and 


ng to this 


ecognize 


seems far more pert 


it does in Cervantes, 1n WwW also 


nom 


seems a concession 1 


argveiy 
But in higher 


the general taste. 


ness of 
qualities, as well as in these lower ones, we 
I and 


vo men of the same lineage: 


tly littérateur. casting about 
‘t, could not fix 


id a neater 


humorous feel 


one 
heir community of 
There has always been a 

I the 


petween 
mind: 


strange 


Anglo-Saxon mind 


Spanish the two races 


] 
the 


romantie drama to its high 
and both rejected the clas 


pe rreetion 


and the same comic strain seems 


SICISLIC, 


to run throug! 


l both people, so widely dif 


ferenced by orig 


in, by language, by reli- 
gion, and by As we suggested in 


the 
the 


polity. 
last Study, the humor of Valdés is of 
of some refined 
American Mr. Warner, or 
Mr. Aldrich, or Mr. Cable—and we think 
the reader of Shakespeare and Cervantes 
by the kindred qual- 

It is then perhaps 


same as that 


nature 


humorist—say 


will often be struck 


of their humor 


1L1eS 
not through the imitation of Cervantes, so 
as through the «sthetical affinity 


Anglo-Saxon 


much 


of the Iberian and races, 


that Irvine reflects some of his traits. 


VII. 


A far nimbler spirit than either comes 
with them to the Study table, and makes 
In Dr. 
we have certainly the finest and 
of that 


can touch such opposite extremes ; 


itself Autocrat there, as elsewhere. 


H 


sweetest 


olmes 

which 

and it 

has continually subtilized and humanized 
till at last 

seem a laugh at anything, but only a gra- 


t xpression sense 


itself in his work, it does not 
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cious smile of sympathy with everything. 
All unkindness is gone; and one feels in 
it an increasing trust of different manners 
and conditions of men, and an absence of 
all 
whose 


former reservations concerning men 
the 
whose conditions were not the most fortu 
The pure kindliness in Dr. Holmes’s 
frank record of what happened to him in 


manners were not best, and 


nate. 


his recent visit abroad is the loveliest trait 
of Our Hundred Days in Europe, though 
we should find it hard to say whether this 
was more admirable than the almost mi- 
raculous tact with which it is expressed; 
both seem of a piece; one scarcely knows 
which is which. [t would have been so 
to fill 
offence to both hemispheres ; 


such a with lasting 
but in per 


fect consistency with a delightful candor, 


easy record 


both hemispheres are always rubbed the 
right Way. 

In each of Dr. Holmes’s books there is 
an autobiographie quality which is most 
valuable, and of Our Hundred Days tn 
Europe one can only say that it is a little 
If 


he was to tell at all the story of the beau 


more autobiographical than the rest. 


tiful and spontaneous appreciation shown 
him in England, there was but one man 
ner of doing it, and Dr. Holmes has right 
ly presented his hosts from the stand-point 
of a weleome guest whose heart has been 
deeply touched by his welcome, and who 
As the book 
is about what he heard and saw, the atti- 


is incapable of abusing it. 


tude is necessarily personal, but never was 
personal experience so graciously impart- 
ed to the reader before; it seems as if this 
had itself 
muted to altruism through that fine sym 
pathy, and that each of us had spent Dr. 
Holmes’s Hundred Days in Europe. 


egotism somehow got trans 


The new Don Quixote came to us as 
such an exceptionally handsome piece of 
manufacture that pre- 
pared to have it surpassed by the dainty 
beauty of the new edition of Irving, which 
is, up to the date of this writing, the hap 
piest and tastefulest American achieve- 
ment in that sort. It leaves behind even 
the style in which Dr. Holmes’s publishers 


book we were ill 


have hitherto led-+the fashion in clothing 
their authors; and we hope it will inspire 
them to give us at least the literature of 
the Autocrat in an exterior elegance and 
lightness expressive of its quality. The 
only unpleasant thing about Our Hun 
dred Days in Europe is the commonness 
and inadequacy of its outside. 








POLITICAL 
UR Record is closed on the 14th of Decem 
{ Fiftieth Con 


Senator In 


ber.-—The tirst session of the 


was opened December 5th. 


vress 
valls presided as President 
ite. John G. Car 
House. 


ANS and o¢ 


pro tempore of the 


sen lisie Was elected Speake! 
The Senate stands 
the House 


168 Democrats, 153 Republicans, 2 Labor Men, 


rt the 3Y Repub- 


Democrats; stands 
und 2 Independe nts. 

President Cleveland’s Message, read before 
December 6th, was devoted 
of 


ngTress exclu 
the tariff. He 


amounting 


sively to a consideration 
that the 


December Ist to $55,258 


Surpius revenues, 
701 


» reach the sum of $113,000,000 at the 





19 were estimated 
close ot 
which 
if was expected that this sum, added to 


the present fiscal year, June 30, Less, at 
aate 
- 


prior accumulations, would swell the surplus in 


he Treasury to $140,000,000. He pointed out 


the consequent menace of wide-spread finan- 
il disturbance, and strongly urged a 
tion of the tariff rather than the repeal of the 


internal revenue taxes. 


reduce 


The chief points in the Department reports 
re as follows: The postal service 1s prac tical- 
of 


to the public domain since 


lands re- 
March 4, 


rhe army consists 


self-supporting. The amount 


stored 
1885, is 31,824,481.79 acres. 
of 2200 officers and 24,236 men. 

Total revenues for the year 
$37 1.403.277 66: expenditures, $315.835,428 12. 
Increase in the public debt during November 
was $1,490,350 99. 


fiscal were 


Total debt, less cash in the 
lreasury, December Ist, was $1,240,183,052 67 

President Cleveland sent to the Senate, De- 
cember 6th, the nominations of Secretary La- 
be Justice the United 
States Supreme Court, of William F. Vilas to 
Secretary of the Interior,and of Don M. 
Dickinson to be Postmaster-General; and De- 
Os- 
Alexander R. Law- 
ton, Austria-Hungary ; and Bayless W. Hanna, 
the Argentine Republic. 

December 5th, the United 
Court holds in the so-called 
tion cases that a State has the right, under its 
police powers, to prohibit the liquor traffic. 

In the French Chamber of Deputies M. Clé- 
menceaun moved, November 19th, an interpel- 


mar to Associate of 


bye 


cember 12th, the nominations of Ministers: 


ear S. Straus, to Turkey ; 


States Supreme 


Kansas prohibi- 


lation of the government on the question of 
A motion the Minis- 
ry to postpone debate was lost by a vote of 
328 to 242. Prime-Minister Rouvier announced 
the resignation of the cabinet. 


its domestic policy. by 


the 
mes- 


of 
his 


M. Grévy resigned the Presidency 
French Republic December 2d. In 
sage to the Senate and Chamber of Deputies 
he declared that they had practically sum- 
moned him to resign, and that he yielded in 
order to avoid the possible consequences of a 
conflict between parliament and the Executive. 


Ranthly Record of Current Events. 











December 3d, M. Marie Frangois Sadi Carnot 
was elected President of the French Republic. 

In Paris, December 10th, an 1 esstul at 
tempt was made by a ijunatic named Auberti 
to assassinate M. Fern 

The new French cabinet was off illy a 
nounced, December 13th, with M. ‘1 il Presi 
dent of the Council, Minister of Finance, and 


Minister of Posts and Telegraphs; M. Falliéres, 
M. Sat 


Justices M. Flourens, Foreign Affairs; 

rien, Interior; M. Dautresme, Commerce; M 
Loubet, Public Works; M. de Mahy, Marine 
M. Viette, Agriculture M. Faye Public In- 


structiol and General Logerot, 


Phe 


Mndepenaence 


Emperor of China has recogni 


ot Corea, 


DISASTERS 


Vovember 16th A Canton de spat h re ported 
burning of the steamer Wah- Yeung in the Can- 
ton River, China. About four hundred pas- 
sengers lost. 

November 19th. The steamer JV. A. Scholten 
sunk near Dover, England, by a collision with 
the coal-freighter Rosa Mary. One hundred 
and twelve passengers were lost. 

December Ath.—An earthquake almost en- 


tire ly destroyed the tow 


> 


h ol Bisignano, Italy. 


OBIT 


ARY 


November 16th.-—In London, England, Sir Wil- 
liam McArthur, 
In Paris, France, General Adolph Emmanuel 
Le of 


ex-Lord Mayor of London. 


Charles Flé,in the eighty-fourth year 
his age. 


November 17th In 


Pasha, otherwise 


Tel-el-Kebir, Egypt, Ba- 
ker Colonel Valentine Baker, 
aged sixty-two years. 

In Orange, New Jersey, Bre- 
vet Brigadier-General Randolph B. Marcy, aged 


Vovember 22d. 


seventy-six years. 

November 25th.—In Havre, France, within a 
few hours of each other, Lord and Lady Dal- 
housie. 


In Washing 


December 1st. ton, D.C., Major- 
General William Helmsley, Emory, aged seven- 
ty-five years. : 

December 3d.—The Most Rev. Daniel McGet- 
tigan, D.D., Roman Catholie Archbishop of Ar- 
magh aud Primate of all Ireland, aged seven- 
ty-two years. 


December 4th.—In Morristown, New Jersey, 
General Samuel I. Hunt, aged ninety-four 
years. ork, Algernon S. Sullivan, 


In New }¥ 
aged s XTV Ve: 


Belgium, 


irs.— At Acquigny, near Enghien, 


Philippe Roussean, still-life painter, 
aged s¢ venty 


De et mbe r 


one years. 
In London, En 
Lyons, in the seventieth year ol 

December 7th. In 
Brevoort, aged Sixty-nine years. 

December 12th.—In New York, 
cob Astor, aged sixty years. 


5th. Lord 


gland, 





his age. 


Brooklyn, James Carson 


Mrs. John Ja- 








Chitar’s 


1! { 
Is ¢ ( I 
{ 
I 


il position that 1 
the mysterious vit 
\ pers 


lose caste | it , Ol 


mm does not 
even by taking 
the 10t ed pay . sil it To pul 1: 
a book or t » an article accepted by a 
macazine may iv ‘ t of social listinction, 
ulin unexpected 
social eccentricity. It is ha ily 
V that it has bee the fashion 
to write, as 1 Ist to |} t lan the 
| t t ir to 
} 


either a "a cert 
capac ILy ¢ 
too much ome 
minuet 
stand a 


ruiser. Of 


roadswora, ¢ 
1a renowned 

( to do this professionally 
rht not to prepare for doing it by 
disc training for it 
toss it off easily, 
pays a compliment, o1 
One not need to 
impulse which drives a poor 
i wuthor to express himself, that 
something to say which torments the poet into 
extrem rritab lity 
that noble hunger for fame which comes from 
the possession of vital 
emotion. The beauty of this 
condescension to literature of which we speak 
is that it has that quality of spontaneity that 
does not pres 
There is 


resolves to write 


vere ipline, by 


but sim} to 
| 

call, or 

ves four-in-hand. does 


ero! 
rol 


unless he ean be rid of it, 


a consciousness of 


thought and 


ippose either a capacity or a 
ll about ] craft. 


ca 
One 


the 
as he might to 
take a journey or to practise on the piano, 
and thing isdone. Everybody can write, 
at least everybody does write. It is a won- 
derful time for literature. The Queen of Eng- 
land writes for it, the Queen of Roumania 
writes for it, the Shah of Persia writes for it, 
Lady Brassey, the yachtswoman, wrote for it, 
Coneressmen write for it, peers write for it. 
The novel is the common recreation of ladies 
of rank, and where is the young woman in 
this country who has not tried her hand ata 
romance or made a cast ata popular maga- 
zine? The effect of all this upon literature 
is expansive and joyous. Superstition about 


no mystery 


a book, 


tha 
iit 


Drawer. 


disappr il- 
ed It is a 
common tion 
that if persons fail 
in everything else, if 
thy 


vrit 
Viit 


obse rva 


are fit for nothing else, they can at least 
It is such an easy O cupation, and the 
remuneration is in such disproportion to th 
expenditure! Isn’t it indec 
of letters? If only the letters were gold! 
If there is any thing remaining as 
cuild of authors, somewhere on the back seats 


d the golden era 
such 


witnessing this marvellous Kingdom Come ot 
Literature, there must also be a little bunch 
of ac born for the stage, who see wit] 


igo 
mixed feelings their arena taken possession 
of by fairer if not more competent players 
These players are not to be confounded with 
the play -actors whom the Puritans denounced 
nor with those trained to the profession in thi 
French capital. In the United States and in 
England we are born to enter upon any avo 
cation, thank Heaven! without training for it 
We have not in this country any such obstacle 
to universal success as the Theatre Francais, 
but Providence has given us, for wise purposes 
no doubt, Private Theatricals (not always so 
private as they should be), which domesticate 
the drama, and supply the stage with some ot 
the most beautiful and best dressed performers 
the world has ever seen. Whatever they may 
say of it, it is a gallant and a susceptible age, 
and all men bow to loveliness, and all women 
recognize a talent for clothes. We donot say 
that there is not such a thing as dramatic art, 
and that there are not persons who need as 
severe training before they attempt to per- 
sonate nature in art as the painter must un- 
dergo who attempts to transfer its features to 
his canvas. But the taste of the age must be 
taken into account. The public does not de- 
mand that an actor shall come in at a private 
door and climb a steep staircase to get to the 
When a Star from the Private Theat- 
ricals descends upon the boards, with the arms 
of Venus and the throat of Juno, and a ward- 
robe got out of Paris and through our stingy 


stage, 















rely players. Art is good in 
viiat about a perfect figure? ar 
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ind re-enforced by a new element. 





+ ? 


ve out for to see ? 





ment, to be sure. Some o 







rv fashionable life, but the editor, 
s that the newspaper is mad 










stead of wearying us with a list 







Can the lady act ? 





ias nearly a hundred frocks, 


lream, a conception of genius, 






idea, one might Say, which will 






n all her glory was not adorn 
\ like one of these. We have 
hanged all that. The actress 
used to have a rehearsal. She 
now has an “opening.” 

























Does it require nowadays, then, 

no special talent or gift to go on 
¢ , T . « 

stage ¢ No more, We Cah as 

sure our readers, than it does to 

write a book. But homely peo 


ple and poor people can write 
books. As yet they cannot act. 





OUR LITTLE FRIENDS 

ONE day little Fannie was un- 
dergoing the customary ordeal of 
a hair-dressing at the hands of 
the maid,when,her patience being 
exhausted, she broke out with: 
“Oh, please don’t brush so hard. 
You must remember my head’s a 
little tenderloin.” 


Little Walter is a very active 
boy, and takes no account of his 
steps when playing and amusing 
himself, but a call in the midst 
of fun to do some trifling errand 
for any member of the family 
produces an immediate change 
of pace as well as face. One 

















morning his mother, having twice 














sent him down-stairs with mes- 
sages to the servants, made a 
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Custom-house in forty trunks, the 
ctor, who has depended upon art, fin 


the world’s a stage, and men and 


ranart? Can training give one 
rm, and study command the se 


ian milliner ? The stage is broadet 


loes not bother about her capacity 


her dresses in beautiful language 


“Yis; 





s out 


hat he has been all the time te lling us, that 
women 
wav; but 


adress 


an elegant 


rvices of 


lo 
went 


A person clad in fine rai 
the critics may 
rowl a little, and hint at the invasion of art 
whose motto 
for man, not 
man for the newspaper, understands what is 
required in this inspiring histrionic move 
nent, and when a lovely woman condescends 
» step from the drawing-room to the stage 

confines his descriptions to her person, and 


, and in 
ier plays 
ind performant es, he o1ves us a column about 


shows 


s how closely allied poetry is to tailoring. 


Why, simple-minded, she 


one a 


V iporous 
al more 
beauty than it hides, and teach the spectato 

lat art is simply nature adorned 


Rachel 
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third demand for his services a few moments 


ater, which so annoyed him that he aneri 
exclaimed, **] wish I had doors on 


couldn t hear you 


This is the way the world looks to a sn 
New Orleans boy: 

“Mamma, what kin is Cousin Matie to me? 

‘She is your first ecousir 


Is she? Who's my (ast cous 


“Mamma, what kind of a ear 

“That is a freight car; don’t you see there’s 
no one in it ?” rhis to distinguish from pas 
sengver car. 

“When a house has nobody in it is it a 


eight house ? 


lo his nurse, a handsome, dat mulatto: 





Mol le, you are t > color of a yingel shap, and 


Lam the color of knick-knacks.” 


Abigail is a three-year-old, whose breezy un- 


expectedness of behavior has won her the nick- 
name of “Gale.” Heraunt took her into Boston 
ona shopping expedition, and jome d a friend 
at the Adams House for lunch. Their home is 


in a trout region, and the friend, who is not 


so fortunate, ordered trout. “None for me,” 


said Gale’s aunt; “we have too many at 


A LITTLE GOES A LONG WAY 


‘Stranger, had much sperience in ridin’ buckin’ bronchos?”’ 
this is me foorst; an’, moind yez, it’s me last!” 
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The bane of Gale’s baby life is the 
bib, and when the waiter placed be 
Gale drew 


Don’t any 


up her tiny chin 


for me; I dot too 


ther Rob has a habit of pretending 

vay from play, and 

nd, calls, ** Robby, 
continuing her conversation: 
them on West Street, but Sue 

‘ the 

fully. 
rHuAtT 


dear, door), and 


Rob, did 


they 
you 


CLOSI poor!” in 


up calmly, “How do you ex 
nderstand you when you go wob- 


mm one subject to another so?” 


who anxiously inquired in the 
“his bath, “Who was Adam’s nurse ?” 
nee Is a 
pol bit An 
chiet 


little 
woman, 


very pretty irl, also 
old of the 
in her father’s church, called 
to her brother, “ You love 
me, don’t you, Wilson ?” and the truthful little 
fellow said, “ No.” 

“Oh yes, lam sure you must love me a little; 
don’t you ?” 

The 


could 


o 
awful one 
members 
one , and 


da said 


} 


reluctantly 


hild faltered out that “nobody 


her; she 


poor ¢ 

love was such a cross old wo 
man.’ 

ndignation she turned to Florence, 

r the same that 


ran to her, hugye d and kissed her, 


que stion, ana 


e loved her as hard as she could. 
looked on in amazement, and when 
was cone, said * Zizzi¢ 


l, , do you truly 
*and the four-ye 


old sister replied, 

I fink she is a horrid old wo- 

man; but ’tisn’t p’lite tot 
‘But, Zizzie 


Don't « 


al 
‘Course I don’t; 

it *t ell her so.” 
ou told a bad story.” 
are if I did; I was a little lady.” 


Here sa 


four-ye 


speech which belongs to a lit- 
of Sitting at 
the table one day, with a plate of fancy crac] 


K- 


tle ir-older Brookly1 


ers, resem ng various animals, before him, 


in the operation of lessening the 
little teeth 
asked him what 


and paus 


st as his 


would aid 


he was think- 


so earnestly. 
Oh, mamma, ’m thinking what a circus is 


ro r oO! pside of me!” was his re rly 
L lip hil i é ‘ l pi ° 


Ernest had been seriously lectured 


ther, and finally sent to the yard to 
1 with which he was to be punish- 
turned soon, and 


couldn’t 
he re’s a 


said, “I 
witch, mamma; but stone 


you can throw 


at me, 


Helen, four years of age, entitled to a prize 
at the Sunday-school, selected a Testament. 


The next Sunday her teacher handed her one ; 


it had a Russia leather binding, with extension 
covers, and a band of elastic to hold it together. 
Helen dissatisfied, and her teacher 
asked, “ What is it, Helen? did you not want 
a Testament ?” 


looked 


“ Yes,” she replied; “but I did not asl 


k for 
one with a garter on it.” 


SKINNING THE OX, 
“BaD news, master,” exclaimed old Absa- 
lom,a venerable negro of the old régime, put- 
ting his head in at the back door one morn- 
ing justas Mr. Saunders,a farmer in a Virgin 
country neighborhood, was sitting down to 
breakfast. 

“Why, what’s the matter, Absalom?” 
quired Mr, Saunders. 

‘De ole ox is done took sick, and is on dé 
lift.” 

Mr. Saunders went with Absalom to the 
pasture to the invalid ox, and togethe 
they exhausted the whole range of remedies 
known in bovine complaints 


In- 


see 


Dinner was 
fairly pushed off the stove by the decoctions 
of herbs, spice-wood, pine tags, ete., and yet 


though copiously drenched with all these, the 
ox did not rally, nor could six men with fence 
rails prize him up. After spending the whol 
day in fruitless attempts to relieve the ap 
parently dying animal, about Mi 
Saunders gave him up as a bad job, and tun 
» home, remarking to Absalom 
started, “ Anyway, I don’t want to 
hide; so you must come here and skin him the 
first thing you do in the morning.’ 

The next morning Mr. Saunders began 
look for Absalom with the hide at 
but still he had not arrived. 
hour passed, then an hour. “ That old anima 
must be tough and hard to Mi 
Saunders, seeking to account 


sundown 


ed to oe 


: | 
as lie 


Ose jis 


breakfast 
time, Half a 
skin,” said 
for the de 
but growing restless, he determined to go at 
see for himself what was the hitch. Half 
between the house and pasture he met Al 


wa 


lom, the perspiration standing in great be 

on his shiny black skin, the ox-hide wavi 
trophy-like in his hand, whilst alook of bean 
ing complacency overspread his face. 


“What in the world made you take so lon 
Absalom ?” asked Mr. Saunders. 
it took me such a long time 
catch him, master,” replied Absalom. 
“Catch him!” gasped Mr. Saunders. 
“Yes, sir. 


’Cause 


He give mea heap o’ troubl 
I had to chase him over de pasture three times 
before he would let me catch him.” 

“Chase him!” again gasped Mr. Saunders. 

“Yes, sir,’ continued Absalom, with an ail 
of modest pride in his efficient management 
of the job. “Den I knocked him in de head 
killed him, and den I skinned him like 
you tole me,” looking at Mr. Saunders for ap 
plause, or at least for approval. 


and 


But Mr. Saunders used language that made 
Absalom take to his heels. 
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“WHO WILL CARE 


vi 


ON a certain oceasion a gentleman was re- 
lating to a companion the substance of a news- 
paper paragraph which he had read, to the 
effect that Foote, during a trip through Scot- 
land, had dropped into a church in a sparsely 
settled region, where the minister was deliver- 
ing a somewhat caustic sermon to his people 
In the course of it he warned them with the 
utmost earnestness against the sin of extrava- 
gance in dress. “ And there wasn’t,” declared 
Foote, “a pair of stoc kings in the whole con- 
gregation.” 

* How could he have expected to find a pair 
of stockings, when there was but one Foote 
there ?” inquired the listener. 


PLEASE SEND ME A VALENTINE, SOMEBODY 
St. VALENTINE’s coming to-morrow, 


And I'm an old woman, I kr 








Who ceased thinking of posies Cupids 
And true-lover knots long ago 

My autumn is very near winter, 
I’ve almost forgotten the spring 

But please send me a valentine, somebody, 


Just for the fun of the thing 


That the women still youthful and pretty, 


and bright, 

Should get all the rhymes of the season, 
Really does not appear to me right 

Let them take the love poems. I 


Whose lives are yet happy 





ask but 
A verse that will pleasant thoughts bring; 

So please send me a valentine, somebody, 
Just for the fun of the thing ‘ 
M. E 





ROBBIE, aged four, was a great chatterbox, 
keeping up & constant stream of conversation 
with everybody near him, or with himself if 








"OR MOTHER NOW?” 


alone. One day, when his mother had com- 
pany at dinner, he was permitted to come to 
the table for a share of the dessert. As usual, 
he talked incessantly, telling wonderful stories, 
and asking more wonderful questions, with 
out apparently expecting an answer to any of 
them. His mother warned him several times 

] 


to keep silence. This being of no avail, she 


finally threatened, in an angry tone, 
‘i you do not keep silence immediately, I 
shall WwW hip you.” 


Little Robbie looked at her a few seconds, 


as if astonished, and then said, gravely, 
“There won’t be any more silence then.” 


STEPHEN A. DOUGLAS, in his campaign 
against Lincoln, spoke in front of the hotel, 
and Old Rube was an attentive listener. Af 
terward be was asked what he thought of the 
speech. 

“Dat was heaby doctrine,” said he—‘‘ de 
heabiest kind ob doctrine. But dar was lots 
ob ign’ant folks dar, Mr. Hall, dat didn’t under- 
stand dat doctrine—not a bit obit. Dey didn’t 
understand it, Mr. Hall, no more’n you did.” 

A VERY little girl, who was named for her 
aunt, when asked her name, replied, “ I believe 
my name is Aunt Julia.” 


At the head of Chautauqua Lake, which 
said to exert as powerful an influence over its 
denizens as la bella Napoli does, a certain 
Methodist clergyman was put in charge of a 


1S 


church there many years ago, and the beauty 
of the place so enraptured him that when his 
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up,and he was sent to a 
s heart ever turned tow 
» constant were his praises 
e evel an aged sister y 





meeting and sa gd, “ Well, 
: . } a 
rn, | fear Pm not good ; rat 
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in: but if I don’t, I \ i Vs) 
ron the way as Jamestow?r ] } 
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